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PREFACE 


T HIS book is intended to serve as an introduction 
to Ethics as opposed to a handbook or manual. 
The difference between the two, as I conceive it, 
lies in the fact that the one is intended to start the student 
on the subject and then leave him to pursue his own investi- 
gations, while the other aims at giving him some sort of 
assistance throughout their course. The manual, therefore, 
• would haVe to give some account of all the chief ethical 
theories and all the chief ethical problems, wherea sj^his is 
just what the introduction would atoid. 

In attempting to write an introduction in this sense, I 
have followed a method, which is very common ip teaching 
and lecturing, but has not been much used in published 
work. That is, I have taken, after a brief introduction to 
the subject, two specimen authors, or, rather, two specimen 
works, representing different points of view, and have 
examined and criticized them in some detail. These works 
should really be read by the student in conjunction with, or 
before, my own book. But to avoid overburdening him 
(or her) with too much reading at the outset of the subject, 
I have confined myself with slight exceptions, to the con- 
sideration of these two works, and have said as little as 
possible about the general philosophical-views of the authors, 
or even about their other ethical writings. As I hope that 
this book may be of use to students who can read no language 
but English, I have quoted throughout from standard trans- 
lations of the works in question. In the case of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, I haVe used Peters’ translation, and for Kant’s 
Fundamental Principles, I have use<b the translation by 
Dr. T. K. Abbott. As this latter book is published in different 
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editions in which the paging varies, I have referred through- 
out to the pages of the German text, which are printed in 
square brackets at the top of the pages in*Abbott’s ffranslation. 

After having f suggested some possible criticisms of the 
theories worked out in these two books, I have then attempted 
to see whether it would not be possible to arrive at a satis- 
factory positive result by a modification and development 
of one of them. This occupies the latter part of the book. 
But all the conclusions in this part are only put forward 
very tentatively and provisionally. They are intended to 
stimulate thought and to suggest problems rather than to 
give a definite solution of them. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to many friends who have helped 
me, directly or indirectly, in the preparation of $his work. 1 
For c -direct help, I am indebted to my colleague. Prof. 
Alexander Mair, of this University, with whom I have been 
able to discuss many of tfee problems here treated ; to Mr. 
W. D. Ross, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, who has been 
kind enough to give me his opinions on the chapters on 
Aristotle, which he read through in manuscript ; and, above 
all to Prof. J. H. Muirhead of the University of Birmingham, 
who has read through the whole of the book in manuscript, 
and made many valuable comments and suggestions. Mr. 
J. E. Turner of this University has helped me greatly in the 
work of correcting the proofs and preparing an index. 

Of all those who have helped me indirectly, I can say but 
little. But I must record a special debt of gratitude to my 
old tutor, Prof. J. A. Smith of Oxford, who first set me on 
the road to such understanding as I possess of Aristotle, and, 
through him, of Moral Philosophy in general ; and to my 
pupils in four Universities, with whom I have discussed these 
and kindred subjects, and from whom, in teaching, I have 
learned more than I can possibly have taught them. 

*G: C. Field 

LIVERPOOL, 

March, 1921 
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INTRODUCTORY* 

CHAPTER I 

WHAT IS MORAL PHILOSOPHY? 

W HAT is Moral Philosophy or Ethics ? The com- 
plete answer to* this question comes more properly 
at the end than at the beginning of our study of 
the subject. But nevertheless we must make an attempt 
to give seme sort of answer to begin with, if only to make clear 
to ourselves how and where we are to begin. It will be, 
at this stage, little more than an arbitrary statemenfcwa&where 
we are to begin, of the sort of questions that we are going to 
ask and attempt to answer, and of the considerations that 
suggest these questions and their answers to us. • And at the 
end we shall be able to make up our minds whether this way 
of treating the subject is a fruitful one, whether the field we 
have marked off for our investigations corresponds to a real 
line of division within the facts. 

Moral Philosophy, as here conceived, is a criticism of our 
moral categories. Both the important words here need 
further explanation. About the use of the word “ criticism," 
only a word of warning needs to be said. It does not mean 
in this connexion, as it too often does in our ordinary ways 
of speech, finding fault. It is used here in its original and 
proper sense of examining, of judging, of estimating the 
value of the things which are to be criticized. But the 
word “ categories ” needs further explanation than this. The 
word may be used in a strict, technical sense, as it is in Logic. 
But the meaning it bears here is a much wider and vaguer 
one than this, and refers to any of the big general ideas which 
we use in our thinking and talking atfout moral questions. 
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We all know more or less what a moral judgment is, and 
we are all, of course, constantly making them. So-and-so is 
a good (or a bad) man, such-and-such all action i^f right (or 
wrong), are two t^pes of the commonest forms of them . 1 In 
such judgments, we use the ideas, or, to adopt our phraseology, 
the categories of good or bad, right or wrong. And in ordinary 
moral thinking we do not criticize these categories. Our 
interest then is centred in the question whether these or 
similar judgments are true or not. Is so-and-so a good man ? 
Is this action right or wrong ? We ( assume that there is some- 
thing which we can call good or right, and we ask where it 
is present, what men or actions are good or right. But in 
Philosophy we shift our centre of interest. We are no longer 
concerned primarily with the question whether, for* instance, 
any particular action is right or wrong, though we may have 
to raise a good many questions of that kind incidentally to 
our main purpose. The question that we raise as moral 
philosophers is, “ What does good or right mean ? ” What 
is the full and true nature of the facts which we indicate by 
these words ? Or — more fundamentally still — are there really 
any such facts ? That is, we are engaged in examining and 
criticizing our moral categories themselves, instead of, as in 
ordinary thinking, using and applying them in particular 
cases. 

Such is the work of Moral Philosophy. And only a little 
reflection is needed to convince us that there is plenty of room 
for this work. We certainly have not gotjn our* ordinary, 
everyday thinking a full and definite knowledge of what these 
categories mean. We do not form a clear and distinct idea 
of the full nature of the facts which the words used indicate. 
We can see that clearly enough if we look at some of the 

1 In ordinary conversation as a matter of fact, we are rather inclined 
to avoid the use of these terms for fear of laying ourselves open to a 
suspicion of priggishness. Most people would prefer to use some 
slang expression : " So-and-so is a decent fellow.” " That's a rotten 
thing to do.” But, of cohrse, these are just as much moral judgments, 
•and mean exactly the same thing. 
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actual ways in which the words are used. Take a word 
which we should think of as specifically moral, the word 
" ought/s and examine the senses it bears in the following 
three sentences. " We ought always to tell the truth.’’ 
"You ought to have taken the first turn to the right instead 
of the first turn to the left.’’ " He ought to be clever con- 
sidering what a clever father he has." In the first of these, 
we should say that the word has the specifically moral sense, 
whatever that may turn out to be. In the second it is used 
to describe the best means to an end which we desired, in 
this case the best way of getting to a particular place we 
want to go to. And in the third case it signifies what we may 
reasonably expect to be the case in certain circumstances. 
Our natural tendency would be to say that the word had an 
entirety different meaning in each of the three cases ; and we 
are all so familiar with all of these* that it does not occur to 
us that there is anything strange about the matter. Yet 
there surely is a real problem here. If the things meant are 
really entirely different, how comes it that we use the same 
word ? Is it pure accident ? That would be hard to believe. 
And the only other explanation seems to be that we must 
have felt, without clearly realizing it, that there was some 
underlying identity in all the three cases, that there was 
something the same in all three that would justify us in using 
the one word. But what that identity, if there is one, can 
be, will certainly not become clear to us without much think- 
ing : as \%e have seen, our first impulse would probably be 
to deny the identity altogether. Exactly the same problem 
arises if we consider the use of the w»rd " good,” another 
word considered to have a specifically moral application. " He 
is a good man.” " He is a good cricketer.” " This is a good 
knife.” “ This is good wine.” Here again we find the word 
used, firstly, in the same specifically moral sense, whatever 
that may be* secondly, in a sense which implies that a certain 
person or thing is capable of doing a certain job or fulfilling 
a certain purpose, and thirdly, a sense which means simply that . 
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something gives us pleasure. Here again we clearly have to 
ask exactly the same question as before. 

And this is not all. If we examine tfie ordinary moral 
judgments that we constantly hear made around us, we shall 
find that they are too often full of confusions *and contra- 
dictions. We,shall find that the moral terms are used and 
applied in a way which suggests sometimes that they mean 
one kind of thing and sometimes that they mean something 
else incompatible with the first. To take an instance. We 
often hear people saying of some action of anyone, that if 
he likes doing it, there is no merit in it for him. And then 
other people, or perhaps the same person in another mood, 
will say that the highest development of morality is to do 
right because we want to, to like doing right. The*one way 
of speaking implies that the moral worth of an action*is the 
sort of thing which is incompatible with any pleasure that is 
taken in acting thus, while <Ljie other involves the belief that 
the moral worth of an action, so far from being incompatible 
with enjoying the action, is positively increased by it. Or 
again, we often hear phrases used of which the effect is that 
a man must do what he thinks right, that he must act accord- 
ing to his conscience ; that if he thinks a certain action is 
right, then that action is right for him, and he ought to do 
it. But if we put extreme cases to the man who talks like 
this, we shall often find that he will not accept the full applica- 
tion of his own beliefs. If we ask him, for instance : Suppose 
a man’s conscience tells him to blow up a crowd of r innocent 
people with a bomb in order to destroy a crowned head, 
or if it tells him to inflict the tortures of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion on those whose religious opinions differ from his own, 
can we say that in any sense he ought to act like that ? We 
shall often find that the man who maintains the general 
proposition shrinks from the logical application of his own 
principles to actual cases, and that he feels obliged- to admit 
that there are certain C cases where it is wrong for a man to 
do what he thinks right. 
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We may find similar contradictions between our theory 
and our practice, between what we say we believe and the 
way in which we act. For instance, there is a very conjmon 
idea that,*ln passing a moral judgment on a man’s character, 
we must leave out all that is the result of external circum- 
stances.^ We do not like to think that a man who has lived 
all his life in most unfavourable circumstances, who “ has 
never had a chance,” as we say, and shows the evil effect on 
his character, is really a worse man than one whose character 
has developed well in and because of a favourable environment. 
We imagine, more or less vaguely, a final summing-up in which 
all that is the result of external circumstances is left out. 
On such a view, external circumstances would have to be 
supposed.to be morally of no importance. And yet the efforts 
that We make, in education, social reform, and the like, to 
secure a favourable external environment for people, seem 
to suggest that we do not really Jake seriously our professed 
belief in the unimportance for morality and for the moral 
value of individual characters of these external circumstances. 

Other instances will probably occur to everyone. But 
those given are enough to show that the meaning we attach 
to terms like " good ” or “ right,” the ideas we have of the 
sort of things that goodness and rightness are, so far from 
being clear and distinct, are ordinarily in the highest degree 
confused and contradictory. And this shows the room there 
is for the critical reflection on these ideas, which is the special 
work of Moral Philosophy. 

It may, perhaps, at first sight, appear strange that we 
should be able to use such terms and apply them in our 
ordinary moral judgments without fully realizing what they 
mean. But the strangeness is only apparent. Of course, 
we must be able to attach some meaning to them. They 
cannot be, and clearly are not, mere meaningless collections 
of letters, or sounds to us. But a bare minimum of under- 
standing of their meaning is enough to enable us to use them 
in the way we do. We can do with*an amount of explicit 
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knowledge of the full natures of the facts indicated by them 
which is a mere fraction of what further reflection would reveal. 
And* the reason for this seems to be foqpd in the^act that, 
in general, we use them with a practical interest and%. practical 
end in view. The practical effect of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of an action is that it has got to be done if it # is right, 
and has got to be avoided if it is wrong. And for practical 
purposes that is all that we need to know. We could draw 
up a complete moral code for practical purposes, a complete 
list of right or wrong actions, like the great Catholic systems 
of Casuistry which have incurred sdch unjust obloquy, without 
knowing more about the meaning of right or wrong than this. 
Of course, as has been suggested above, in actual fact, our 
practical judgments of what actions are right or wrong are 
probably often affected by confusions and contradictions 
in our half-conscious assumptions about the sort of things 
that right or wrong are. ,And in these cases philosophical 
criticism will be of the greatest practical importance. But 
it does not seem necessary or inevitable that our unrealized 
assumptions should be thus inconsistent and contradictory. 
We might, theoretically, at any rate, so far as we have seen 
at present, purge our practical judgments of all contradictions, 
and produce a complete and consistent system. Yet even so, 
we shall have only come to the beginnings of knowledge of 
what good and right really are, and there will still be wide 
tracts of undiscovered territory for exploration by the moral 
philosopher. 

This, then, is his work. And all the systems of Moral 
Philosophy really resplve themselves into an examination 
and a statement of what these moral categories mean. The 
next question to ask is, " How do we set about it ? ” " What 
facts do we start from ? ” " What are the methods by which 
we examine our ordinary moral ideas and assumptions ? " 
And — a further point of special importance to usr— ' " What 
are the tests we must apply to any system of Ethics ? ” 

“ On wbat grounds may we reject some and accept others ? ” 
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We must have some kind of idea of the answer to these 
questions before we can begin our special task of examining 
certain representative ethical views. # 

Moral Philosophy, like all other forms of knowledge, starts 
from and is .based on certain facts whicfi the moral philo- 
sopher has got to explain, and according as he is successful 
or not in doing this, so will his system be accepted or con- 
demned. As has been said, his task is to give a complete 
account of the things which are meant by words like “ good ” 
or " right ” or “ ought.” What we want to know now is, 
what data he has got fronf which to work, what the evidence 
is on which he can base the conclusions he arrives at. 

The first and most important fact from which we start 
is the fact that we do make moral judgments at all. Yet even 
this apparently simple and obvious fact raises difficulties of 
its own. For we have to ask what^a moral judgment is. It 
is very easy to say that it is a judgment in which we use 
one of the particular group of predicates, “ good,” “ right,” 
and the like, and assert it of any particular subject: But this 
does not tell us what we want to know. As we have seen 
already we sometimes use these predicates, the same words, 
that is to say, in senses which do not naturally strike us 
as specifically moral. On the other hand, as we shall see in 
some detail later, the characteristically moral predicates in 
some other languages do not really mean exactly the same as 
their nearest equivalents in English. The Greek word, 
Agathos, for instance, which we translate “ good ” would 
not convey quite *the same meaning to a Greek as “ good ” 
would ' to an Englishman : the word would have slightly 
different associations and implications for him. And yet it 
is the chief moral category for him, and we call judgments 
in which it is used as the predicate moral judgments. What, 
then, is our justification for this ? What is the element 
of identity, oi meaning which is present in both cases, to the 
Englishman when he calls anything good and to the Greek, 
when he uses the Word Agathos ? W^iat is the minimum 
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which must be present in any idea to entitle it to be called 
moral ? 

Wg shall be helped in answering this ^difficult question if 
we recall the point already raised, that in ordinafy use the 
moral predicates have primarily a practical bearing. And this 
reference to practice is one of the elements in the meaning 
of any term which must be present to entitle it to be called 
moral. In using the moral terms, good, right, Agathos, or 
whatever it is, we assume at least that they refer to some- 
thing which is somehow a reason for pursuing those things 
in which it is present and avoiding those in which it is not 
present. We may mean something different in some respects 
by asserting that an action is right, and by saying in Greek 
that it is Agathos. But at least we must mean this much 
in both cases, that this is some reason why the action’should 
be done. But this is no£ all. There is always one obvious 
reason for doing any action* and that is that we want to do it. 
But that is not by itself a moral reason. We cannot and 
do not call a bare assertion of what we want to do a moral 
judgment. And so we get a further characterization of the 
fact indicated by a moral predicate. It is somehow different 
from our immediate desires, and may even at times be 
opposed to them. Further than this we cannot go at present. 
What its exact relation to them is, whether it is always and 
necessarily opposed to them, or whether it sometimes or 
generally leads us in the same direction, is a question which 
remains to be discussed. We have, then, got this further 
characterization of the moral fact, which *it is our task to , 
explain completely. .We can now say that it is a fact that is 
somehow a reason for doing some things and not doing others, 
and that it is a reason for doing this which is other than an 
immediate desire to act in this way. Of course, we are only 
at the beginning of the search. But we have found some 
of the data from which to start. Any description^ the moral 
fact which we can accept must at least describe it so as to 
. show us how it can be a reason for action of some particular 
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kind, and must distinguish it from our immediate desires. 
If it does not do this, the account will have to be rejected, 
because it* has failed^ to explain the most fundamental facts 
from which* we must start. 

But this is* not all the data we have. ’Besides the fact 
that we do make moral judgments, we must examine the 
moral judgments that we make, the particular things or 
kinds of things of which we assert goodness or rightness. 
This is a much more difficult task, particularly if we extend 
our researches beyond our own language and our own time. 
Besides this, we may examine what we may call the structure 
of actual moral arguments, the sort of reasons people give, 
when they do give reasons, for thinking that anything is right 
or wrong. • And then, perhaps, we may gain some guidance 
from examining the way people act, the things they do, the 
motives that appeal to them, and t*fae general psychological 
conditions of action. For instance^ a theory of what “ right” 
meant described it in such a, way that no one could really 
act in the way that was called right, we should clearly have to 
reject the account. The particular moral judgments of 
people we take as evidence of the sort of thing they imagine 
the moral fact (goodness or rightness or whatever we call it) 
to be. It must be, according to their idea of it, the sort of 
thing that could be a fact about the particular things of 
which they predicate it. Thus, to take a more general 
instance, we find in English that -the word " right,” in almost 
all cases n^iere it is used, is asserted of some action or course 
• of action. The word “ ought ” is used to express our relation 
to these actions : right actions are the .actions we ought to 
do. “'Good,” on the other hand, is sometimes used of 
actions, but it is more often applied to individual persons : 
“ he is a good man.” But yet it, too, has a close connection 
with “ right,” because it would be universally admitted that 
the good mail will do the actions which are right and which 
he ought to do. That is, the words are £l early used in a way 
which imply that they express different aspects of the same 
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moral fact, and that this moral fact has a special relation 
to conscious beings and to actions. It must be such that it 
can«be predicated of these ; and it seem^at any rate probable 
that it is not supposed to be predicable of anythiifg else. 

Besides these general features in our use* of the moral 
predicates, there are all the particular judgments, all the 
things or kinds of things of which we assert these predicates. 
And it is in using these data that difficulties really arise. 
How much weight are we to allow any particular moral 
judgment as evidence ? Obviously we cannot accept all 
moral judgments that are ever macle as of equal value, because 
it is a familiar and obvious fact that they so often contradict 
each other from person to person, and still more from age to 
age. It is really perhaps impossible to lay down any definite, 
rule by which we may decide exactly how much attention 
is to be given to each of the different moral judgments that are 
made. Probably each oae of us will be influenced more 
than we should care to allow by the personal factor, by the 
greater or slighter resemblance the view in question bears 
to our own view. And this is not altogether undesirable. 
For, after all, the first part of our duty in philosophical reflec- 
tion is to get our own views and all their implications clear. 
When we begin to try to do this we shall almost certainly 
modify and even reject a good many from which we started. 
And we shall work in the hope that a really complete under- 
standing of all the implications of the views from which we 
started would ultimately bring each of us to the sajne result. 
In that faith we may suffer gladly all the misunderstandings , 
and disputes which will be met with on the way. 

Yet even if we could ideally arrive at the truth starting 
from our own particular moral judgments alone, the examina- 
tion of the moral judgments of other people and other ages 
may in practice be of great help to us. And in dealing with 
these, we must at least have some idea of the \fray in which 
we are going to treaty them. We shall lay it down, then, as 
a general principle that any widely-spread or strongly held 
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view has at least a claim to consideration. We cannot be 
asked to assume the truth of all of them. But at least they 
may fairly^lemand that they should be explained. A theory 
which is to command assent must at least be able to show how 
such a view came to be held, what is the truth in it or the truth 
on which* it is based, and how the error in it, if error there 
be, came to be made. One exception, however, will be made to 
this rule. If a particular moral judgment, a judgment that 
any particular action or kind of action is right or wrong, is 
clearly only a deduction f®am a general theory, which has 
been formed on other grounds, then the particular judgment 
has no claim to respect apart from the theory. It follows 
from the theory and stands or falls with it. It is then the 
theory £hat we must examine, not the particular judgment. 
Really, however, no particular rules of procedure which we 
can lay down beforehand can be mofe than the most general 
suggestions. 

One more difficulty remains to be faced. We ha.ve spoken 
of discovering the meaning of the moral categories from an 
examination of ordinary moral judgments. But what does 
this process mean ? What is it that we discover ? This way of 
speaking suggests that everybody really means the same 
thing by the moral categories that are used, that the meaning 
that we shall finally attach to the moral predicates is in some 
sense what the people who used them meant by them all the 
time. But this raises a real problem. For we may well 
ask in what sense.exactly the people who used these terms 
•meant this by them all the time. It is very certain that, 
whatever our final account is, it will incltide very' much more 
than people weife clearly conscious of meaning in their ordinary 
use of these terms, and it is highly probable that we should 
find many people who at first sight at any rate would deny 
that they meant anything like this at all. There is only one 
assumption on which our way of talking and our mode of 
procedure could be justified. That is if we assumed that there 
was really something there, some real, moral fact, something*** 
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different from our immediate desires which was yet a real 
reason for pursuing those things in which it was present and 
avoiding those from which it was absent. It is tffis fact that 
we have got to examine and describe as completely as possible. 
Almost everyone has seen that there is such a fact, has had 
glimpses of it, as we might say, on the strength of which in 
their ordinary moral judgments they have pronounced it to 
be present in some cases and absent in others, and have used 
it in a way which implied that it had certain definite charac- 
teristics. To continue the metaphor, these glimpses form 
our data from which we have to draw up a complete descrip- 
tion of the fact in question. And we have to try to give an 
account which will reconcile and explain different people’s 
statements of what it was they saw, trying to discriminate 
between what they have really seen and what they have, 
without realizing it, inferred from the glimpse they had. 
Just so, a skilled detective will construct a complete picture 
of a man .who was seen near the scene of a crime at such-and- 
such a time by several eye-witnesses. They all agree perhaps, 
that he was tall, dressed in a light overcoat, and that it was 
not John Smith who passed often by there about that time. 
But one says that he had a beard, and another that it was 
only a scarf wrapped round the lower part of his face, one 
that he carried a revolver in his hand, another that it was 
only his pipe, and so on. Then different bits of further 
information will come from different people : one will notice 
that he wore glasses, another that he walked withrvery little 
noise, another will have noticed the road out of which he 
turned. From all these scraps of information our Sherlock 
Holmes will build up a complete description of the man, 
or perhaps identify him outright. He will have to allow for 
all the different factors which would influence the different 
witnesses, remembering that one is short-sighted, another 
imaginative, another only saw him in the dark part of 
the' road. He wilt agree that under the circumstances it 
would be much more likely that the one man should mistake 
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the scarf for a beard than that the other should mistake a 
beard for a scarf. And so bit by bit he will piece together 
the picture. And this is the sort of work that the moral 
philosopher nas to do. But as the detective can only produce 
his picture on the assumption that there really was a man 
there, so "the moral philosopher has got to assume to start 
with that there really is a moral fact to be described. 

Now supposing that someone simply denies that there is 
any fact there, asserts that it is all a delusion, that there is 
nothing which can be a real reason for action except our 
particular desires, there is at this stage no conclusive answer 
that we can give him. Perhaps there is no absolutely con- 
clusive answ r er to be given at any stage. But this is not a 
subject gn which it is safe for us to dogmatize yet. At this 
stage we can only say that it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that the practically univer&l testimony of all ages 
that there is something there ca« be entirely disregarded. 
The burden of proof rests on him. And we may venture to 
anticipate that he will not find it very easy to prove that 
there is nothing there, and to explain, as he would have to 
do, how so many people have come to think that there was. 

This consideration will perhaps give some idea of the task 
before the moral philosopher, and the conditions that he will 
have to fulfil. The aim of the present work is to examine 
some typical instances of attempts to work out a moral 
theory on these lines, and to see whether it is possible from 
an examiltation of. these attempts to gain some guidance 
burselves for a more positive treatment of the subject. 




PART I 


KANT AND THE GOOD IN ITSELF 


CHAPTER II 

KANT AND THE METAPHYSIC OF MORALS (I) 

T HE? first of these typical instances which we shall 
examine is the short work of Kant’s, in which he 
gives a concise account of h« theory of Ethics under 
the title of Fundamental Pringles of the Metaphysic of 
Morals. 

This work, as indeed most ol Kant’s writings, will probably 
appear to the student one of the most unattractive of the 
works which he is called upon to read. It is very rare to 
find anyone to whom Kant appeals at a first reading. The 
style is uncouth and the exposition extremely obscure. The 
conclusions he reaches seem particularly at variance with 
our ordinary ideas and our first impression is, that they are 
obviously absurd and perfectly easy to refute. The difficulty, 
indeed, seems to be to see how he ever got to them. But 
closer study will remove a great deal of this unfavourable 
impression. We shall see that he started from certain 
beliefs or assumptions about morality which we are all very 
apt to hold without seeing where they lead to, and that he 
got where he did simply by developing these. And we shall 
find that, so far from being obviously wrong, his general 
conclusions’ would be accepted by many modem thinkers, 
and that several modern theories of Ethics have a very great 
deal in common with his. 
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His preface gives us a fairly clear idea of what he was 
aiming at. We read, “The present treatise is, however, 
nothing more than the investigation apd establishment of 
the supreme principle of morality ” (p. 9). Or a little further 
back (p. 5), he asserts that it is “ Of the utmost necessity to 
construct a pure moral philosophy, perfectly cleared ®f every- 
thing which is only empirical." That is to say, he wants to 
leave aside all consideration of particular moral judgments, 
all statements about what we ought or ought not to do in 
these or those circumstances. T^hat would be a question 
of the special form that the moral law assumes in different 
particular cases. But what he asks is, “ What is the moral 
law, the one absolute rule of conduct which is the same in 
all circumstances, from which the particular rulfts for the 
particular circumstances can be deduced ? ” Or to put it 
in another way. When wo say that different things are right 
and good, what is this rightness or goodness which is the 
same in all its different forms, and by what formula is it to 
be described ? 

This, then, is what he is looking for. And his method of 
looking for it begins, at any rate, “ by proceeding analytically 
from common knowledge to a determination of its ultimate 
principle” (p. 9). That is to say, he begins by taking our 
ordinary ideas about morality, analysing them, seeing what 
is involved in them, and where we get to if we think them out 
consistently. Indeed, he is pursuing this method throughout 
the greater part of the book. At the end of the secondeection, 
he says, “ This section, like the first, was merely analytical.” 
And in the same place he says that his conclusions have been 
arrived at “ simply ... by the development of the uni- 
versally received notion of morality.” 

We shall find on examination that Kant started from, or 
was influenced by, several assumptions about what is good 
and right, which, at first sight at any rate, would seem 
thoroughly acceptably to our ordinary ideas. 1 What these 

* 1 He was also, no doubt, influenced (chiefly by way of repulsion) by 
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assumptions are will appear more definitely in the course 
of his argument, but they may be provisionally stated as 
follows : — 

(1) We* assume that if there is a moral law at all, it must 
be absolute and universal. It cannot admit, for instance, 
of exceptions for particularly favoured persons. It cannot 
be suspended in special circumstances, nor can we alter it 
to suit ourselves or our own convenience. This is for Kant, 
perhaps, the most important of the ordinarily received ideas 
about morality. He says* himself, for instance, “ everyone 
must admit that if a law is to have moral force, i.e., to be the 
basis of an obligation, it must carry with it absolute necessity.” 

(2) We assume, what is really much the same thing seen 
'from ^different point of view, that if a thing is really good, 

it must be good in and for itself. Its goodness must not 
depend on something else, and least of all upon its being a 
means to something else. For ti£n obviously it is the some- 
thing else which is good. This helps us to define what we 
are looking for. 

(3) We assume that the rightness or goodness of an action 
cannot depend on what we want. Being right is quite 
different from being wanted or desired. We should even be 
inclined to ascribe an added virtue to doing right when we 
do not want to do it. And a further important point is 
that we want different things at different times, and that 
different people want different or even contradictory things. 
So thaf if the rightness of anything depended upon our 
wanting it, it would not be absolute and necessary. 

(4) We assume that the goodness ornightness of an action 
does not depend upon its actual results. The results depend 
so largely on circumstances outside the action or the will of 
the person who acts, and so far as this is so the person cannot 
be held responsible for the result. And, a more important 

certain philosophical views which were current at the time, and from 
which he strongly dissented, such as Hedonism, on the one hand, 
and on the other mere unreasoned dogmatism about what was right 
and what was wrong, • 
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point still, if the goodness of the action depended upon the 
results, it would mean that it was the results which were really 
good f in themselves, and not the action at qjl. 

(5) We assume that the goodness of an action tisappears 
so far as it is done under pressure from anything outside, so 
far as it is not dependent entirely upon the person himself. 
For then it would not be a free action, and the person could 
not be held really responsible for it. 

Such, briefly and generally expressed, are the assumptions 
which Kant seems to have had in„his mind at starting. It 
remains to be seen how he worked them out into a system. • 

He begins with a broad general statement that nothing is 
absolutely good in itself save a good will. All the other 
qualities are good only if they are under the direction of a 
good will : they derive their goodness from the good will and 
are not good in themselves.. That is to say, to put it in more 
popular language, all that letters is that we should always 
want and try to do what we think right. It is not sufficient 
that we should merely wish to do right : “ not, to be sure,” 
says Kant, “ a mere wish, but the summoning of all means in 
our power.” Nor does it matter whether our particular 
actions succeed in their object. For that depends on circum- 
stances outside ourselves, and we may be prevented, as he 
says, by " the special disfavour of fortune or the niggardly 
provision of a step-motherly nature.” That, however, 
would not lessen our merit, which depends on our wishing 
and doing all we can to do right. 

This general statement of Kant’s is practically the same as 
the fourth of the ordinary assumptions set out above. Kant, 
indeed, really appeals to us to accept it on the grounds of its 
being such an assumption of our ordinary thinking. He 
speaks of the “ thorough assent of even common reason to 
this idea.” And the more or less popular appeals with which 
he tries to strengthen our readiness to accept it afe not really 
intended to be convincing by themselves. 

„ But these terms must be examined a little more closely, 
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if we are to get a dearer idea of what he means. In the first 
place, what does he mean by " will ” ? We need not, at this 
stage, attempt an exhaustive definition : it will be sufficient 
to arrive* at a general idea. Will is dearly very dosely 
bound up with action. It is not the mere wish to do some- 
thing, rtor is it even the making up of our minds that we will 
do it later. The will works when we decide to act, not in 
the sense of the decision to do so at a later date, but in the 
sense of immediate effective decision. And this .really 
amounts to saying that She will is the action. Why that 
Seems perhaps a little difficult at first is that when we speak 
of an action we are rather apt to think of it from an external 
point of view, as certain visible bodily movements. But if 
we attend to our experience of our own actions we shall also 
recognize the mental side of this, the decision in our mind 
that sets our limbs in motion. Th<?\vill is the action looked at 
from the point of view of what goes on in the mind. A good 
will, when active, is the doing of good actions. And Kant, 
as a matter of fact, uses the terms “ good will ” and “ good 
action ” almost indiscriminately. 

So much for his meaning of “ Will.” But it is even more 
important to see more clearly what he means by “ good,” 
or rather, perhaps, where he considers the goodness to lie. 
A good will is the doing of, or that which makes us do good 
actions. But what makes the action good ? We have 
already seen that it cannot be its results or effects. It must 
lie ratllter in the motive, that which impels us to do or to 
will this action. But, if the action is to be good, this motive 
cannot be the desire which moves us to the action. We have 
seen already how impossible it would be to get any fixed 
moral law from the consideration of desires, since they vary 
from time to time and from person to person. But for the 
present argument it is more important to realize that a desire 
is always for something. And if we looked for the goodness 
in the desire we should really be forced to look further and 
to seek for it in the thing which is desired. That would* 
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really be to put the goodness, again, not in the action itself 
but in the effects beyond the action : not here in the effects 
whi£h actually are produced, but in tfce effects Vhich are 
hoped for or desired. And so, once more, we should not 
have an action good in itself, because it would derive its 
goodness from something outside itself. 

Where, then, are we to look for that which gives moral 
worth to an action ? Kant’s statement of this is difficult, 
and must be examined closely (pp. 19.22). The action, he 
tells us, derives its moral worth fjom “ the maxim by which 
it is determined.” 

The “ maxim ” is explained as " the subjective principle 
of volition.” And he speaks again of the worth of actions 
lying “ in the principle of the will.” The principle of the. 
will seems to mean, more generally, the reason for which the 
action is done, with theiimportant proviso, in so far as the 
reason does not lie outsid^ Jthe action itself. But if it must 
lie within the action, it can only lie in the nature of the action 
itself. That is what Kant appears to mean in speaking of 
“ what is connected with my will as a principle ... in other 
words, simply the law of itself.” Here the word “ law ” is 
important. It appears, in this passage, to be used primarily 
in the sense in which we speak of a law of nature. A law 
of nature is really a statement of a universal fact about all 
the members of a class, a description of their general nature, 
or perhaps a universal connexion between some universal 
properties. Thus, for instance, the law of gravity is* a state- 
ment of the fact that solid bodies attract one another with * 
a certain definite force. This is a universal fact about solid 
bodies, it is a part of their nature. And laws of nature are 
thus more or less complete descriptions of the universal 
natures of certain kinds of things. 

We may see reason later to believe that Kant himself was 
not always free from confusion in his conception of law, and 
not perfectly consistent in his use of the term. But we may 
* be content for the present with the fact that this is the 
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primary meaning which he attaches to it. So that the law 
of an action means primarily for him the nature of the action, 
its universal character. Thus he says (p. 20), that “ Nothing 
remains wMch can determine the will except objectively the 
law ” (that is, really, the fact that the action is of such a kind) 
“ and subjectively pure respect for this practical law.” The 
addition of ” practical ” is intended to distinguish it from 
other kinds of law. The law of gravity, for instance, that 
solid bodies attract each other, docs not directly affect our 
wills. But the practical lqj»v which says that actions of this 
kind are good and therefore must be done is of direct impor- 
tance for our wills and our actions. 

But the most important new conception which meets us 
•here i^theSdea of “ respect.” What does he mean by that ? 
He admits that it may be considered vague. He defines it, 
in one place, as “ the conception ei a worth which thwarts 
my self-love.” And a little furttyeV back, he says, “ What I 
recognize immediately as a law for me I recognize with respect. 
This merely signifies the consciousness that my will is sub- 
ordinate to a law,” and so on. Or again, “ The immediate 
determination of the will by the law, and the consciousness 
of this is called respect.” 

The upshot of this seems to be that it hardly ought to be 
called a feeling at all, though Kant speaks of it as such. 
It seems to be more truly the knowledge or the consciousness 
or the recognition of a certain fact. We respect the law 
simply by recognizing that it is the law, that the action is 
good and therefore must be done. What moves our will or 
makes us do the action is the knowledge or recognition — a 
cognitive process — that the action is of a certain kind, i.e., 
good. 

Now if we have interpreted Kant fairly, there is the obvious 
appearance of a vicious circle here. The rightness or goodness 
of an action consists negatively in the fact that we are not 
moved to do it by anything outside the, action itself. Posi- 
tively, it is determined by the principle of volition, the reason , 
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for which we do it. The action is right, then, if it is done 
for a certain reason. But for what reason ? We can only 
saj^ that for the reason that it is right* and we recognize it 
as such. That is to say, it is right because it is dbne because 
it is right. 

Now the circle as it presents itself to us did not so present 
itself to Kant, because he did not use the same terms. He 
used much more obscure and ambiguous terms which served 
to hide it from him. On the other hand, from a different 
point of view, Kant undoubtedly did face the real difficulty 
here presented in this form. Perhaps a little further con- 
sideration will serve to solve the apparent circle. 

To do right we must act because it is right to act in that 
way. This is not a mere empty form of words. * It^t least 
serves to narrow down the field of action which we call right, 
by laying down that rightness can only belong to actions 
which are done in obedience to or out of respect for a law. 
We recognize these actions as being of a certain kind — good 
or right — in themselves as being universally and necessarily 
such and therefore always to be done. And we must do them 
because we recognize them as always and universally and 
necessarily to be done, and not because of any particular 
appeal they make to us at that particular time or in those 
particular circumstances. That is to say, we must act by 
rule and with the rule in mind ; each particular action to be 
right must appeal to us as an instance of a universal kind or 
universal rule of action. Or, in Kantian language, *we must 
act thus in obedience to or out of respect for a law. 

If, now, we want? to put our difficulty into more Kantian 
language we should say, at this point, that the law according 
to which we must act seems to be nothing more than the law 
that we must act according to the law. And Kant would, 
in a sense, admit this to be true, though he would deny that 
there was any real contradiction or vicious circle. We find 
him asking (p. 22 ),*" But what sort of law can that be ? " 
Clearly we- cannot look for it in any particular law which 
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we can formulate in detail. Such a law would only apply 
to certain circumstances or certain special kinds of actions. 
Take, for instance, tyie commandment' “ Thou shalt not &ear 
false witness against thy neighbour.” This law is absolutely 
valid, no doubt, and absolutely necessary. But it only applies 
in certain circumstances, when, that is, it is a question of 
giving evidence about another man at all. And there are 
numberless actions to which such a rule would have no 
application at all. It must derive its rightness therefore 
from some general fact whi«h% present in it and in all other 
kinds of right action as well. And what we are looking for 
is a description of this fact. In other words, we want to 
know what is the rule or law of action. 

• No% if Ve thus refuse to admit any particular rule, any 
rule that applies to particular actions or in particular circum- 
stances only, as the moral law, what do we get left ? We 
get, as Kant says (p. 22), “ Nothing but the universal con- 
formity of its actions to law in general.” That is to say, 
we get nothing left in which we can look for the moral law, 
except the universal nature of law as such. And the essence 
of law as such is that it should be universal. We are left, 
as Kant would say, with the bare form of universality, which 
is the essential nature of law as such. And so we get (p. 22), 
the all-important first maxim, “ I am never to act otherwise 
than so that I could also will that my maxim should become 
a universal law.” So that he does really accept the position 
that the* moral law is simply that we should act in obedience 
to law, that is to say to law as such. 

This is the essence of goodness, this is the moral law from 
which all particular rules of conduct are to be deduced. 
Kant proceeds to show how this is to be done, how particular 
moral rules follow from this. Thus we say that it is wrong 
to tell a lie. ^If we ask why, the answer is that if lying were 
right it would have to be a universal law. Everybody would 
have to lie whenever they spoke. But«if we try to imagine 
a state of things in which such a rule was accepted, we qpn 
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see at once that it would be an impossible one and that the 
rule would be shown to be self-contradictory. Suppose that 
such a state of things existed and evgry one lied, that is, 
said the contrary of what they believed to be the case. In 
that case, it would soon cease to be lying, because it would 
not convey a false impression and would deceive nobody. 
The possibility of deceiving anyone by a lie (and therefore 
the temptation to tell a lie) depends on there being some 
people or a majority of people who tell the truth. Universal 
lying is impossible or indeed unmeaning. Therefore, as we 
could not make lying a universal rule, it cannot be right. 
Or, again, we say that suicide is wrong. For if it was ever 
right, it would have to be right in itself, and therefore always 
right. That is to say, every one would have* to ^ommit 
suicide, so that very soon there would be no one left to go 
on practising the virtue of committing suicide. It cannot 
be universalized, and it contradicts itself if we try to univer- 
salize it. So we have here a clear test of what is right and 
what is wrong. If any sort of action is really right, right 
or good in itself, then it must always be so. If it really ought 
to be done as something good in itself, then it always ought 
to be done. And if it cannot be done always or by all people, 
if the attempt thus to universalize it as a rule of conduct 
breaks down and contradicts itself, then it cannot be right 
and good. 

This, then, is the first stage of Kant’s answer to the problem 
which he has raised. It is apt to seem to us difficulMo grasp, 
perhaps even rather fantastic. As we go further into Kant’s- 
exposition of the subject, it will become clearer. But for 
the present it may help towards the understanding of it, if 
we consider it in this way : — 

The question we set out to solve is, What is good ? It is 
clearly a characteristic of some actions. We ask what 
characteristic it is, and the question is difficult to answer at 
first. But we shall* at any rate, be ready to admit that if 
any kind of action is good, in itself and not merely as a means, 
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it must always be good. And if we ought to do the actions 
that are good — and to say this is really the same thing as to 
say that they are g<^od — then it clearly follows that if one 
person at oAe time ought to do such an action, then every 
one at every time ought to do it ; for, if good in itself, it 
must be good at every time for every one. And, conversely, 
if it cannot be made into a universal rule, if it is in the nature 
of things impossible for every one at every time to do it, 
then it cannot be good in itself. We should be ready, at any 
rate, to accept this as a practical test. But Kant goes further. 
Ht’ argues that if we think it out, we shall find that this fact 
— the possibility of being universalized — which we are ready 
to take as a test, is, in reality, not only a practical criterion 
but tha, very essence of goodness. 

Goodness or rightness simply is universality, the being a 
universal rule, so that we have hei%, not only a final and 
complete practical lest, but also, what we have been looking 
for all along, a statement of the essential nature of goodness. 
And with this he ends the first section of his argument. 
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KANT AND THE METAPHYSIC OF* MORALS (II) 

I N the second section of the book Kant begins the dis- 
cussion over again from a different point of view. He 
now raises the question, what it is in us that recognizes 
or knows this law, or what kind of knowledge it is. And 
he is concerned to show that it is not empirical knowledge, 
but necessary knowledge, and therefore a priori. These are 
terms taken from Kant’s theory of knowledge, a complicated 
and difficult subject which it is obviously impossible .to treat 
of fully here. We must content ourselves with a brief 
summary, inevitably mugh and incomplete, of the points in 
it which are of importance for his moral theory. 

His theory of knowledge is based on the fundamental 
distinction between empirical and necessary knowledge. 
Empirical knowledge is knowledge of particular facts by 
means of what he calls experience, which practically amounts 
to sensation and perception. The essential feature of this 
kind of knowledge is that it gives us particular facts only 
and nothing universal or necessary. Thus, for instance, we 
perceive that this stone is falling to the ground. That is a 
fact of experience. But that by itself gives us no grounds 
whatever for asserting that other stones will do «the same, 
still less for asserting that there is any law of nature that all 
stones or all solid 'bodies must act in that way in those cir- 
cumstances. That is a universal, necessary fact. But we 
cannot have experience or empirical knowledge of such facts- 
Universal facts like this can only be got at a priori by the 
exercise of reason. And the exercise of our reason shows 
us, to put his view roughly, that they are involved in our 
experience, that they are the necessary conditions of our 
having experience at all. What our reason finds to be thus 
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involved in our experience, we know as universal and 
necessary. 

Now the moral law, it is anything, is absolutely necessaify 
and universal Therefore it must be known, or recognized 
by the reason. We recognize it and respect it, and therefore 
act according to it in virtue of our being reasonable beings. 
Any other beings, therefore, which are endowed with reason 
must recognize it similarly. That is what Kant means by 
saying that it must be binding on all rational beings, and 
not on men alone, for it is not in virtue of our specifically 
human qualities nor under the particular conditions of human 
life that we recognize it, but by means of the universal reason, 
which, of course, we may share with higher orders of beings. 
Since, therefore, it is as rational beings that we are subject 
to the moral law, it is evident that the moral law must depend 
on and be intimately bound up with ou» rationality. And so, 
as Kant says, " since moral laws ought to hold good for every 
rational creature, we must derive them from the general 
conception of a rational being.” Hence it becomes necessary 
to attempt some analysis and description of reason, or of a 
rational being. 

With this, he begins an important passage (p. 36), “ Every- 
thing in nature works according to laws.” This shows, once 
more, how his idea of the meaning of law is primarily that 
of a law of nature. As we saw, the law according to which a 
thing acts is really only the statement of that thing’s essential 
nature. He goes on, “ Rational beings alone have the 
faculty of acting according to the conception of laws, that is, 
according to principles, i.e., have a will.'* The essence of 
being a rational being is really twofold : (1) He is conscious 
of the law according to which he acts. That really amounts 
to saying that he knows his own essential nature as a rational 
being, or the essential nature of reason . (2) He acts according 

to the law of his nature as a rational being, not because this 
“ nature ” acts in or on him as some external force, but 
simply because of his conscious recognition of it as the law 
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of his nature. The facility of this kind of conscious action 
is what we mean by will. It may be pointed out, incidentally, 
here how this idea serves to make clever the meaning of the 
first maxim. For the reason which finds the universal law 
of action really finds it in its own nature : the universal law 
of action for rational beings is really the essential nature of 
rational beings or of reason. And the essential thing about 
reason is that it is that which deals with universals and 
recognizes universal laws. 

If, therefore, we human beings were pure reason, we should 
just act according to the moral law, that is according to*our 
nature, of which we were conscious. There would be no 
sense of constraint and no difficulty, because there would be 
nothing in us which could possibly move us tt) acj in any 
other way. This is what Kant means when he says (p. 37), 
" A perfectly good wifl would therefore be equally subject 
to objective laws (viz., laqvs of good), but could not be con- 
ceived as obliged thereby to act lawfully, because of itself 
from its subjective constitution it can only be determined by 
the conception of good.” But we human beings are not pure 
reason, and that accounts for the fact that we feel the moral 
law, at times, as something imposed from without, something 
forced on us which constrains us and limits our freedom of 
action. Our will is not only determined by reason but also 
by other influences, our desires and inclinations. These are 
often opposed to the commands of reason, and consequently 
have to be controlled by it as something outside of and 
superior to themselves. That is why, as applied to composite 
beings like ourselves, we can speak of the moral law as an 
obligation, a command, or an imperative. It is the idea of 
the moral law as an imperative that Kant goes on to discuss. 
And he expresses what has been said by the words (p.. 38), 
“ Imperatives are only formulae to express the relation of 
objective laws of all volition to the subjective imperfection 
of the will of this or that rational being, e.g., the human will.” 

He begins by laying down an easily understood distinction 
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between categorical and hypothetical imperatives. The latter 
are statements of the means..to a, particular end, for instance, 
you must do such-anchsuch a thing, if you want to produce 
such-and-such a result. They only apply under certain 
conditions. Into the general discussion of this kind of 
imperative and its further sub-divisions, it is not necessary 
to enter here. The conception is perfectly simple and intel- 
ligible. On the other hand, the categorical imperative must 
be absolute : it just states that something must be done, 
not from any reason except its own nature, any special 
conditions which make it necessary in order to achieve a 
particular purpose. It is here that the difficulty comes in : 
Kant himself says that “ the difficulty of determining its 
possibility is h very profound one.” But, at the same time, 
he holds that, if there is to be a moral law at all, it must be 
in the form of a categorical imperative^ This, indeed, follows 
from all that has been said before* For otherwise it would 
not be universal, absolute, and necessary, would not state 
what is good in itself, always and under all circumstances, 
in a word, would not fulfil any of the conditions which have 
been laid down as the criterion of a real moral law. 

For the present, however, we are not to discuss the possi- 
bility of such an imperative : one may leave it, as he says, 
“ undecided whether what is called duty is not merely a 
vain notion.” We are to confine ourselves to making up 
our minds, supposing there is such a law, of what kind it 
must be. At least,” he says, “ we shall be able to show 
what we understand by it, and what this notion means.” 
He then repeats an argument with which we are already 
familiar. The categorical imperative cannot command any 
particular sort of action. For any particular sort of action 
can only be done under certain conditions, so that the 
imperative would become hypothetical, and not of universa. 
application. So we are left once more with just the universal 
form of law, the maxim that our actions »must conform to 
law. And so we get again the first principle of morals, which 
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is the categorical imperative. “ Act only on that maxim 
whereby thou canst at the same time will that it should 
become a universal law.” He then proceeds to apply this 
principle to particular duties, on the lines wi$h which we 
are already familiar. And he ends up with an acute piece of 
psychological observation, when he says that when we do 
wrong — as in murder or theft, for instance — we do not ever, 
in fact, will that our action should become universal. On 
the contrary, we want other people to go on doing right, so 
that we can benefit by our wrong actions. Wrong-doing 
consists in making an exception for oneself. 

We have now, Kant thinks, sufficiently shown what sort 
of thing the imperative of moral duty must be, if it exists 
at all. “ We have not yet, however,” he Says /p. 52), 
“ advanced so far as to prove a priori that there is actually 
such an imperative, tht.t there is a practical law which com- 
mands absolutely of itself," He has found what such a law 
must be if it exists, and he now asks whether there are any 
actual beings to which it applies and in which it is realized. 
And to decide whether there are any actual beings which are 
under this law, he thinks it necessary to raise the question 
whether there are any beings which have a value in themselves 
and not as a means to anything else, in other words, are ends 
in themselves. Thus he says (p. 55), " Supposing, however, 
that there were something whose existence has in itself an 
absolute worth, something which, being an end in itself, 
could be a source of definite laws, then in this and'this alone 
would lie the source of a possible categorical imperative, i.e.*, 
a practical law.” * 

And he answers this question himself. " Man and generally 
any rational being exists as an end in himself.” It is impor- 
tant, in this connexion, to remember that it is only in so 
far as he is a rational being that man is an end in himself. 
Kant repeats his old argument that, in so far as he consists 
in desires and inclinations, man cannot be so regarded. 
Desires are for something, and therefore they cannot be 
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good in themselves. And the objects of desire depend for 
their value on being desired, and this they may or may not 
be, just as*it happens. But, as human beings are ends# in 
themselves, it must 0e in so far as they are rational. 

But how cfo we know that human beings are ends in them- 
selves, and not simply there as means to something else ? 
Kant gives his reason (p. 57). " Man necessarily conceives 

his own existence as being so : so far then this is a subjective 
principle of human actions. But every other rational being 
regards its existence similarly, just on the same rational 
principle that holds for me : so that it is at the same time 
an objective principle.” That is to say, each one of us 
recognizes that he is an end in himself, and that he does not 
need his existence to be justified as a means to something 
else. And further reflection will show us, as seen above, 
that it is as a rational being that each of us is an end in 
himself. If, therefore, it is being a national being that makes 
each man an end in himself, it f6llows that the same thing 
must apply to all rational beings. It is part of their nature 
as rational beings. So our reason recognizes all rational 
beings as ends in themselves, and therefore bids us to treat 
them as such, even if our inclinations sometimes urge us to 
regard ourselves as an end and all other human beings as 
means. That would be essentially self-contradictory and 
reason forbids it. And so we get the further law : “So act 
as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or that 
of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as means 
only.” 

Leaving aside, now, the practical applications of this which 
come after the formulation of the law, we must turn our 
attention to certain more general deductions which follow 
from it. We have now got a universal law of action which 
is based on the nature of rational beings. The law, in fact, 
is really a statement of the essential facts about rational 
beings : the law which they recognize is their own nature. 
Hence we must not think of rati mal beings merely as being 
3 
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subject to* law. The law arises from their own nature, so 
that in a real sense they must be thought of also as lawgivers. 
So*ve get what Kant calls the third practical principle of the 
will, that is (p. 60), “ the idea of the fvill of every rational 
being as a universally legislative will.” “ Thus,” he says, 
“ the will is not simply subject to the law, but so subject that 
it must be regarded as itself giving the law, and on this ground 
only, subject to the law (of which it can regard itself as the 
author).” The practical reason — the reason that deals with 
action, which is the same thing as, the will of a rational being — 
is, then, the law-giver. For the law depends on its nature. 
But as its nature as reason is to deal with universals and to 
be universal in its application, it follows that its laws must 
be universal, that is, its rules of action must be*universally 
applicable. So if each rational being gives laws that are 
universally applicable, ^hen the law or principles of action 
of each rational being mutt not clash with those of any other, 
but must work in together with them. And thus we reach the 
conception of a kingdom of ends, " all ends combined in a sys- 
tematic whole.” Each human being, or each rational being 
is a member of this kingdom of ends both as legislator and as 
subject. Of course, as we are none of us purely rational, it 
is, as Kant says, only an ideal, and in practice the ends which 
different human beings actually do pursue only too often 
clash. 

We now get to a complete account of the moral law, and 
Kant explains in his own terms its full nature and the 
relation of the three formulae already given to one another. 
We have first the fo;m, or the general description of it. The 
essential point in this is that it must be universal in its appli- 
cation. Then we have the matter, or the particular things 
to which the general law applies or in which it is found. 
These are rational beings, human beings in so far as they are 
rational and any other rational beings that fhere may be. 
As they are rational^ that is, conscious of the law, we may 
speak of them as obeying it, an expression which could not 
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strictly be used of the relation of unconscious, material things 
to the law of their being. Finally we get “ the totality of 
the system* of these,” that is, of the different particular things 
united together in a iystem by their obedience to the general 
law of this common nature. And so, we get the kingdom of 
ends. 

This concludes the second section of the book, and with 
it the most important part of the argument for our purposes. 
But Kant is not content to leave the matter here. He says 
that we have shown that .morality is essentially bound up 
with the autonomy of the will, reason as self-legislative. 
But we have not yet shown that “ morality is no creation of 
the brain.” _We have not shown that it is possible, that 
reason can* be self-legislative and capable of laying down 
moral laws. He proceeds to attempt this task in the third 
section, and in the course of his argument throws some fresh 
light on the important points already raised. Otherwise the 
examination of the section need not detain us long. It raises 
some points of great interest for the consideration of his 
general philosophical position, but its specifically ethical 
importance is small. 

The first point which needs some explanation is the passage 
at the beginning of the section, where he talks about the 
difference between autonomy and heteronomy, between 
rational freedom and physical necessity. By freedom, he 
explains, he does not mean just caprice, the entire absence 
of any law by which to act. The will, or the practical reason, 
is free if and in so far as it acts purely from its own law, 
the law of its own nature. Of course, in a sense, physical 
things act according to the law of their own nature : the 
stone, for instance, falls to the earth because it is part of 
its own nature as a solid body to do so. But the important 
difference, which forbids us to assert freedom in this case, 
is that the physical thing can only act according to the law 
of its nature if it is set going, as it wey:e, by some thing dr 
some force outside it. There has to be an external stimulusi 
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Nothing in physical nature could act quite by itself. A tree 
falls. It does so partly because it is its nature as a solid 
body to gravitate to the earth. But that is not*the whole 
cause of the event. There must be sdnething.^as we say, 
to make it fall : perhaps the soil round its "roots has been 
loosened by rain, or it has been struck by lightning. So it 
is all through nature, which is what Kant is referring to in 
speaking about the efficient cause according to which every- 
thing acts. That is why these things are not free or 
autonomous, because the way they act is partly, at any rate, 
controlled by events outside themselves. . 

Thus to be autonomous or free a thing would have to act 
simply from its own nature, without being in any way con- 
trolled or stimulated by any efficient cause outside itself.. 
If the will is free, it would have to act in this way. And 
what he is now concerned to prove is the possibility of any- 
thing which can act in thft way. He wants, that is, to prove 
the existence of a “ pure seif,” a self which can act without 
any stimulus from outside 1 in the way described. As he 
attaches so much importance to the proof, it is necessary to 
say something about it, though it really concerns his general 
philosophical position rather than his ethical views. 

This “ proof ” of the existence of a pure self is on lines 
analogous to his well-known proof of the existence of things 
in themselves. What that proof is can only be very briefly 
and inadequately touched on here. Experience, he says, 
only tells us of things as they affect us. Or, to put> it in a 
less controversial way, experience only gives us the appearance 
of things, how they, look or appear to us. Or, at least it 
only gives us the sensible qualities of things, their colour, 
etc. But if we reflect on it, reason shows us that there must 
be a thing which looks like that, which has these qualities, 

1 Or rather uncontrolled by any stimulus from .outside. Even 
Kant would admit that the exercise of human freedom is in reply to 
the stimulus of an occasion. But the character of the action, which 
makes it right, is not determined by the special characteristics of the 
external circumstances. 
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or which affects us in that way. We cannot say anything 
about it, because anything we could say would be giving its 
qualities, hot it. But it is a necessary assumption that it 
is there. Now, to Apply this to the self. The self, as we 
experience it, ts in the midst of an external world, and is 
constantly being affected by the things around it and reacting 
to them by the emotions which they arouse in it. That is 
the empirical self. But the very fact of our experience of 
this involves the existence of what we might call a self in 
itself, behind all these things, the something which is acted 
on by them and reacts in different ways. Or in other words, 
the will controlled, as we see it, by all these external influences 
implies a will in itself, a pure will behind all this. And if 
,we consider this, we find we have got the pure self that we 
want. This is a very rough and incomplete summary of 
Kant’s view. And with this we conclude the last section of 
the book. * 

It is not easy to sum up the 'results of this exposition in 
a few sentences. Kant starts by looking for a rule- of conduct 
or moral law which shall be absolutely necessary and universal. 
And he finds that you cannot lay down any particular rule of 
conduct as being the universal rule. Not that, if it is a true 
rule, there will be any exceptions to it, but because no parti- 
cular rule will apply universally, there will be other rules 
wanted for other relations of life. So we find that the only 
thing left that we can say about the moral law is that it must 
be universal. That fact which we admitted to be the test 
of it, we now find to be the essential thing about it. And 
all particular rules must be deduced from this, by seeing 
whether they can be universalized or not. They cannot, of 
course, be universalized in one sense, because they cannot 
cover all the relations of life or apply to all kinds of action. 
But when we speak of some particular rule — " Thou shalt not 
steal,” for instance — being made a universal rule, we really 
are using universal in a slightly different sense to mean a rule 
which admits of no exceptions in the circumstances in which. 
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it could be applied at all. There are no cases where it could 
apply to which it does not. The opposite rule could never 
hold good. There is no real difficulty in this distinction. 

This, then, is the moral law. Anything which acts accor- 
ding to that law will be good in itself, and converslly anything 
good in itself must act according to that law. But are there 
any such beings ? He does not ask whether there are, in 
fact, any beings which do actually act according to that law. 
That would involve empirical investigations of an insuperable 
difficulty. He begins rather at .the other end, and asks if 
there are any beings which we must conceive of as being good 
in themselves or ends in themselves. There must be such 
beings, he considers : because we cannot think of everything 
only as having value as a means to something ^lse. That 
would land us in an infinite regress. So we find such teings 
in man, in so far as he # is rational, and in general in any 
rational being. We ha\% already seen the arguments by 
which this is proved, and tile consequences he draws from it. 
But these are the two important points of the theory which 
must be grasped. The essential moral fact is universality. 
And it is rational beings, in virtue of their possession of 
reason, which are good in themselves, and therefore aware 
of and subject to the moral law. All the rest of the discussion 
centres round these two points. With this we must conclude 
the exposition of Kant’s moral theory. 



CHAPTER IV 


KANT 4ND THE METAPHYSIC OF MORALS: 
CRITICISM 

I N criticisms of Kant’s ethical theory in text-books of 
Philosophy and elsewhere, we often find the chief 
emphasis laid on the supposed practical consequences 
of Kant’s view, which are represented as being obviously at 
variance with our ordinary moral ideas, and in some cases 
amounting almost to a reductio ad absurdum of his whole 
theory. 

. It js argued, for instance, that none of these so-called 
moral rules can really be universalized in practice. The rule. 
Thou shalt not lie, for instance, lea/is to the conclusion that 
if a man pursued by murderers cofild be saved by a timely 
lie, it would nevertheless be wrong for us to tell this lie, and 
that it would be our duty to help the murderers to commit 
the crime by telling them which way their victim had gone. 
Kant, indeed, seems ready to accept this conclusion. But 
almost everyone would feel that a conclusion like this violates 
our strongest moral feelings, and that a view which really 
led to this conclusion would have to be abandoned. Or again, 
" Thou shalt not kill,” if universalized, would forbid war, 
capital punishment, and even legitimate self-defence or 
defence of other people. And, though there are people who 
have gone to these lengths, it is certain that the moral sense 
of the majority of mankind is against them. We should say 
that " Thou shalt not kill,” is a sound rule, in general, but 
that there are circumstances in which we may or must break 
it. If we modify the rule and say, “ Thou shalt not kill, 
except under certain circumstances,” to make it auniversal 
and at .the same time a practical rule we should have to 
mention all the circumstances in the forjnula. And if we try 
we shall find this absolutely impossible. Thus if we say that 

37 
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one may kill in defence of the life of another, we find that 
this would not apply if the other was a murderer we were 
drfending from justice. If we say that one may kill in defence 
of the life of another who ought not* to be killed, then of 
course we have said nothing. We have ‘only raised the 
question again when or under what circumstances ought or 
ought not a man to be killed, which is just the question we 
are asking. 

We can strengthen this line of argument by finding cases 
of actions which would be universally recognized as good and 
yet which could not possibly be universalized, where the 
attempt to universalize them would lead to as great logical 
absurdities as universal lying. Take the question of self- 
sacrifice, for instance. The universal moral sentiment of 
mankind recognizes self-sacrifice as a great good. Yet the 
attempt to universalize jt would be absolutely self-contradic- 
tory. For self-sacrifice, 'giving up what we want ourselves 
to other people, involves for it to be possible the existence 
of other people who accept the sacrifice. But if everyone is 
sacrificing himself, there will be no one to accept the sacrifice, 
and self-sacrifice itself becomes impossible. 

The same question, really, comes up from a different 
point of view when we find two principles of action, both 
apparently right, clashing with each other. We have the 
rule forbidding the telling of lies. And we have another rule 
bidding us preserve innocent human life by every means in 
our power. Both these would be recognized a# wholly 
laudable principles of action. But, as we have seen, in the* 
case of the man escaping from murderers they come into 
conflict. If we ask how we are to decide between them, all 
we can say is that it depends on the circumstances of the 
particular case. But with that we have already abandoned 
Kant’s principle. We recognize that it is impossible to have 
any general rule, absolutely universal and admitting of no 
exceptions. We cannot lay down beforehand a general 
formula which can be applied ready-made to each particular 
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case. We have to examine each particular case on its merits, 
because we never can be sure beforehand that its special 
circumstances will not be of importance. 

We shall probably* be ready to accept all that is said in 
criticism of xhiS kind as quite true. And, if it is true, as 
against Kant’s exposition of his system it is perfectly con- 
clusive, so far as it goes. There can be no doubt that he 
really thought that he had got hold of a principle of supreme 
importance for practice, which would really enable us to 
decide in actual cases what we ought or ought not to do. 
And equally without doubt is it, if there is anything in the 
above criticisms, that he had not in fact found such a principle. 
We cannot apply his test, as he thought we could, to all 
practical cases. But, in spite of all this, it still remains open 
to question whether these objections are fatal to the Kantian 
system as a whole. They are fatal to^he practical conclusions 
that Kant draws from the central and fundamental points 
of his system. But it remains ?o be seen whether it was 
really necessary to draw these conclusions. It is stfll possible 
that we may be able to abandon these conclusions, against 
which we have found such decisive objections, and yet still 
retain these central and fundamental points. 

If we wished to essay this kind of salvage work, we should 
probably argue something in these terms : — Let us admit, we 
should say, that we cannot get a definition or account of the 
good which we can use as an absolute criterion to decide in 
each particular case what is right or not. But that is not 
.to admit that Kant’s general account of what constitutes 
good or right is false : it merely shows that we cannot use 
his definition in the way he thought that we could. Still less 
is it to say that no general account of the nature of goodness 
or rightness is possible. But it does say that any general 
account of the |;ood that we get will have to be ex post facto. 
That is to say, after we have decided that a particular action 
or kind of action is good or right, we can U>ok for and discover 
in it what it was that made it good or right. 
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This procedure may be illustrated from other subjects of 
philosophical investigation. Thus the general account of the 
nature of causation, which Philosophy tries to arrive at, 
would not help us to decide in any particular case what was 
the cause of what. It would only enable us’ to Isay what the 
general nature of the connexion was, which we had already 
discovered to exist between certain things. Or again, we 
might arrive at a definition of truth, we might come to the 
conclusion that it was the agreement of two ideas or the 
agreement of an idea with reality or any other of the definitions 
which different schools of philosophers have mentioned. But 
whatever definition we adopt, it will be derived from an 
examination of instances of propositions which are true. 
And it will not enable us to tell whether any proposition is 
true or false. At the most, it tells us the exact meaning of 
the question we are asking when we ask whether any parti- 
cular proposition is true or false. 

Now this distinction was perfectly familiar to Kant, who 
was probably, indeed, the first person who really grasped it. 
But he does not seem to have applied it, as we might have 
expected him to do, to his moral theory. But if we apply 
it, as he ought to have done, we shall no longer ask or expect 
that our account of the nature of good should give us a 
practical criterion which would decide at once whether any 
particular action was right or wrong. The most we can expect 
of it is that it should help us to get clear in our own minds 
about the real nature of the question we ought to ask in 
particular moral cases. 

This it does do when it tells us that the essence of the 
rightness of an action is its universality. But here we come 
up against the objection already given that this is impossible, 
because there is really no such thing as universality in moral 
precepts. As we saw, all so-called rules of right conduct 
have exceptions in certain cases, and each case has to be 
considered on its merits. For the possibility of a universal 
rule applying to more actions than one, depends upon these 
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different actions being of the same kind. And, of course, 
as a matter # of fact no action is exactly the same as any other 
in all its circumstances, and we can never say beforehand 
that its specie circumstances are irrelevant to its moral worth. 
So that really we should need a special rule for each action. 

"Well,” the reply to this objection would be, " and why 
not ? ” For, it would be urged, this argument really rests 
on a confusion about the meaning of universality. It would 
apply equally, for instance, against the Law of the Uniformity 
of Nature. We express this law by saying that the same 
causes always produce the same effects. But of course we 
know all the time really that there never is exactly the same 
cause or the same effect repeated : exactly the same event 
or series of etents never does and never can occur twice over. 
But that does not invalidate the law, if we understand it 
rightly. For universality does not necessarily involve there 
being actually more than one case^of a particular law. Per- 
haps there would be less danger of confusion if, for the 
misleading word " universality,” we substituted a Word such 
as " necessity,” which is really a better expression of the 
same idea. We should then say that the Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature means that the cause is necessarily 
connected with the effect. And in a moral question we should 
say that this action is necessarily right, that it necessarily 
follows from all these circumstances that the action should 
be done. We may say, if we like, that if per impossible we 
could gef exactly the same circumstances over again, exactly 
the same action would have to be done. The fact that ex- 
actly the same circumstances cannot really be repeated does 
not make this an empty phrase. We can surely attach some 
meaning to the question. Supposing that anyone else were 
in exactly the same circumstances, should we will him to act 
in this way ? e\jen though, as a matter of fact, no one else 
is or ever could be in exactly the same circumstances. In 
fact, this is really the right question to ash, the right attitude 
in which to approach particular moral problems. And so 
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universality or necessity can be maintained to be the essence 
of rightness or goodness, even though it does noj give us the 
infallible practical guidance that Kant expected from it. 

Besides this we have a contribution %f more practical value 
in the second maxim which bids us always treat humanity, 
whether in oneself or in others, as an end not as a means. 
The wrongness of treating any human being as a means is 
deduced, of course, from the first maxim. It is wrong, 
because we do not will that anyone else should treat all other 
people, including ourselves, merely as a means. But this 
rule is really of more practical value than the first maxim 
and in some cases can be applied as a practical test. Not 
that it is always a sufficient guide by itself, because there 
might be cases where there was an honest *differpnce .of 
opinion whether a particular course of action did involve 
treating any human bqjngs merely as a means or not. And 
we may allow, in general, that Kant does not help much to 
resolve honest doubts and difference of opinion. But h A 
shows us the right questions to ask, and he prevents us, if 
we follow him, from allowing our own wishes to blind us to 
what is right. 

We may sum up, then, by saying that although we cannot 
apply his tests in practice with the certainty that he claimed 
for them, yet there is no reason why we should not accept them 
as really a correct account of what light action consists in. 

So far the case for the defence. And as against the criti- 
cisms previously advanced, it seems sound erfbugh. It 
preserves the essence of the doctrine, while recognizing that 
we must drop certain applications of it which were originally 
made. But we must not think that with this the whole 
case against Kant's ethical theory falls to the ground. There 
are far more serious and fundamental objections to his view, 
which we must now consider. 

We shall find that the previous objection, even though we 
do not think it hfclds good by itself, will suggest to us the 
lines on which a much more serious attack may be launched. 
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For it is, after all, by a consideration of its practical conse- 
quences that we begin to find the view unsatisfactory. 

Probably we should all feel that no one would be really 
satisfied by being toli that good or right merely meant 
necessary or Capable of universal application or any other 
term of this kind. Of course, a vague feeling like that would 
not by itself be decisive against the view, though it might 
raise a doubt whether the view was really derived so directly 
from our universally received notions of morality as was 
claimed. But, apart from what has been already discussed, 
we shall find on further consideration some practical conse- 
quences of the view which will certainly give us pause before 
accepting it. We must remember that, according to Kant, 
this is the essential nature of the good, and not merely one 
of its qualities. It is what goodness means. And, if that 
is so, we may invert the proposition, A } 1 good or right actions 
can be universalized, into, Anything that can be universalized 
is good or right. And the consequences of that are much 
more serious than those mentioned in the previous objections. 
In fact, they are such as we could hardly accept. Truth- 
telling, for instance, certainly can be universalized as a 
practical law. And yet we have seen extreme cases where, 
according to our ordinary moral ideas, it is not right to tell 
the truth. 

The point will become even clearer if we consider the very 
significant passage in which Kant discusses the practical 
application of his own maxims (pp. 49, 50). “ A third finds 
in himself a talent which with the help of some culture might 
make him a useful man in many respects. But he finds 
himself in comfortable circumstances, and prefers to indulge 
in pleasure rather than to take pains in enlarging and improv- 
ing his happy natural capacities. He asks, however, whether 
his maxim of neglect of his natural gifts, besides agreeing 
with his inclination to indulgence, agrees also with what is 
called duty. He sees then that a system of nature could 
indeed subsist with such a universal law although men (like 
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the South Sea islanders) should let their talents rust, and 
resolve to devote their lives merely to idleness, ^ amusement, 
and propagation of their species — in a word to enjoyment ; 
but he cannot possibly will that thi* should be a universal 
law of nature, or be implanted in us as suc]$ by a natural 
instinct. For, as a rational being, he necessarily wills that 
his faculties be developed, since they serve him, and have 
been given him, for all sorts of possible purposes.” 

Even more striking, perhaps, is his next imaginary case, 
of the man who declares that he will not help others who are 
in misfortune, even when it is in his power. Of course, as 
Kant sees, it would be a quite possible universal law that 
none should help others in misfortune. “ But,” he asserts, 
“ although it is possible that a universal law of nature might 
exist in accordance with that maxim, it is impossible to will 
that such a principle ^hould have the universal validity of a 
law of nature. For a will which resolved this would contra- 
dict itself, inasmuch as many cases might occur in which one 
would Have need of the love and sympathy of others, and in 
which, by such a law of nature, sprung from his own will, 
he would deprive himself of all hope of the aid he desires.” 
But supposing that the man replied to this, “ I accept these 
consequences, and I am perfectly willing, in fact I should 
prefer that none should help me when I am in misfortune, 
so long as it is understood that I need not help them when 
they are.” There is no impossibility, no self-contradiction 
in this position. What is Kant going to reply ? * 

The fact of the matter is that these passages really give 
away the whole case. We have here a maxim or principle 
of action which could be perfectly well made into a universal 
law, but which as a matter of fact we do not will to be univer- 
sally observed. If we ask why we do not so will it, the 
only possible answer is that we do not wi|l it, because it is 
not right. And as we have seen that such a law could quite 
easily be universally applied, the inevitable conclusion is 
that being right means something other and more than being 
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capable of universal application. In the last instance, 
indeed, Kant by a woeful departure from his principles 
expressly gives as the reason the fact that the results would 
be unpleasant to us, thus, in spite of all he has said, putting 
the reason fof our not willing the action in our feelings, in 
this particular case, in our desire for a certain state of society. 
But even without this, the case is clear enough. We find 
that on his own showing, we may think an action not to be 
right even though it could be universally applied. So that 
the essence of rightness does not lie in universality, but in 
something else, whatever it may be. It may be true that 
we should will to make any right maxim universal. But 
we should universalize it because it was right, not think it 
right b§cause»it could be universalized. 

The point may be emphasized further. Kant says that as 
rational beings we could not will such^i course of action to be 
universal. But why not ? As rational beings, we are only 
concerned with the bare torm of universality. Our only 
reason for not making any rule universal would be that it 
could not be done, that it would contradict itself. And in 
these cases the rule would not contradict itself at all. Or 
we may meet Kant on his own ground and ask how he knows 
that a rational being could not will such an action to be 
universal. It certainly does not follow from the conception 
of a rational being. A rational being simply qua rational 
can will anything so long as it is possible to do so consistently, 
so long cts it does not contradict itself. In this case there 
is no contradiction. And if in spite of this we do not will 
it or think it right, the reason must lie in something else not 
in the nature of reason as such nor in the bare form of uni- 
versality. Defenders of Kant, such as the translator of the 
work under discussion, Dr. T. K. Abbott, who argues that he 
only meant to giye a negative test , 1 really concede the whole 
point at issue. For if we have only got a negative test, we 

1 As a matter of fact, of course, we have seen that his principle gives 
u& no practical test at all, not even a negative one. 
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cannot have discovered the essential nature and the real 
meaning of goodness. At best we have only discovered one 
o/ its symptoms, some fact about it which follows from its 
essential nature. But what we set oftt to look for has not 
been discovered, and the whole search has to be|in over again. 

Kant, then, has not succeeded in the task he set himself. 
He thought that the nature of goodness or rightness could 
be derived from the conception of a rational being. If, as 
we have seen to be the case, his attempt thus to derive it was 
unsuccessful, the reason must be sought in one or both of 
two possible directions. On the one hand, it may be that 
he had not really understood what was involved in the nature 
of a rational being. On the other, he ma}/ have been rqistaken 
in thinking that it was connected in this way with the 
conception of goodnes% or rightness. It would be well, per- 
haps, if we want to see which alternative to accept, to examine 
the conception of rational being a little more closely. 

A rational being, of course, is a being endowed with reason. 
But what is reason ? Whatever else it is, it is in the first 
place a cognitive faculty of the conscious being, it is something 
in us which enables us to know something. We shall probably 
best distinguish it from other cognitive faculties by the kind 
of object that we know by it. Kant would say, for instance, 
that reason was that which enabled us to know universal and 
necessary truths. But however we distinguish it, the impor- 
tant point is that it is a form of knowing. As dpplied to 
actions, it tells us facts about the actions, it tells us the kind 
of action each one is. And we are here face to face with 
the crucial question, “ Can reason be practical ? ” Or, in 
other words, “ Can a knowledge of the nature of an action 
by itself move us to take that action ? ” Kant thought that 
it could : it is essential to his whole position. And if he is 
wrong in this, we have discovered the fundamental fallacy 
of his theory. 0 

Let us try to realize the point of view of those who would 
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hold that on this fundamental point Kant was wrong. We 
may, to be^in with, set against Kant’s view the dictum^of 
Aristotle, The intellect by itself moves nothing, has no 
motive force. Or, in Mother words the mere knowing that an 
action, or anything else, is of such-and-such a kind cannot 
possibly move us to act. 

The point is of such vital importance that we must elaborate 
this point of view a little further. In the elementary stages 
of reflection, it might seem to us that this was obviously at 
variance with certain observable facts. We say that the 
would-be criminal knows that if he commits a murder, he 
will be hanged. This knowledge is enough to make him 
refrain from doing so, however much he may want to. I 
know, ,when*I am ill, that a certain medicine will make me 
well, and therefore I take it, however unpleasant it may be. 
Here we have cases of knowledge moving us to action. The 
argument is really a very superficial one, and only worth 
mentioning because it helps to illustrate and emphasize the 
view against which it is directed. For the point is, ‘of course, 
that it is not the mere knowledge that moves us to action 
at all. If the criminal did not mind being hanged, if I am 
absolutely indifferent whether I get well or not, then the 
knowledge would have no effect on our action one way or 
another. The reason why the knowledge moves us to action 
is that it is the knowledge that that particular kind of action 
will have an effect that we want or desire. But the bare 
knowledge that a particular action is of a certain kind or will 
have a certain effect has no influence on us unless we have 
an interest in that effect or that kind of action, unless, that 
is, we have some feeling towards it. In short, action of any 
kind will not take place without the presence of a desire or 
some element of feeling or emotion. So that if we were pure 
reason without any desire or feelings, we should not, as Kant 
thought, act in a particular way, but we should simply not 
act at all. 1 

. 1 We might express this in Kantian terms by saying that the reason 
cannot be free in his sense. If our reason acts, it acts according to 
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If this is true, Kant’s fallacy lies in thinking that just the 
bare knowledge that an action is of a certain kingl is- sufficient 
to move us to do that action. Why that may sound plausible, 
at first hearing, is that when we spetfk of the kind of action 
we are apt to include in the meaning of that phrase the effect 
the action has on us : thus, for instance, we may speak of 
pleasant and unpleasant actions as being different kinds of 
actions, though the difference lies not necessarily at all in 
the actions themselves but simply in the effect they have on 
us. But Kant, of course, is careful to avoid this confusion. 
When he speaks of the kind of action, he means simply <vhat 
the action is in itself, apart from its effects on us or any 
relation to our feelings. 

In the light of this, we can get a clearer vietv of the place 
of reason in action and the real meaning of reasonable action. 
Practical reason will rpyan for us what it meant for Aristotle, 
who first used the phrase : that is, the ability to discover 
what will be the best means to an end which we want to 
attain. 'The essence of unreasonable action will lie in doing 
something which will defeat our own ends : for instance, in 
doing something in obedience to an immediate desire which 
will hinder the attainment of something else which we really 
want more. Practical reason will really be the capacity of 
finding means to ends. 

We can apply the same consideration to the meaning of 
the term “ ends.” In that connexion we may recall the 
passage where Kant argues that all rational beings must be 
ends in themselves, because each one regards himself as an 
end. And as they axe all rational beings, what holds of one 
must hold of the others. So that they must all be ends in 
themselves. However ready we may be to accept the valuable 
practical consequences that Kant draws from the principle 

certain laws of its own nature, no doubt. But to start it acting it 
needs an efficient cause, just as much as natural objects do, in this 
case, some form of d.sire or feeling. So far, therefore, is reason from 
supplying a possible motive for action, that it cannot itself act without 
a previous desire or feeling to set it in motion. 
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we should probably all feel that the argument as it stands is 
singularly i*nconvincing. And, in the light of the aboye 
consideration, we begin to see the reason for that. For it 
becomes clearer that the argument really rests on a confusion 
about the sor£ of fact that being an end really is. Being an 
end is not, in our ordinary use of the term, a fact about things 
like being a human being or being green or being a triangle, a 
fact about the thing itself, a fact which belongs to the thing 
in its own right. Being an end is not really a fact about the 
thing at all. My end in ordinary speech means my object 
or purpose, what I am aiming at or trying to get at or want 
or desire. It is made an end by being wanted, and if I cease 
to want it it ceases to be my end. If no one wants it any 
longer, it ceaSes to be an end at all. That is, there is strictly 
no such thing as an end in itself unless we are going to attach 
an entirely new meaning to the word# Being an end implies 
some relation to the desires or purposes of some conscious 
being : and a thing is made an end by this relation. It 
follows, then, that nothing can be just an end : it could only 
be an end for someone, the purpose or desire of some conscious 
being. And there would, of course, be nothing self-contra- 
dictory in the view that each conscious being might have a 
different end, or that the same thing might be an end for one 
being and not for another. 

The same consideration, would apply, surely, to a conception 
like that of value. We should ask whether value must not 
be value for someone, whether we do not find that, if we are 
to think of value at all, we must think of it as essentially 
related to our feelings or the feelings of some conscious being 
or beings. This, at any rate, is our ordinary use of it. And 
ultimately we shall begin to ask ourselves whether we may 
not be finally forced to say the same of a wider conception 
like, that of good* If we are, we shall have to say that our 
conception of good necessarily contains in itself a reference 
to some conscious being. We shall not b<? able to allow any 
such ideas as that of good, which was just good and not good 
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for some being. Good would be found to be essentially 
related to and in some way dependent on the wi^ies or desires 
or feelings of some conscious being. 

The Kantian would, of course, object here that Kant had 
already considered the claims of the desire’s aftd feelings and 
given reasons for rejecting them. In the first place, he had 
argued that to make goodness depend on desires or feelings, 
would make it something uncertain and fluctuating, because 
some people might desire a thing and others not, or the same 
person might desire it at one time and not at another. This 
is certainly a weighty objection, and will have to be considered 
at length later. Here it will suffice to suggest a possible line 
on which it might be met : that is, if we developed the idea 
of some end which every conscious being, by ite very nature, 
must and would desire, if it only realized what it was. We 
shall meet with this conception later. In the second place 
he had argued that such a view would make what we desired 
not good in itself but only as a means to an end. Here 
we can* only say that Kant, doubtless largely under the 
influence of a faulty psychology, seems to fail to realize the 
possibility or the true meaning of anything being desired 
purely for its own sake. Finally it would be argued that such 
a view would not give us a thing good in itself, because its 
goodness would depend upon something else outside of it, 
namely, our desire of or feeling towards it. This we should 
readily admit. And we should reply that we do not and 
cannot recognize the existence or possibility of any {such thing 
as good in itself in that sense, out of all relation to anything 
else. It simply has no meaning for us. And if it had, it 
would make goodness something of no interest or importance 
to us, and of no possible influence upon our actions. 

With this, we really return to the point from which Kant 
started. We shall remember that one of tjie assumptions on 
which he seemed to base his theory % was that which' Was 
expressed by saying that if a thing is really good, it must be 
good in itself. If that appealed to us at first as a reasonable 
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Statement of our own ordinary ideas, it was only because we 
had not yet,realized what it really meant. When we did 
realize this, instead of accepting it as a correct starting-point, 
we should be more inclined to describe it as the fundamental 
fallacy of Kant, as indeed of many other writers. Goodness, 
we should say now, is not a quality which belongs to things 
in themselves, quite apart from their effect on or their relation 
to us 1 or some conscious being. If it were, it could only be 
related to us as an object of cognition. And if it were simply 
an object of cognition, something that we merely knew 
without having any feeling towards it, it could,, not move us 
to action, or indeed be of any practical interest or importance 
to us at all. 

Therq are many other objections to Kant’s view. But if 
the argument has been correct, we have found his fundamental 
fallacy in the false assumptions from \vhich he starts. They 
are really two in number. He starts from the assumption 
that what is good must be good* in itself, apart from all 
relations to anything else. And in consequence of this he is 
forced to assume that the mere intellectual apprehension of 
the fact is sufficient to move us to action. The other assump- 
tions which we have ascribed to him follow from these two 
or are different forms which they take. But, if our argument 
has been at all correct, we must maintain against this that 
the simple intellectual apprehension, the bare knowledge of 
anything can never move us to action. And consequently 
his idea bf a good in itself is incompatible with one of the 
most deeply recognized characteristics of the moral fact, 
namely, that it is somehow a reason for action. 

1 Of course, in a sense, as we have seen, Kant does make goodness 
related to us, because it is an essential quality of rational beings. But 
that merely means that we, in so far as we are rational, are the thiugs 
which have this quality. It is obviously a very different thing from 
asserting that goodness itself consists in a relation to us or to any 
conscious being. A*nd nothing short of this will satisfy the above 
criticism. 
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THE KANTIAN FALLACY IN OTHE?R FORMS • 

N O one, except his immediate disciples, has attempted 
to take over and defend Kant’s system in all its 
details. No later writer of any importance has 
accepted the proposition that goodness simply means univer- 
sality, in Kant’s sense . 1 But, as we have seen, that theory 
is only the result of a more fundamental error. And this 
fundamental error, as we shall find, re-appears in many 
different forms in later writers. The fatal objection to the 
theory is that it fails to fulfil one of the fundamental conditions 
of any correct account of the moral fact. Whatever goodness 
is, it is at least in some way a reason for action, a reason for 
pursuing those things where it is present and avoiding those 
where it is absent. And any account of it which fails to show 
why it should be a reason for action, still more an account 
which describes it in such a way that it could not possibly 
be a reason for action, stands condemned. We have now 
to emphasize this point by a brief consideration of some 
other ethical theories which are guilty of the same fault and 
against which the same criticisms are valid. 

Let us consider first the work of a living author, whose 
views are in all their details widely different from 'those of 
Kant, although, as we shall see, they rest upon the same 
fundamentally false assumptions. The theory under con- 
sideration was put forward some seventeen years ago by 
Mr. G. E. Moore in his book Principia Ethica. His view 
is, to put it briefly, that goodness, the primary moral fact, 
is a simple, indefinable quality, which belongs to some things 
and not to others, and which can only be perceived directly. 

1 In a different seitse of the word “ universality,” the proposition 
would be maintained by more than one later writer, for instance, 
Benedetto Croce. 
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It is not a complex thing, and it is nof a relation to anything 
else, humaji feelings or consciousness, for instance. He 
illustrates the kind of thing he means by the example of a 
colour, say yellow. ,We know what yellow is, simply by 
being directly* aware of it. We can say that certain things 
are yellow, and we can say that the objects which are yellow 
also have certain other properties, for instance, that they 
produce a certain kind of vibration in the light. But this 
is not saying what yellow is. That we simply have to recog- 
nize, and we cannot describe it or define it any further. And 
goodness is a quality of this kind. This is the view that we 
have now to consider. And in our consideration of it we 
shall find reason to maintain (x) that Mr. Moore nowhere 
succeeds in proving that goodness is such a simple, indefinable 
quality. (2) that, as a matter of fact, he often himself talks 
about it in a way that clearly implies that it is not, ami 
<3) that such an account of it would be open to the same 
fatal objections as Kant’s theory. 

(1) There is really very little attempt at a direct proof 
that goodness is of this nature. He argues that there must 
be such simple and indefinable qualities, and this argument 
we need not contest, although it would certainly not be 
universally accepted. We want to know whether goodness 
is one of these qualities, supposing them to exist. And so 
far as he tries to show this at all, he does it by an attempt to 
show the impossible consequences which follow from trying 
to deftne it. One of his arguments is that the different 
• definitions of it do not agree, and that it is impossible to argue 
in favour of our own definition and against another except 
by assuming the definition that we set out to prove. 
“ If,” he writes, “ good is defined as something else, it is then 
impossible either to prove that any other definition is wrong 
or even to deny such definition ” (p. n). It is not very easy 
to see the force of this argument. It is difficult to see why 
it should apply particularly to goodness more than to any- 
thing else, and why the argument should not be used to 
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prove that not only a'definition of goodness but a definition 
of anything at all was impossible. But in ar^y case the 
difficulty is an entirely unreal one. If the situation with 
regard to our knowledge of the mor^l fact is as described 
above in our introduction, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing how we come to have different opinions about the 
correct definition of goodness, nor how we could rationally 
discuss and argue about the subject. 

His other argument on the subject is more serious. He 
argues (p. 15), “ that whatever definition be offered, it may 
be always asked, with significance, of the complex so defined, 
whether it is itself good.” What we have defined, therefore, 
cannot be goodness itself, but simply something which is or 
may be good. Thus, if we define, for instance, «>goodness as 
being desired in a certain way, yet we shall see that we 
cannot really mean this as a definition, we cannot mean that 
goodness simply is being desired in this way, because we can 
ask and attach some mearimg to the question, “ Is it good 
to desire things or a thing in that particular way ? ” But 
let us apply the argument a little further. Suppose we ask, 
“ Who was that man in the black overcoat I saw going round 
the corner just now ? ” and someone tells us, " Oh, that was 
our friend Smith.” Presumably Mr. Moore would say, 
“ He cannot mean that the man in the black overcoat and 
Smith are identical, because you can still, with significance, 
ask the question, * Was Smith the man in the black overcoat 
I saw going round the corner ? ’ ” Of course, the reason why 
you can still ask the question, and mean something by it is 
because there is still some doubt. And that is also the only 
reason why, after suggesting a definition of goodness, you 
can still ask, " of the complex so defined whether it is itself 
good.” When you ask that question, you are still thinking 
of goodness as that vague and undefined something which 
it was to you before you began your speculation about its . 
real nature ; and if you ask that question, it means that you 
have not yet made up your mind about accepting the defini- 
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tion. Once you have accepted it and have definitely made 
up your mpid that that is what goodness means, there is # no 
longer any meaning in the question at all, whatever Mr. 
Moore may say. 

(2) In several passages Mr. Moore uses other phrases as 
equivalent in meaning to the term “ good ” or " goodness." 
Thus he says (p. 17), “ Whenever he thinks of ‘ intrinsic 
value ’ or ‘ intrinsic worth,’ or says that a thing * ought to 
exist,' he has before his mind the unique object — the unique 
property of things — which I mean by ‘ good.’ ” Here good- 
ness is the same as value or worth. In another passage 
(p. 100), he commits himself more positively to a definition, 
when he says “ that a thing should be an ultimate rational 
end means, then, that it is truly good in itself.” In other 
words, goodness and being a rational end are identified. 
And just before this he seems to suggest that the goodness 
of a thing is a reason for aiming |it it, and that to say that 
there is a reason for aiming at a thing is the same thing as 
to say that it is good. Thus he writes (p. 99), “The only 
reason I can have for aiming at ‘ my own good,’ is that it is 
good absolutely that what I so call should belong to me. . . , 
But if it is good absolutely that I should have it, then everyone 
else has as much reason for aiming at my having it, as I have 
myself.” And elsewhere he seems to identify “ being good ” 
and “ being worth while doing.” 

Now, can Mr. Moore seriously maintain that the thing 
which is*meant by all these phrases that he uses as equivalent 
to “ good ” is a simple and indefinable quality ? Does, for 
instance, “ rational end ” convey to anyone a simple idea, 
incapable of further analysis and definition ? As a matter 
of fact, the ordinary meaning of saying that a thing is an end 
is that someone wants it and is aiming at it. - But this is just 
what Mr. Moore .does not mean by it. Yet, surely, if he 
means anything by it, the meaning that it has for him must 
have some connexion with the other and Ordinary meaning, 
else why does he use the same word ? If it means nothing 
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more than this simple indefinable quality, for which we 
already have the quite satisfactory name of gpodness, it 
seems an extraordinarily pointless proceeding to introduce 
another phrase for it which tells us nothing new. 1 The same 
considerations apply to the use of the term “^alue." One 
meaning of value, at any rate, as in Economics, is the capacity 
of satisfying human wants and desires. Why should we 
introduce a term that has this meaning into the consideration 
of a simple, indefinable quality, which has nothing to do with 
this ? Similarly with the idea of goodness as being the 
reason for aiming at a thing. One reason, at any rate, *for 
aiming at anything is that we want it. But goodness does 
not mean this. Is, then, goodness merely one member of a 
class of reasons for action ? If we say this, wfi are getting 
dangerously near to giving a definition of it, for we have 
already given its genu* All these considerations suggest 
that Mr. Moore really findj it difficult himself to think con- 
sistently of goodness as a simple, indefinable quality, and is 
being con'stantly compelled without realizing it, by the force 
of facts to introduce some other elements into his idea of it. 

(3) This brings us to our positive objections to the view. 
As we have just seen, Mr. Moore is compelled to say that the 
goodness of a thing must be thought of as a reason for aiming 
at it. But on his theory how can this be so ? How can it 
be a motive for action ? We are told that it is a simple 
quality which we perceive immediately. But our mere 
cognition of it cannot move us to action. Of course, Mr. 
Moore is not in Kant’s unfortunate position of being com*- 
pelled to say that if we do the action because we desire it, it 

1 The discussion of the idea of " end ” in Mr. Moore’s article on 
Teleology in the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, to which 
he refers us in his introduction, really tells us nothing further. His 
argument there simply amounts to the assertion that certain writers 
have, as a matter of fact, identified the meanings of “ end ’’ and 
" good.” But the whole question is, What does this identification 
imply ? And our *iew would maintain that to identify ' the two 
really implies that goodness in some sense is. the same thing as being 
wanted or desired. 
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ceases to be good. On his theory, we can perfectly well 
desire theigood, and therefore act so as to attain it. JSut 
it is the desire for it which moves us to action, and not at all' 
the goodness of it. *The goodness of it and our desire for it 
are two entirely different things and have no necessary 
connexion. It becomes, therefore, merely a matter of taste 
whether we desire what possesses this simple, indefinable 
quality or not, just as it is whether we like a particular colour 
or not. The mere fact of a thing being good can never by 
itself influence us to aim at it or move us to action. In 
faCt, it is not necessarily of any interest to us at all. And 
this is equivalent to saying that goodness, so far from being 
a reason for aiming at the things which possess it, can never 
in any intelligible sense be a reason for action at all. So 
that Mr. Moore’s account of it fails to lullil one of our essential 
conditions, just as Kant’s does, and £>r the very same reasons. 

There are other objections to ,the view. For instance, it 
may well be asked why, if goodness is a simple, indefinable 
quality which is perceived directly, there can be any doubt or 
dispute about the matter ? How can anyone fail to see that 
it is of this nature ? Why do people still go on thinking that 
they can define it, even after they have read Principia 
Ethica ? Nobody tries to define yellow, in this sense, still 
less do they dispute about what yellow means. But though 
it is difficult to see how Mr. Moore could explain these facts, 
that is not the real, decisive objection to his view. The 
decisive objection is, to expand what we have already said, 
• that if goodness is such a simple, indefinable quality, we are 
faced with two alternatives. Either the goodness of a thing 
can, in itself, afford no possible motive for our aiming at 
that thing, or else we must say that simple intellectual 
recognition of the presence- of this quality is sufficient to 
move us to action. Neither alternative, as we have already 
seen,,, can we possibly accept. 

This same fallacious mode of thinking feappears constantly 
in the most unexpected quarters. We find it, for instance, 
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in the work of a writer who is sometimes represented as 
advocating views which are the very antithesis of Kant's, 
namely, John Stuart Mill. Of course, Mill is not consistent 
even in this fallacy. But it comes up* in a curious way in 
several passages of his Utilitarianism. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to summarize the argument 
of this famous work. But we may briefly recall the main 
points, in so far as they illustrate his commission of this 
fallacy. It will be remembered that his main thesis is that 
the only thing absolutely good in itself is pleasure or happiness 
— he identifies the two — and by this he means not the pleasure 
of a particular man but the general pleasure, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. In other words, the final 
good is that as much pleasure as possible should fexist in ther 
world. And he attempts to prove this by the assertion that 
every man desires his o\\ r n pleasure. 

It has often been pointed, out that, so far from this latter 
statement proving the first, it positively contradicts it. For 
the greatest pleasure of one particular man may often be 
incompatible with the existence of the greatest amount of 
pleasure in the world, and is rarely, if ever, absolutely co- 
incident with it. So that if he can only desire his own 
pleasure, he need not and very often cannot desire the greatest 
pleasure of the greatest number. But it is more interesting 
to try to guess why Mill thought that the one fact, if it was 
a fact, could be taken as a proof of the other. And we can 
only suppose that it was because he had, at the back* of his 
mind, this idea of goodness as a simple quality which belonged * 
to certain objects in their own right quite apart from any 
relation to us. If, therefore, we recognize that pleasure, in 
the case where we know it best, namely, in our own experience 
of it, always has this quality, it is quite rational to suppose 
that this quality always and necessarily belongs to it. The 
argument, then, would be closely analogous to Kant’s -argu- 
ment that rational beings are ends in themselves. Unfor- 
tunately for Mill, he also had in his mind the, idea pf goodness 
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not as a quality of objects, but as a relation of objects to us 
or to conscious beings. That is, he was at the same tjme 
thin k i n g of goodness as being identical with being desired. 
So that he commits tjie absurdity, from his point of view, of 
taking the faftt that we desire pleasure as a proof that pleasure 
is good . 1 And with this he destroys his own argument. 

We find the same idea in his mind in his curious chapter 
on the Sanctions of Utilitarianism. The sanction of any 
rule of conduct, as he explains, is the motive from which it 
is obeyed. The Sanctions of Utilitarianism mean, therefore, 
the motives which we have to pursue the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. And he explains that our motives 
for doing so are of various kinds, external, such as fear of 
punishment; or internal, such as the feeling of discomfort 
that comes from not doing so, which we call conscience. But 
the significant thing about the chapter is the fact itself that 
he has to search for motives, and incidentally also that he 
thinks of them under the form of the legal idea of Sanctions. 
For that suggests that the motive for pursuing* this thing 
which is good is to be found in something altogether outside 
its goodness, and in something which in no way necessarily 
follows from its goodness. He never suggests, indeed, that 
the mere fact that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is good could be taken as a motive for pursuing it. 
He gets, perhaps, nearer to this when he speaks of conscience 
as " a pain . . . attendant on the violation of duty.” But 
he seems to think of this as a feeling, which we may or may 
• not have, not in any way necessarily connected with goodness, 
and still less as that which constitutes it or that by which it 
could be defined. He speaks of it, in fact, as just one of the 
sanctions, on a level with the external sanctions, all of which 
are entirely extrinsic to the goodness of good actions and 
good ends. 

Some subsequent forms of Utilitarianism, by avoiding the 

1 1 do not wish to suggest that this idea is necessarily'an absurdity, 
but only that it becomes such when used as it is by Mill. 
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confusions of Mill, make even clearer their dependence upon 
this false assumption. Of these we need only consider 
Si<fgwick, who adopts the Utilitarian view that the ultimate 
good thing, the end at which we all ought to aim is pleasure 
or happiness, the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
while utterly rejecting Mill’s absurd attempt to prove this 
by the assertion of the psychological theory that everyone 
desires only his own pleasure. Sidgwick indeed, combines 
the Utilitarian doctrine of what the thing is of which we can 
ultimately predicate goodness, with the doctrine already 
considered that the quality, goodness, itself is something 
simple and indefinable winch we can only recognize directly. 
And his exposition is of particular interest because he is one 
of the few modern authors who frankly recognize that this 
obliges him to say that the mere intellectual apprehension 
of this can move us to action, “ I imply,” he says in language 
curiously reminiscent of Kant, “ that in rational beings as 
such this cognition gives an impulse or motive to action.” 
( Methods of Ethics, p. 35.) 

Unfortunately, though he recognizes that many, if not 
most, people would deny the possibility of this, he nowhere 
attempts to prove it, or to consider any of the difficulties in 
the way of it or the revolutionary denial of the evidence of 
our own experience that it involves. In his only attempt at 
argument on the subject, he promises to show that any 
attempt to explain the moral fact in a way which does not 
involve this fails to do justice to its essential characferistics 
which we should all recognize. Even that would perhaps?- 
hardly be sufficient to convince us of the possibility of some- 
thing which the evidence of our experience tells us to be 
impossible. But when we look at his argument on this point 
we find that it merely consists in an argument that where we 
call anything good we do not simply meap that we have 
(actually at the time) a certain feeling towards it, nor that it is 
merely the command of a certain being or beings. Both these 
propositions may, of course, be readily admitted without in 
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the least invalidating our criticisms o'f the idea of goodness 
as a simply quality, since the alternatives given obviously^do 
not nearly exhaust the possible rival accounts. 

Sidgwick, however, much too critical and fair-minded a 
thinker to leave the account there. He is obviously not 
satisfied with a complete divorce of the quality of goodness 
from the relation of being desired by some conscious being 
or beings. And thus we find him saying of goodness (p. 106), 
“ We can indicate its relation to desire and choice by giving 
as its equivalent the term ‘ desirable.’ ” Of course, if “ de- 
sirable ” simply means “ what ought to be desired,” or in 
other words, “ what is good to desire,” it tells us nothing 
more, and is indeed a kind of circular definition. But Sidg- 
wick is not ‘trying to trick us into accepting an identical 
proposition as an intelligent statement. He tries to explain 
further the meaning of desirable. ” What I recognize as 
desirable for me I conceive as something which I either do 
desire (if absent) or should desire if my impulse were in 
harmony with reason.” And he gives us as a final’summing- 
up (p. 108), “ I cannot, then, define the ultimately good as 
desirable otherwise than by saying that it is that of which 
we should desire the existence if our desires were in harmony 
with reason.” 

Here again we get this term “ reason ” used in a strange 
and perplexing sense. What meaning can we attach to the 
phrase, " our desires being in harmony with reason ” ? One 
obvious meaning would be that our desires should not conflict 
or contradict. The clearest case of an unreasonable desire 
would be a desire the satisfaction of which would hinder us 
from the attainment of something else which we really wanted 
more. But this meaning would not seem to meet Sidgwick’s 
requirements, and we must hazard another suggestion. 
Reason, whatever else it may be, is at least a cognitive faculty, 
something by which we know facts or truths. To act reason- 
ably, then, would seem to suggest, in its tnost general sense, 
to act with knowledge. And our desires being in harmony. 
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with reason would mean that we know fully what it is that we 
desire, what the real nature of the object of our desire is. 
That which we should desire if our desires were in harmony 
with reason now becomes that which- we should desire if we 
really knew what it was like. And, on Sidgw^ck’s definition 
of “ good ” or “ desirable,” we must say that when we say 
that anything is good we simply mean that we should desire 
it if we really knew all about it and realized what sort of a 
thing it was. 

We are, now, a long way from the original idea of goodness 
as a simple and indefinable quality. But, rather perhaps, 
to our surprise, we shall find that Sidgwick is not altogether 
disinclined to go this distance with us. He considers an 
attempted definition of goodness, somewhat < 3 n these lines 
only more elaborately expressed, and by no means rejects it 
unconditionally. The whole passage is worth quoting (p. 108) : 
" To avoid this objection, it would have to be said that a man’s 
‘ true good ’ is what he would desire on the whole if all the 
consequences of all the different lines of conduct open to him 
were actually exercising in him an impulsive force propor- 
tioned to the desires or aversions which they would excite if 
actually experienced. So far as I can conceive this hypo- 
thetical object of desire, I am not prepared to deny that it 
would be desirable in the sense which I give to the term ; but 
such a hypothetical composition of impulsive forces involves 
so elaborate and difficult a conception, that it is surely para- 
doxical to say that this is what we mean, when we talk of a 
man’s ‘ good on the whole.’ ” Opinions might differ whether 
the conception really was so elaborate and difficult. But 
even if it was, that would not justify Sidgwick’s conclusion. 
For the argument really rests on a failure to realize the exact 
sense in which we can say that we really mean something or 
anything by the use of the word " good.” .The question has 
been discussed already and there is no need to go into it again. 
But we may note that Sidgwick’s objection might apply, with 
greater or lesser force, to almost any case of definition. The 
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zoologist for instance, in defining dhy species of animal 
would probably use terms which would appear very elaborate 
and difficult to the ordinary man, who had always been Ac- 
customed to talk about this particular sort of animal as 
something perfectly familiar to him. But that would not in 
the least invalidate the definition. 

To return to the main argument, we find that Sidgwick’s 
position is open to all those objections that we have already 
considered. But we find also that he, like Mr. Moore, is not 
really completely satisfied with his own position, and is unable 
to hold it consistently himself. 

We find, then, if our argument is well founded, that it is 
impossible to consider the moral fact as simply a quality 
winch belongs to certain things, because that would necessitate 
the further assertion that the mere cognition of this was able 
to move us to action. And this we declared to be impossible. 
We have considered the systems of some thinkers which are 
clearly open to this objection. Others are less clear and 
more ambiguous on the matter. Butler, for instance, in many 
ways one of the acutest of philosophers, leaves us in doubt 
about how exactly he thinks of the moral fact of which his 
principle of conscience tells us. Rightly understood he holds 
that conscience prescribes exactly the same actions as en- 
lightened self-love does. But the full significance of this and 
the exact relation between these two he leaves in obscurity. 
It can hardly be mere accident that their commands exactly 
coincide. And there is, at any rate, nothing inconsistent in 
his account with the view that this principle of reflection in 
reason, which he calls conscience, is really the intellectual 
consciousness that certain actions will or will not conduce to 
our own interest which is what we really desire. He does not 
explicitly put the question , 1 but we should have to put it 

1 At times he seems to come very near to a definite subordination 
ol conscience to enlightened self-love, as in the famous passage in 
Sermon XI : '* When we sit down in a cool hour, we can neither justify 
to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we arwconvinced that it will 
be for our happiness, or at least not contrary to it." The last clause 
• however, rather weakens the effect of the whole passage. 
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both to him and to any other system, which left the answer to 
it in doubt. 

*80 far, then, we have found insuperable objections to con- 
sidering goodness or whatever we are ^oing to call the moral 
fact, a simple quality of certain things. The other alternative 
is that it is not a quality at all, but a relation to ourselves or 
to some conscious being or beings. One form of such a view 
would be a consistent Hedonism which asserted that to say 
anything was good simply meant that it produced pleasure 
in us or in someone. Another form would assert that being 
good meant being desired, in some sense or in some way, 
either actually or hypothetically under certain conditions. 
The quotation from Sidgwick given above indicates one form 
such a doctrine might take. We have now to consider the 
work of a thinker who did actually maintain such a view, and 
developed it consistently and in detail. We turn, then, to 
the Ethics of Aristotle. 



PART II 


ARISTOTLE AND THE GOOD AS PURPOSE 


CHAPTER Vr 

ARISTOTLE AND THE ETHICS (I) 

W HEN we begin the study of Aristotle, we seem to 
enter into a different atmosphere altogether. We 
are dealing with different modes of thought, 
different temts, different assumptions. And the first necessity 
is to realize the real meaning and importance of these 
differences. 

Our first and most obvious difficulty is the difference of 
language. Kant, of course, wrote in German and not in English. 
But, when we consider the closeness of the two languages and 
also the fact that our modern philosophical vocabulary has been 
formed very largely under Kant’s influence, we shall not 
expect that to be a very formidable hindrance. Even if we 
cannot read the German, a good translation will give us almost 
always an exact equivalent in English of the important 
phrases and passages. But with translations from the Greek, 
it is quite different. The two languages are much wider 
apart, and we shall find, which will enormously increase our 
difficulties, that the important Greek word or phrase has 
hardly ever an exact English equivalent. For we must 
remember, that in every language a word or a phrase conveys 
a great deal more than the one simple idea. It has this bare 
minimum of meaning ; but it has also a whole background 
of associated or suggested ideas, which together form its full 
meaning. Now this background of associations may be 
entirely different in two languages, even when the bare mini* 
mum of meaning is the same. And in Greek and in English it 

6S 
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very often is so, which* makes the task of translating from one 
to f the other very difficult, and sometimes, indeed*. impossible. 
Of course, in cases of simple narrative or description, as for 
instance, in most historical work, this ^oes not appear much ; 
in general, they deal with simple, concrete fact* which are the 
same everywhere, and of which we only need to know the bare 
minimum of meaning. But it comes out particularly strongly 
in poetry and philosophy, though for different reasons. In 
poetry a great deal of the sensuous effect depends upon the 
particular associations that the different words have for us, 
for instance, the particular picture they call up before* us. 
And the English word rarely, if ever, has quite the same 
associations as the Greek word for which it is used. In 
philosophy a great deal of the work consists* in the close 
analysis of the exact meaning and all the implications of 
certain words and phrases. Now, of course, in a Greek book, 
the author is analysing the meaning and implications of a 
Greek word. But if we read him in English, or even if, read- 
ing him in Greek, we translate for ourselves into English as 
we go along, we cannot help thinking of the author as analysing 
an English word, which does not have the same implications 
or exact meaning as the Greek word. That is why, if we 
read a Greek philosophical work in English, we are so often 
impressed by a sense of unreality in the argument. And it 
is why, also, even the best translations must be used with 
the greatest caution. 

Two or three points in which the Greek moral atirfosphere 
or background differed from our own may be briefly suggested 
here. If we consider our own background of moral assump- 
tion, we should recognize that we are apt to think more or 
less vaguely of morality, or of moral goodness or badness, as 
a special category of its own, quite distinct from others which 
we might use in the same connexion. We.should incline to 
think of it as only one among many possible ways of regarding 
conduct to think bf it as right or wrong, or as morally good 
or bad. And we should think of the moral motive as only 
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one among many possible motives fof acting, and perhaps, 
even, as a motive of an entirely different kind from any other. 
We are ready, therefore, to consider the rightness or goodness 
of an action as something entiiely distinct from its pleasant- 
ness or desirability or* success, or even perhaps opposed to 
them. And from this attitude of mind we pass easily, with 
Kant, to the idea of rightness or goodness as a fact about 
actions, entirely independent of all other facts about them or 
of their relation to ourselves or to our desires or purposes, 
or anything else. But to the Greek, on the other hand, 
such a point of view would seem quite alien and indeed 
inexplicable. In his ordinary thinking he has little or no 
tendency to think of morality as something sharply dis- 
tinguished from the rest of life, or of the moral motive as 
something different in kind from other motives. In fact, it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the Greek 
normally did not think of morality in our sense at all ; he 
did not think of it as something special, with a special province 
or a special point of view of its own. His natural* tendency 
was much rather to begin by thinking of conduct as a whole. 

This difference of outlook has an important result in the 
influence it exercises on the choice of a starting-point for 
ethical speculation. Our tendency is, once more, to separate 
and distinguish morally good or right action from action of 
other kinds. And we tend particularly to make a sharp 
distinction between what we want to do, and what we ought 
to do, between our desires and our duty. The consequence 
©f this is that, as we naturally tend to identify ourselves in 
questions of action with the desiring or feeling element in us, 
we are inevitably led to regard morality or duty or moral 
goodness as something imposed upon us from outside, as laying 
down something that must be done whether we ourselves 
want to do it or nqt. 

, So that the idea from which we naturally start our moral 
analysis is the idea of obligation, of something which is 
binding upon us. 
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Aristotle, however, 'begins in quite a different way, as is, 
indeed, inevitable for anyone starting from the £reek point 
of view. For in the Greek language there is really no word 
that means “ ought ” or " right ” in the sense in which we 
use them to imply the idea of moral ^obligatipn. The chief 
moral term upon which they would naturally start their 
investigations is the word Agathos, which we translate as 
“ good.” Only in so translating it, we are apt to miss its 
real meaning or at any rate its full implication, and to attach, 
wrongly, our specifically moral associations to it. The Greek 
word, as applied to a person, corresponds much more nearly 
to our use of the term *' good ” in a phrase like " a good 
cricketer ” or “ a good soldier ” ; that is to say, it means that 
the person in question does a piece of work or performs a 
particular function well, or — what is really the same thing 
from a slightly different point of view — that he does what he 
sets out to do, fulfils his purpose or attains his end success- 
fully. As applied to a thing, the nearest analogy in English 
would perhaps be a phrase like “ a good piece of work,” which 
similarly has the suggestion of a purpose carried out or an 
end attained. And that is for the Greek the fundamental 
meaning of the word which we translate as ” good.” Thus 
we find Plato in the Gorgias using practically inter- 
changeably two terms which are generally translated as 
" good ” and " useful ” respectively. And in the Ethics 
Aristotle does the same thing with phrases which mean “ the 
good ” and the “ end ” or “ object.” This throws* further 
light on the point already noticed, that the Greek tends, in 
general, to deal with conduct as a whole, and not from any 
particular point of view. And one essential thing that they 
find underlying all conscious action is purpose, and from this 
fact they made their start. So that we may summarize the 
distinction we have drawn by saying that whereas we naturally 
tend to begin our moral investigation from the conception 
of obligation, the fereek would rather start from the far more 
fruitful conception of purpose. 
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Of course — the warning should hardly be necessary — this 
must not fc# understood as asserting that the Greek even in 
his most unreflective moments unequivocally identified what 
is good to do with what we want to do. He had a firm grasp 
of the fact th^t what 1 ve want to do at any moment is not 
always or necessarily good. But still it remains true that the 
reference to purpose, and therefore, in the broadest sense, 
to desire, was at the back of the mind of the ordinary Greek 
who used the word which we translate “ good.” And if he 
called a purpose or desire bad, we should almost always find 
that he was implying, more or less consciously, that it hindered 
the attainment of some other purpose or desire. 

One other point, and that of rather a different nature, 
must be grasped in order to realize the atmosphere in which 
a Greek thinker would approach the consideration of these 
problems. Always present to him and colouring his thinking 
about everything would be his consciousness of the importance 
of the State. The state, the £ity community organized 
politically, was to the Greek omnipresent and concerned in 
every form of activity that any of its members might under- 
take. In modern times, we tend rather to identify the state 
with the government, and to think of it as a body which does 
certain things for us but stands outside the greater part of 
our life, so that we only come consciously into contact with 
it now and again. And there is, in consequence, too often a 
tendency for us to omit all consideration of the state in our 
ethical*speculation. But to the Greek, who had but one 
word for “ state ” or “ city,” the thought of the state was 
always present. For him it was the great moral agency, the 
chief educator : that was, in fact, the object for which it 
existed. The real justification of anything lies in the moral 
effect which it produces on individuals, and a thing as powerful 
and all-embracing as a state must, above all others, be careful 
that its power is exercised with a view to the moral develop- 
ment of its citizens. The ideal statesman, both for Plato and 
Aristotle, is not the man who discovers new sources ,of 
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taxation, or forms wisd alliances with foreign states or conducts 
a successful war, but the man who leaves the citizens better 
men than he found them. Moral philosophy, therefore, 
which is the search for the true end of man, is particularly 
the proper study for statesmen. Aifd the Efhics is written 
throughout with this object in view. 

Let us see how Aristotle approaches the question. Like 
Kant, he essays to begin with some simple, incontestable 
proposition on which he can base his argument. Kant begins, 
in his assertion that nothing is absolutely good except a good 
will, with the statement of a moral judgment which he thinks 
will find universal acceptance among our moral ideas. Aris- 
totle begins rather with a wider and more general statement 
which appears to him obviously and undoubtedly true about 
action as a whole. " Every art and every kind of enquiry, 
and likewise every act ‘and purpose, seems to aim at some 
good ; and so it has been ‘well said that the good is that at 
which everything aims.” All conscious action is directed 
towards some end or good, for he uses the two words inter- 
changeably. And the end or good in its most general sense 
is simply something that we want. It is the being wanted 
that makes it an end and therefore a good (see III, iv). So 
far we have merely had a general statement about all action, 
right or wrong alike, and there are as yet no grounds for any 
moral distinction between actions. 

But on proceeding we find differences of kind between the 
endsof different actions (I, i. 2). Thus some actions seem te 
be their own ends and pursued for their own sake, as when we 
do anything not for the result we hope to produce but simply, 
as we should say, for the pure pleasure of doing it. Such, 
to take perhaps the simplest example, would be certain bodily 
movements or forms of exercise which we topk simply because 
we liked them. Other actions are done not for their own sake 
at all, but in ordei* to produce some result, tangible or other- 
wise beyond the action. The simplest example of these would 
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be the processes of manufacturing arty article, where what 
was wanted was the article, and the actions were taken simply 
as a means to producing them. This distinction is important, 
and will occur again, but for the moment it is of less interest 
than another distinction, that is the distinction which cuts 
across the previous one (I, i. 5), between superior and subor- 
dinate ends, or between ends which really are ends and pursued 
for themselves and ends which are really only means to some 
further end, though for a time and for certain actions they may 
be thought of as real ends. Thus, to modernize Aristotle’s 
own instance (I, i. 4) the end of the activities of a munition 
factory may be the production of shells. But the production 
of shells, is, in its turn, only desired as a means to a further 
end, the effioient action of the artillery. And that in its turn 
is really only a means to the final end of all military effort — 
victory in war. And, for the statesman, victory is only the 
means to a further end still. 

The distinction so far is sufficiently obvious. But now it 
leads Aristotle on to one of his great fundamental ideas 
(which he shares, of course, with other Greek thinkers) — the 
idea of one final end of all action. " If then,” he says 
(I, ii. 1), “ in what we do there be some end which we wish 
for on its own account, choosing all the others as means to 
this . . . this evidently will be the good or the best of all 
things.” He supposes that we shall find on examination that 
all human activities are really directed towards one end alone. 
And, Ttidecd, it is practically necessary to find some one 
principle on which to co-ordinate and reconcile different and 
conflicting aims. We cannot really treat all our desires or 
aims as having equal claims on us, if for no other reason than 
that they will inevitably at times conflict, and then we have 
to decide between them and make up our minds what we 
really want most t So that we must have some principle on 
which we can decide between them, even if we say that we 
select that which gives us most pleasure at*the moment. For 
even then we are really assuming one end, namely, the 
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greatest amount of immediate pleasure. We must always 
be aide to get some general idea of what our end is, even if it 
aihounts to no more than this. 

The discovery of this end and the application of it when 
discovered is above all the work of Ate statesman or ruler, 
and is indeed the proper subject of the science of politics. It 
is not so essential for the ordinary private individual to 
recognize explicitly what the end of man is : he may, and 
often does, pursue his own end without being fully conscious 
of its nature. But the statesman has to think for others as 
as well as for himself, and is constantly faced with the necessity 
of arbitrating between or leconcxling the different aims of the 
different members of the community. And if the state is, 
as Aristotle most emphatically believes it to be, the organiza- 
tion above all others whose aim is the education of the citizens 
and the realization for them of the good life, it is essential 
that those responsible fbr the guidance of the state should 
have a clear and explicit ldba of what this good life is. And 
the knowledge of this is the science of Ethics or Politics, which, 
for Aristotle as for most Greek thinkers, is the same thing. 

We are thus presented with the idea of an end to which all 
other ends are subordinate. An end being made such by being 
desired or wished for, the final end is that which we do in 
some sense, consciously or unconsciously, wish for more than 
anything else. What is it, then, which all human beings are 
really aiming at ? 

In Chapter IV Aristotle faces this question. “ As to its 
name,” he says, “ I suppose nearly all men are agreed ; for. 
the masses and the men of culture alike declare that it is 
happiness, and hold that to ' live well ' or to * do well ’ is the 
same as to be ‘ happy.’ " The Greek word here translated 
" happiness ” has a much more general and extended meaning 
than its English equivalent . 1 It really ipeans something 

1 Accordingly, henceforward, I shall distinguish the word " happi- 
ness ” when used as $ translation of the Greek word, Eudsimome, 
from its use in its ordinary English sense by putting it into inverted 
commas. 
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like “ well-being ” : the word “ wealth ” in its old English 
sense would perhaps represent it more nearly than anything 
else. Aristotle, in fact, hardly regards his statement as being 
anything more than a matter of names. But it is really 
something moje. Forf however the word is translated, it 
means a condition of oneself. And this means, therefore, 
that each person's end is that he should be in a certain con- 
dition, whatever that condition may be : for “ they differ as 
to what this happiness is.” 

In Chapter V, where Aristotle begins to consider some of 
these different views, we get an excellent illustration of what 
he would call the dialectical method of ethical investigation. 
That method consists in the examination and criticism of 
ordinary views on the subject : any widespread view must be 
supposed to have at least some truth in it even if inadequate 
and incomplete by itself. And by an examination of these 
views and a realization of their insufficiency or their incon- 
sistency with themselves or with £ach other, we may hope to 
be led on to a detection of the truth which is in all of them. 
This is what he now tries to do. 

The idea of pleasure as the end he dismisses at once as 
degrading : it is obviously inconsistent with our most elemen- 
tary moral ideas, and cannot be accepted as explaining them. 
Later he subjects the nature of pleasure to a most careful 
examination, but for the present its inconsistency with our 
ordinary moral judgments, is taken as sufficient reason for 
dismissing it. “ Honour ” or reputation is treated more 
carefully, but that too, has to be dismissed. It is a condition 
not of the person honoured but of the people who honour 
him : and we cannot think of a condition of other people as 
our end. We must think of the good as “ something that is 
peculiarly a man’s own.” But besides this there is a more 
important point.. We observe that a desire for honour is 
really a desire to be thought good, and we value honour 
because it makes us think that we are good. It seems, then, 
that it is only valued as a sign of the presence of goodness or 
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virtue, or excellence,* and this suggests that goodness is of 
more value than it. This consideration explains at once 
why people come to think of honour as an end and also why 
we cannot finally accept it as such. Are we then to say that 
goodness or excellence is the end ? This is pore plausible, 
but suffers itself from a contradiction. For if we say that 
this is good, that it is good to have all our faculties developed 
to the highest pitch of excellence, then it will follow that it 
is better to have these faculties developed and to be able to 
exercise them, than merely to possess them and “ to be asleep 
or inactive ” all through life or to be prevented by misfortune 
from exercising them. This suggests the direction in which 
we shall eventually look for the answer to our question. But 
for the present the discussion is still purely critical. The claims 
of wealth to be the end arc dismissed very briefly. Money is 
obviously desired for what it will bring, not for itself alone. 

Omitting the metaph'ysical arguments in Chapter VI, we 
come in Chapter VII to the positive examination of the idea 
of “ happiness ” itself. He begins his analysis by distinguish- 
ing the essential marks of it, the conditions that any description 
of it must satisfy to be admitted. As the final end, it must be 
what is chosen for itself : and further than that it must never 
be chosen for anything else. There are things, of which 
Aristotle gives instances, which may be desired for themselves, 
but are also desired as conducing to complete “ happiness.” 
But the final end can never be desired for the sake of anything 
else. It is the most desirable of all things : but not*as one 
among other good things — for then it would be “ plain that 
the addition of the least of other goods must make it more 
desirable ” — but as in itself including them all. 

What, then, is it that fulfils these conditions ? To answer 
this, we must ask what is the function of man. The function 
of anything, of course, is that which it isjts nature to do, 
that which it does better than it does anything else and better, 
than anything or anybody else does. Things may really be 
defined and classified by their functions : for the function 
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is the active expression of a thing’s essential and distinctive 
characteristics. This may be illustrated by the case of tlje 
different professions, or the different organs of the body, 
which we define and distinguish by stating their function or 
the work they ^lo. ArAl as all men have a common nature 
in virtue of which they are identical with each other and 
different from all other beings, we must suppose a function 
of man as such. The active exercise of this nature is that 
which man can do alone, or better than any other being. 
So that a man performs his function by being most com- 
pletely a man, by carrying on the activities which are most 
particularly his. We begin to see, then, the reason for the 
close connexion which is assumed rather than stated between 
the end which»is wanted and the function. For in performing 
the function we are being most truly ourselves and doing what 
it is our nature to do. 

Now the real “ nature ” of any kincT of thing is, for Aristotle, 
to be found in those characteristic! which distinguish it from 
other kinds, rather than in those which it has in. common 
with them. If, therefore, we want to find the nature and 
the function of man, we must ask what are his special charac- 
teristics which distinguish man from other living creatures. 
And we find this to consist in the presence of reason or a 
rational element in his nature. And this shows itself in a 
twofold form. There is the reason itself, the intellectual 
faculty which apprehends truth, in whatever form. And 
there I? the capacity of reasonable action. This last is some- 
thing very different Fom Kant’s pure practical reason, 
purified from all element of feeling or desire. It is the capacity 
of organizing and co-ordinating our desires and emotions, 
and controlling or checking the immediate impulses to action 
so as to enable ourselves to secure what we really want. It 
is really, in fact, Jthe capacity of acting with a purpose, of 
suiting and subordinating means to ends, instead of acting 
from blind instinct or emotional impulse \»ithout thought of 
the results which pur action will produce. 
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The active exercise* then, of his rational nature will be the 
true function of man. We must add “ in accordance with 
excellence or virtue,” though the addition is really hardly 
necessary. For that the activity should be good or “ in 
accordance with excellence” merely means r that it should 
be most completely itself, that the faculty which is exercised 
should be developed to its full extent. And we must add 
“ a full term of years ” or a complete life, because we need a 
life which gives full time and opportunity for the development 
and exercise of these faculties. And thus we get to our final 
definition of “ happiness.” 

In Chapter VIII Aristotle proceeds to test this definition 
by comparing it with popular ideas on the subject and showing 
that it really contains all that is true in them* and explains 
how they come to be held. The important point for us to 
notice here is his treatment of the idea of goodness or ex- 
cellence or virtue as tfie end. He admits its supreme im- 
portance, but with the proviso “ that it makes no small 
difference whether the good be conceived as the mere posses- 
sion of something or as its use — as a mere habit or trained 
faculty or as the exercise of that faculty.” The possession 
of goodness is different from the use of it ; and the latter is 
in its nature more desirable than the former. It is not enough 
to have all our qualities and capacities trained and developed 
up to the highest pitch if we remain passive through life. 
The very fact of having our faculties so developed will make 
us want to use them, and we should not be satisfiecTunless 
we could do so. We should not, perhaps, even value very 
greatly the possession of the highest faculties unless they 
were going to be used. And if we had them we should 
certainly not be content until we could use them. So in the 
very nature of things it could never satisfy us merely to be.of • 
such a nature. For the mere fact of being ^o would make 
want to act accordingly ; and if we were prevented from sd 
acting we could not be completely satisfied ; but, on the other- 
hand, it would be equally unsatisfactory if we had to act in. 
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that way (or in any way) without being of such a nature. 
And so we are brought to the full account of the only com- 
pletely satisfying end, which is to be of a certain character — 
really, of a completely developed human character — and to 
be able to act ^accordii'gly. It is in the activity proper to 
our nature that we find the most complete satisfaction. 

The one point is really indisputable. Every one would 
recognize that it a man is of a certain nature he will want to 
act according to this nature, and will not really be satisfied 
if he is prevented from doing so. But Aristotle’s account 
contains more than this. For it involves the assertion, not 
only that if a man’s character is developed in a certain way 
he will want to act in a certain way, but also that he will 
want his character to be developed in a certain way if it is 
not so already. But is this true ? There certainly seem to 
be cases, within the experience of every one, where human 
beings show no perceptible desire to develop their characters 
on the lines approved by Aristotle, 0 where they seem perfectly 
content to leave their faculties undeveloped or to develop 
them in a direction which we could only call evil. It certainly 
looks at least as if we should have to use the word “ want ” 
in a very special sense, if we are going to assert that such 
people really “ wanted ” to be good all the time. This 
question will have to be discussed much more fully at a later 
stage, but, for the moment, we are concerned to find what 
answer Aristotle gives to it. And we can only say that -he 
never Tfeally faces the question at all. The nearest approach 
to an answer, perhaps, may be found in a casual phrase used 
by him in discussing the special problem of pleasure. There 
he says (VII, xiii, 6), “ Yet perhaps they do in fact pursue a 
pleasure different from that which they fancy they pursue 
and would say they pursue — a pleasure which is one and the 
the same for all. .For all beings have something divine im- 
planted in them by nature.” These sentences contain the 
germ of an important line of thought . But lb it not developed 
by Aristotle himself. 
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The fact is, perhaps, that the question never really pre- 
sented itself to Aristotle as it does to ns. is aiming, 
above all, at giving, as far as possible, a practical guide to 
the statesman who has to decide what results he wants to 
produce in developing the character of the members of his 
state. And as he has to deal with men in the mass, he is more 
interested in the common qualities of human beings than in 
the individual characteristics which distinguish them one 
from another. If the question had been put to Aristotle in 
this form, he would probably have replied that every man, 
just in so far as he was human, would wish to develop his 
distinctively human nature. If a man fully realized what 
this meant and yet felt no desire at all in this direction, he 
could really hardly be described as a human being at all. 
And for the practical purposes of the statesman it would not 
be possible to take into account such exceptional and abnormal 
cases. 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE ETHICS (II) 

T HE conclusion that reason or the rational element 
is the true nature of man suggests Kant’s proclama- 
tion of reason as the supreme good. But the 
resemblance between the two views is apparent merely, 
while the differences are fundamental. A consideration of 
what reason means to Aristotle will bring out the contrast 
clearly. 

.Reason is the faculty in us of apprehending truth. And 
the mere apprehension of a truth or a fact cannot by itself 
move us to action . 1 But there are two senses in which, if 
we are careful to see exactly what wf mean, we may speak of 
reason as a motive to action. In the first place the knowledge 
which reason gives us may itself be an end : we may want to 
know for its own sake. And, secondly, reason may inform 
us of the right means to some other end which we already 
want . In both these cases we exercise this intellectual faculty, 
and the result it gives us affects our action : in the one case as 
being itself the object of desire, and in the other as informing 
us of the means to attain the object of our desire. But in 
both cases the exercise of this faculty demands a motive of 
desire ‘to set it working. If it works well, if the faculty in 
us is properly developed, we possess what Aristotle calls 
“ intellectual excellence.” And the whole of Book VI is 
devoted to an examination of the different forms of intellectual 
activity and the different kinds of object of which it gives 
us knowledge. The whole of this exposition is extremely 
interesting, and deserves careful attention. But the general 
idea of what “ intellectual excellence ” is, is sufficiently clear. 
Our present interest lies rather in another direction. We 

1 See VI, ii. 5. 
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. have in us, of course, many other desires and impulses besides 
'foe desire for knowledge. And we want to know how these 
should be developed and organized, and what the relation of 
reason to them is. If these are developed and organized in 
the right way we have what Aristotle $alls " moral excellence ” 
or goodness of character. What this consists in exactly and 
how it should be developed is not so clear. And that is what 
we now have to examine. 

Aristotle asks first whether this good character comes by 
nature, is inborn in us, or whether it needs training and 
development. And he answers that we have by nature” only 
the capacity of acquiring it, and that this capacity has to be 
developed and actualized by training. This answer we shall 
readily accept. It is, indeed, an obvious fac£ of experience 
that our characters are formed and modified by our education 
and environment. And it is in accord with modern biological 
theory, which tells us th ( at we inherit little more than the 
general characteristic of educability, and that the forms this 
takes depend upon our circumstances and all the influences 
which these bring to bear on us. 

We can only, then, reach a good character at the end and 
as a result of a period of training of a certain length. And 
when we have attained a good character, it means that we 
are of such a nature as to perform good acts spontaneously. 
In fact, what are called good acts are really only good in the 
strict sense of the word, if they are performed as tfye spon- 
taneous result of a good character. And the good character is 
formed by doing such acts, the sort of acts a good man would 
do. At the beginning of our life’s training we perform such 
acts under the direction of another, and from other motives 
than for their own sake, chiefly, no doubt, for the sake of 
rewards and the fear of punishment. And by doing them we 
become of such a character as to do them spontaneously. 
This is the work of education. But it is only possible because 
there is really there from the beginning some sort of under- 
lying impulse towards the good, because in some sense we 
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“ naturally ” take pleasure in good acts (for that is almost^ 
the definition of good acts) . At the beginning of our conscioire 
lives, however, there is no guarantee that this impulse towards 
goodness will be strong enough to overcome all the other 
conflicting impulses, desires and passions in us. The rewards 
and punishments are only used to aid it. And while to begin 
with we do good acts from these extraneous motives, the fact 
of doing them often enables us to recognize them as good, and 
hence to come to desire to do them for their own sakes. We 
might illustrate this process by the analogy of a pupil at a 
school who begins to work at any subject for fear of punish- 
ment, but may end by developing a real interest for it or by 
finding the mere exercise of his intellectual power so satis- 
factory that he works for its own sake This is, roughly ex- 
pressed, Aristotle's doctrine of the ti aming of moral goodness. 

But what is this moral goodness What is the definition, 
or, at any rate, the test of a good «ict ? What sorts of action 
may we take as symptoms of a good character ? And with 
the answer to this question we are introduced to Anstotle’s 
famous doctrine of the Mean This is based on the general 
principle which is taught us by experience, that of most 
things it is possible to have too much or too little and that 
we have to avoid excess 01 defect in them and look for the 
right amount. And he applies this as a practical test of good 
actions. The good action is that which avoids the excess or 
the defect and strikes the mean between them. 

Our opinion about the goodness of actions, then, depends 
on some sort of quantitative estimate But, of course, we are 
not to take this quantitative estimate as a matter of physical 
measurement, although Aristotle's own illustration of it is the 
right amount of a particular sort of food which it is advisable 
to eat to keep in good condition. The quantitative estimate 
applies in the mo^t general sense to tendencies to different 
kinds of action, in which we do recognize a difference of degree, 
and the consequent possibility of a too much, a too little and 
a righ,t amount. We see this illustrated particularly dearly 
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k in our emotions, fear, ' anger and the like, which impel us to 
particular kinds of action, and which do admit <sf degrees of 
intensity, and consequently of degrees of the extent to which 
they influence our actions . 1 But we might also apply it in 
some cases to rules or principles of fjonduct^ to what Kant 
would call maxims, to which we may pay more or less atten- 
tion. And the doctrine of the Mean simply lays down that 
anyone of these tendencies to action may be carried too far 
or not far enough, and that consequently there is a point at 
which we can say that it has been carried to just the right 
degree. And it is this point for which we have to look. * The 
doctrine, in fact, tells us the question that we ought to ask. 
We are not to ask, that is, simply, Is this a good tendency or 
a bad one ? but rather. How far are we to develop this 
tendency or give it rein ? The doctrine is, of course, the very 
antithesis of Kant’s. We are not, like him, to look for a rule 
of universal applicability, to ask that the principle of any 
good action should be universalized. It is a fundamental 
principle 'of Aristotle, that such universal rules, which lay 
down beforehand what sort of actions we must do, are im- 
possible. We ask rather, How far are we to carry this tendency ? 
How far is this rule to be applied ? And we have to consider 
each case on its merits, taking into account all the circum- 
stances. We are not to ask for a universal law that it is right 
to act in such and such a fashion, but rather we must ask, as 
Aristotle says, whether we are acting in this fashion “ at the 
right times, and on the right occasions and towards the right 

1 We should, perhaps, distinguish, as Aristotle fails to do, betweAi 
the strength of the tendency to the emotion, and the strength of the 
e,motion itself when it is actually experienced. The mean applies to 
both, but more particularly to the former. Thus, in the case of any 
particular emotion, say, anger, it is primarily a question of the right 
development of the tendency to feel anger, so that we get angry only • 
on the occasions when we ought to get angry. It is a further question, 
how angry we ought to be when we are angry ; apd the right answer to 
this will vary with the different circumstances of each particular case. 
As a matter of fac^. that the actual emotion of anger should reach 
the intensity appropriate to the particular case, would be one of the 
ways in which we should show that the general tendency to anger had 
been developed to the right degree. 
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persons and with the right object and* in the right fashion.”, 
(II, vi. ii).* 

It is, therefore, of the very nature of the question which we 
must ask that we cannot answer it in general terms beforehand. 
Just because all the ci.*cumstances have or may have to be 
taken into account we cannot lay down any rule of universal 
applicability. And ultimately each case has to be decided 
by a sort of intuition. “ Such matters,” as Aristotle says 
(II, ix. 8), “ lie within the region of particulars, and can only 
be determined by perception.” But that is not to say that 
we are left without any general principle to guide us. We 
have already been told the point of view from which we are 
to approach each particular question. But there is more 
than that. We are not left simply, so to speak, to find any 
point along the line at which we are to find the Mean. In 
many cases, at any rate, we are able to fix beforehand the 
point at which the tendency coulcf clearly be said to pass 
into excess or to fall into defect, though there may be a con- 
siderable area between these points left undetermined. We 
know, for instance, that we must not be so careful of our 
lives as to throw away our weapons and fly from battle as 
soon as there is any danger, nor must we be so ready to go 
into danger as to risk our lives when there is nothing of any 
value to be gained by it. And many other practical hints 
may be given. Aristotle gives us one of particular value 
when he says (II, ix. 6) that we must always be particularly 
suspicious of the alternative which is most pleasant to us, and 
that in case of doubt we shall generally be safe to choose the 
less pleasant one. 1 

But the great practical value of the doctrine lies really in 
this — that it calls attention to the point, which would probably 
be generally admitted, that all, or nearly all, of these tenden- 
cies could be carried too far, that almost any moral rule that 

1 This, presumably, only applies while our character is incompletely 
developed. The man of developed good character finds the greatest 
pleasure in -good actions, and his character cannot be considered 
completely developed until he does so. 
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we could formulate w^uld be capable of having a too-exclusive 
Attention paid to it, and that the same tendency which, 
followed up to a certain point, is a virtue may become, by 
being carried too far, a positive fault. But the truth of this 
proposition, even when admitted, is ^oo often apt to be for- 
gotten, so it is of the first importance to insftt that it ought 
to be always held in mind. 

The practical value of the doctrine may be brought home to 
us even more clearly by a modern parallel. A modern writer 
Mr. Graham Wallas, in his Human Nature in Politics , 1 
urges the application to political reasoning of what he ( calls 
the quantitative method, which is in reality neither more nor 
less than the doctrine of the Mean with different technical 
terms and applied rather to practical politics tjian to morals. 
The whole point of his argument is that we should, in many 
cases, at any rate, cease to ask simply whether we want this 
or that and should ask rather how much of this we want, 
and how much of that. He suggests that to get a common 
ground for discussion between the Socialist and the Indi- 
vidualist, we should put the question not Is Socialism right 
or wrong ? but How much Socialism do we want, and how 
much Individualism ? And in a brilliantly written passage 
he imagines a discussiou on “ the best size for a debating-liall 
to be used, say, by the Federal Deliberative Assembly of 
the British Empire.” And he suggests that what would 
very likJy happen would be that we should have one man 
reiterating that the Parliament Hall of a great empire ought 
to represent the dignity of its task, and another man answering 
that “ a debating assembly which cannot debate is of no use,” 
whereas the only possible grounds for a practical discussion 
would be to force both to ask How much dignity ? and How 
much debating convenience ? And he recognizes with 

1 In his later book, The Great Society, Mr. Graham Wallas 
explicitly uses the analogy of Aristotle’s theory to explain hi$ own 
views. I may perhaps be permitted a sentiment of mild gratification 
in reflecting that before the publication of the latter work I had called 
attention to the resemblance in an article in the Hibberl Journal, 
critical of Mr. Wallas’s views. 
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Aristotle that in the last resort these questions “ can only be 
determinedly perception ” when he writes: “ The political 
thinker has indeed sometimes to imitate the cabinet-maker^ 
who discards his most finely divided numerical rule for some 
kind of specially delicate work, and trusts to his sense of touch 
for a quantitative estimation.” 

The doctrine of the Mean as Aristotle gives it us is intended 
to be some sot t of practical guide to action. He has said that 
the good character is formed by doing good actions, or actions 
such as the good man would do. And at this stage ho. is only 
concerned to get some genera! idea of what sort of actions are 
of this kind. He does not, therefore, attempt to tell us more 
than this. He does not attempt to tell us why these actions 
are good, nor^what it is that fixes the right extent to which a 
tendency is to be developed or allowed free play. It is not 
merely the fact that it is a mean, that it might be carried 
further or not so far, nor need we suppose that Aristotle 
believes that there is any magic ^n a particular quantity of 
anything taken by itself. The answer is not, however, very 
difficult to find. We can only say that the excess begins 
when one tendency or one rule of action is followed to the 
exclusion of other tendencies or to the neglect of other con- 
siderations. What the doctrine implies is that all these ten- 
dencies, all these so-called particular virtues, must be developed 
harmoniously and none developed at the expense of others. 
All these tendencies are human tendencies, part ofiAur nature 
as men, and therefore the complete realization of our human 
nature demands that they should all be developed as far as 
possible. But the essential condition for doing this is that 
none of them should be made an end in itself, or allowed to 
absorb our attention to the exclusion of the others. 

The explanation enables us to understand why it is good 
to observe the Mean, why — for this is \vhat calling it good 
really means— we really want to observe the Mean. It is 
because only by so doing are we able to satisfy to the greatest 
extent possible all the different tendencies of our nature, 
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there is great need for care and risk of misunderstanding-. 
We may find ourselves taking a tendency to a kind of action 
which is itself an excess or defect ana trying to find a mean, 
or a right amount of this. Thus, we may say that we have 
a tendency or impulse # on going into action to throw away 
our arms and bfclt. But are we to try to find a mean of this 
tendency ? Are we to ask when and under what circum- 
stances it is right to act in this way ? Obviously not, because 
it is never right to do so. And the reason is that this tendency 
is only a particular foim, in this case an excess, of a more 
general tendency, namely, to preserve our own lives and avoid 
danger, which tendency carried to the right extent, at the 
right time, in the right place and circumstances, is good. 

.We seem tp need, then, some sort of classification and 
description of the diffeient tendencies to action in our nature, 
establishing which are the more fundamental or general ones 
admitting of excess, defect, or a m«m, and which are parti- 
cular forms, excesses or defects or*he right amount, of them. 
And this Aristotle tries to give us in the account of the 
particular virtues to which he devotes the second half of 
Book III, and the whole of Book IV. But it may be said 
at once that this is one of the least satisfactory parts of his 
account. The list of the particular virtues which he gives 
us, taken as it is largely from a purely conventional popular 
classification, is of little or no value. They are not all co- 
ordinate tendencies of the same kind, on a levd***«ith 
another. We shall find, if we examine them, that some are 
more fundamental than the othcis, or that some are merely 
different forms or manifestations of some more elementary 
impulse . 1 We need some much more scientific classification. 
And if we are anxious to apply Aristotle’s principles in a 
more satisfactory way, we might hope to get help in the 
attempt from modern psychological investigation, which 
attempts to classify our instincts and emotions and to make 
a distinction between the primary and secondary, or the 

1 Occasionally his description is simply absurd, as when he describes 
truthfulness as the mean between exaggeration and understatement. 
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simple and compound forms. A good deal of work of this 
4dnd has been already done. And, whether successful or 
unsuccessful, it is thoroughly in the spirit of Aristotle, and 
the attempt would have to be made if we wished to work 
out his principles in a satisfactory way. 

The whole doctrine of the Mean 'may be well illustrated 
by the analogy which Aristotle himself draws (II, vi, 9) 
between the good character and a work of art, a statue or a 
picture, of which we say “ that nothing could be taken from 
it or added to it ” without spoiling it. Anything added 
would have to be added to one part and would increase that 
part out of proportion to the rest, and so spoil the symmetry 
of the whole. And the analogy would help us to meet the 
charge sometimes brought against the doctnne. that Aristotle 
makes merely a quantitative distinction between virtue and 
vice. This would be true if we considered each individual 
virtue in isolation from lie others. If we looked at this one 
tendency alone, we might say, when it had become an excess, 
that there was merely more of it or that it had become 
stronger. The difference in that tendency alone is one of 
quantity or degree of intensity. But the difference in the 
whole man is decidedly qualitative The balance or propor- 
tion of his nature is upset, and his character has become 
different in kind. It is exactly analogous to what would 
happen to a beautiful statue, if we suddenly made one limb 
^nble proper size. If we looked at that limb alone, we 
might say merely that it was larger. But the whole, now that 
its proportion is upset, has suffered a qualitative change. It 
has lost its positive quality of beauty, and become grotesque. 
That is the answer to this objection. But the objection 
itself really arises from the error we have already been warned 
against, of not realizing the limits of the application of the 
doctrine of the Mean and thinking that it claims to teU us 
more than it really does. 

Having thus given us a general idea of what goodness or 
excellence of character is, Aristotle next proceeds to ask in 
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Bode III under what conditions this can be shown in action. 
Under wha% conditions can we say thftt an action expresses 
a man's character, and therefore canfbe called good or bad 
and praised or blamed accordingly 7 Or, more especially, 
what kind of actions can we call good, and regard as the 
result and symptom of a good character ? 

To be good, an action must in the first place be voluntary, 
or, as perhaps the word would be better translated, willing. 
This implies something more than the mere absence of physical 
compulsion, and really almost amounts to saying that the 
action must be one in the doing of which we feel pleasure. 
At any rate, it is not completely voluntary or willing if we 
feel pain in doing it. But more than this is necessary. To 
b.e completely good an action must be not only willing but 
also the result of something which is variously translated 
choice or purpose or decision or will. This is described by 
Aristotle largely by contrasting it»with other things which 
it is not. It is not wish, because wish is for the end while 
“ choice ” is of the means, or more exactly — for there is no 
single Greek word equivalent to our word " means’” — of the 
things which conduce or contribute to the end. " Choice” 
is also of the actions immediately in our power, which lie 
there before us to be done at once. And it is opposed to our 
immediate impulses or passions because it is deliberate and 
acts after deliberation. Deliberation is that intellectual 
process which shows us the right steps up to a dR-iaed 

As a description of specifically good actions, this account 
is open to a serious objection. For it seems to apply rather 
to actions which are taken simply as a means to an end, and 
which have no value in themselves. We must remember 
that “ happiness ” is the end, a good character exercising 
itself in good actions. And we seem to have a distinction 
between two classes of actions. On throne side, there are 
the actions which are done simply as a means to an end, 
merely with a view to develop a good chasacter which is, not 
yet -formed, or, when it is formed, with a view to removing 
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external difficulties ip the way of its unimpeded exercise. 
These actions are not really good themselves hr are good 
only by analogy, and pet it is to these that “ choice ” and 
the process of deliberation as defined by Aristotle seems 
particularly to apply. But on the ot,her hand, when we have 
developed the good character, when we have removed external 
objects to its exercise, and are acting freely “ in accordance 
with excellence,” we can hardly describe our activity as 
concerned with means to ends at all. Our actions are the 
direct result of a formed character, and are willed, as Aristotle 
himself says, for their own sakes. These arc the only actions 
which are, in the strictest sense, good. And yet the distinc- 
tion of means and ends has really disappeared in them, and 
with it apparently the processes of deliberation and “ choice;” 

Aristotle does not deal with this point, and does not even 
clearly express this distinction. And in consequence he does 
not draw the distinction' , between, to use J. S. Mill’s phrase, 
desiring things as a meanS to happiness and desiring them 
as a part .of happiness. If we realize what that means, we 
shall see that even when we have reached the final stage of 
development we still act ftom deliberate choice or purpose, 
though in a different way from that in which we acted when 
it was simply a question of discovering the right means to 
an end. Each of these really good actions is in a sense a 
part of " happiness,” but none of them alone is the whole 
(ft' "happiness,” and further if it was treated as such it might 
become an excess and so cease to be good. And the sense 
in which they are done from deliberate choice is that they 
are done with full realization of their true natuie, that each 
one is a partial realization of “ happiness,” but only a partial 
«f>ne. The action of this sort is “ chosen ” or “ purposed ” 
in so far as it is fully self-conscious, done with a full realization 
of its nature and its place in the whole scheme of activities, 
done because it is felt as part of the whole. And in that sense 
we should probably all agree that the truly good action must 
be the result of deliberate choice. 
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ARISTOTLE riND THE ETHICS (III) 

T HERE are two points in Aristotle’s argument, which 
are not really questions essential to his main 
doctrine, but which deserve a brief mention, before 
we pass on to his final position. The first is his treatment 
of the phenomenon of “ incontinence ” as it is conventionally 
translated, though it would be better expressed by the English 
phrase “ weakness of will.” What are we to say of the man 
who knows what is right and really wants to do it, and yet 
on particular occasions cannot resist desires or impulses to 
do what he knows is wrong ? 

This was a burning question for (Jlreek ethical speculation : 
and Aristotle starts his consideration of it by an examination 
of the suggestions of his predecessors. It is, indeed, easy to 
see why the question is of particular interest for Aristotle, 
as for Greek thought generally. For to him to know what 
is right and to want to do it are really the same thing, since 
as we have seen the good or the end, by which all our actions 
are judged to be right or wrong, leally is what we want. 
Yielding to temptation is not for him a question of a breach 
of a law imposed from outside, but it is really *ba’trificing i 
what we want more for what we want less. How does it 
crone that when we know that something is really what we 
want more than anything, we yet do something else which 
will prevent us from attaining this ? This is the problem 
which he considers in the first half of Book VII. 

His answer to this question, so far as he givp an answer, 
may be roughly summed up by the statement that, in these 
cases, while in a sense we may be said to know that the 
course we do not adopt is good, we do net really know it 
in the full sense. And he distinguishes (VII, iii. 5-14) four, 

9 * 
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possible ways in wh^ih we may thus know ai}d not know 
at the same time. 

The first case presents no difficulty. We may know a 
thing, and yet not at the moment use our knowledge. In 
a particular case we may not think* of putting the question 
to ourselves, Is this action good or bad ? though if we thought 
of it we should realize at once that it was bad, and that we 
had really known this all along. He then proceeds to a 
second possibility. We may know the general rule, that 
such-and-such a kind of action is wrong, but we may not 
understand that our particular action is really of that *kind. 
This is the idea expressed by a modern writer 1 when he says : 
“ The special cause of immorality ... is that indistinctness 
of conception, which prevents people fiom seeing under what 
general head particulai actions aie to be classed.” It is the 
state of mind of the m^n who describes with pride how he 
made a profit of three or four hundred per cent out of a 
business transaction with the Government, and then goes 
on, in perfect good faith, to denounce profiteering as un- 
patriotic and immoral. This describes a real and very 
important class of cases. His third suggestion is vaguer and 
of less value. We may have the knowledge, but be so worked 
upon by our passions that it ceases to mean anything to us, 
and the statement that this is wrong becomes merely a 
meaningless collection of words And his last suggestion 
also is of no very great value, because it is really only a 
special case of the first. He says that we may know that 
actions of this kind are wrong, and that this action is of this 
kind, but, led away by our feelings, we may let our minds 
be occupied by another piece of knowledge, namely, that this 
■action is pleasant or desirable. 

But of all these,- suggestions we are forced to make the 
same criticism. They all describe, more or less well, real 
states of mind, but none of* those described is really the 
particular one in which we are interested. They none of 
1 p t Seeley, Lectures and Essays, stgz, 
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them describe a condition in which wtf are really fully con* 
scious all the time that the action is bat, in which we struggle 
against the temptation, but in which we are finally overcome 
by it, and do the action, in some way against our own will. 
And, though in places Aristotle seems to recognize the exis- 
tence of such a phenomenon, he never really comes face to 
face with the problem winch it raises. 

But is this an objection to his general ethical doctrine ? 
It could only be so if his doctiine involved a denial of the 
possibility of a state of things which we knew to exist, or 
an explanation of them which was manifestly wrong. But 
this it does not do. For consider what the real problem is. 
It is not a question of deciding whether such cases can occur, 
because it is an obvious fact of experience that they do. 
But it is a question of giving a correct description of what 
actually happens in such cases wl\gn they do occur. And 
this is no more of a difficulty foi Aristotle than for the advocate 
of any other ethical theory. For the problem is not a speci- 
fically moral one. The conflict can occur equally well when 
there is no moral question at all involved, when the end 
which we really want is a purely selfish or even a positively 
immoral one It may be a struggle between a selfish political 
ambition or a desire for wealth, which is really the thing 
that the man wants most of all, and a sudden overmastering 
passion which threatens to defeat the attainment tjie 
And in many other ways we may in a moment of weakness 
do an action while all the time knowing, not so much that 
it* is wrong, as that it will inevitably destroy all our own 
happiness. At any rate, the fact is undeniable, and mi 
accurate description of this fact is desirable equally on any 
theory. The -question at issue between Aristotle and, say,' 
Kant, resolves itself into the question w hether the moyal 
struggle is a special case of this, or whether it is something 
entirely different. And the success or failure of an atUihpt' 
to give a correct psychological description of the generid . 
nature of tfiis struggle does not affect ttfis question. > 
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The other point whkh deserves a short mention is Aristotle’s 
description of the natVre of pleasure, contained fn the second 
part of Book VII, an(I the first part of Book X. Perhaps 
the chief interest that we shall find in the account is in con- 
sidering it as an answer to the question. Does Aristotle’s idea 
of the Good as that which, in some sensef we desire more 
than anything else, involve the idea that the Good is pleasure 
or the greatest amount of pleasure ? Or more generally, 
What view are we to take of the doctrine of Psychological 
Hedonism, that the only thing that we can desire is pleasure ? 
We must omit many interesting points of detail in the account 
and content ourselves with a brief summary of the main 
points in his description of the nature of pleasure, and its 
relation to “ happiness.” * 

In the first place, for Aristotle pleasure is closely bound 
up with activity. Activity is the thing which is pleasant. 
It hardly needs to be said that activity is not confined to 
actual bodily movements*. In fact, these are a small part 
of it. Any exercise of any of our powers or faculties or 
capacities, mental or physical, is a form of activity. For 
instance, one of the most important forms is intellectual 
activity, the exercise of our cognitive faculties which takes 
place when we know or think about anything. It is in this 
wide sense that all pleasant experiences are said to be forms of 
activity. ( .There are one or two doubtful cases, which Aristotle 
gives reasons for thinking may be included, but we need not 
discuss these. The essential point of the theory is that pleasure 
is always associated with and asserted of a form of activity. 

What, then, are the special characteristics or conditions 
of activity which make it pleasant ? According to Aristotle 
all human activity is of its nature pleasant. Where pain 
arises is where w& have something ‘getting in the way and 
hindering its exercise. The activity is. then checked and 
impeded, with a consequent sense of difficulty and strain 
and effort. A perfect or complete activity would have no 
difficulty or effort, but would go on free and unimpeded, 
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and if it was directed to any particular end, beyond its own 
exercise, it fcmnld result in the succes^ul attainment of this 
end. In actual practice, perhaps we never get this absolutely 
unimpeded and perfect activity. Our fcodies and our physical 
environment get in the wa\/, and check us and produce the 
feeling of strain* and effort and consequent, pain. Aristotle 
thinks that we get nearest to it in certain intellectual activities, 
in the contemplation of the great eternal truths of philosophy. 
But in all our human activities we get something of it. The 
more unimpeded the activity K the more pleasure there is 
in it So that pleasure may hr taken as the sign or symptom 
of this perfection of the activity. We might almost say that 
it is the consciousness of its being complete or perfect, or, 
at any rate, tty? emotional side, what the psychologists would 
call the “ feeling -tone ” of that consciousness. The whole 
account anticipates in a remarkable way the conclusions of 
modern Psycholog)'. One of the fading modern psycholo- 
gists summarizes his views on the^conditions of pleasure and 
pain in words which express exactly the same idea, when he 
says : " Whatever conditions lurlhcr and favour conation in 
the attainment of its end, yield pleasure. Whatever con- 
ditions obstruct conation in the attainment of its end are 
sources of displeasure .” 1 

We may pause for a moment to consider a possible objection 
to this account, an objection which Aristotle never considers 
explicitly, but which it is quite easy to meet on hiS^prkiciples 
It might be argued that these hindrances to activity are 
really essential to pleasure. In any particular form of 
activity the greatest pleasure arises from overcoming diffi- 
culties, and the greater the difficulties, the greater the pleasure 
in overcoming them. But such an argument misconceives 
the place taken by the difficulties in such an experience. 
What they do is npt by themselves to pfoduce pleasure, but 
to rouse us to greater activity. It is because there is, so to 
speak, more activity, because our powers aronnore ‘completely 
1 Stout, Manual of Psychology , p. 245. 
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brought into play, that there is greater pleasure in overcoming 
big difficulties than ^mall ones. And of course the pleasure 
only comes when the difficulty has been overcome and the 
activity has thus perfected itself. 

It follows from this account that pleasures differ, to use 
Aristotle’s phrase, in kind. What this means may be made 
clearer by an example. Consider, for instance, a colour, 
say, blue. We call all blue things, blue books, blue birds 
and the rest, blue, because they have the same colour, they 
possess a quality in common. And we can distinguish this 
quality from the other qualities of these objects, their size 
and shape, for instance, and consider it by itself. We have 
a distinct idea of it apart from the objects and from the 
other qualities with which it is found. But now consider 
another case. Why do we call the different particular colours 
red, green, blue, etc., colours ? On the analogy of the last 
case, it should be became we find a common quality in them 
which we call colour or colouredness, and which is the same 
in them all, so that we can have a clear and distinct idea 
of it apart from their special characteristics, their redness 
or blueness or greenness. But we find, if we examine our 
experience, that this is not so. The relation of colouredness 
or colour in general to the particular colours is quite different 
from the relation of the particular colour, say blue, to the 
particular blue objects. We cannot find anything which 
. we /:aa tail just colour apart from any particular colour. 
We cannot get any clear and distinct idea, or indeed any 
idea at all, of what colour is which is not any particular 
colour. In blue, we cannot distinguish the colour or the 
colouredness from the blueness, for it is not a separable and 
distinguishable thing. We can only think of colour in general 
not as a definite quality but as that which takes these different 
forms. And to assert that pleasures differ in kind is to say. 
that the relation of pleasure in general to particular pleasures 
or pleasant expediences is analogous to the relation of colour 
in general to particular colours. 
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A modem writer has applied these considerations to 
pleasure. Dr. Bosanquet, in his Psychology of the Moral 
Self, says that if we ask “ Is the pleasure in sweetness 
(or any other experience) a separable element like taste or 
form or colour so that it can be perceived by itself as a possible 
object ? ’’ then Wie answer must be “ No.” He goes on to 
argue that if we say that a thing is hot or red, it tells us 
something about it, what sort of a thing it is or what special 
kind of thing it belongs to. In his own phrase we convey 
a perception of a special content. But if we just say that 
it is .pleasant, we do not convey the idea of any definite 
quality. We have to ask, What kind of pleasantness ? 
And this is exactly what Aristotle means by saying that 
pleasures differ in kind . 1 

These considerations enable Aristotle to answer several 
of the points that had been raised. Thus, as to the question 
whether we desire pleasure : Arist<fde thinks that it is true 
enough, in a sense, that everybody desires pleasure, just 
because everyone desires that any activities they undertake 
should not be impeded but should be exercised freely. But 
they do not desire pleasure as something by itself, because, 
as we have seen, pleasures are so closely bound up with 
activities that they differ in kind, just as activities do, and 
there is no common element, which we can call pleasure and 
which we can distinguish from the rest and make our object 
of desire. Aristotle’s own phrases about the relailorf of 
pleasure- to the activity are that it perfects the activity, 
aqd that it is “ a super-added end.” That is to say, it is 
the result and sign of the activity being complete, and thus 
as it were, puts a crown On our efforts. So that we should 
not be completely satisfied with our activity unless it resulted , 
in pleasure. But it is aot separable from the activity and 
desired apart from it, still less is the activity desired in any 
sense as a means of pleasure. 

1 This view of pleasure is not, however, admitted by all modern 
psychologists. See Titchener, Text Book of Psychology, p. 251. 
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The same considerations apply to the distinction between 
good and bad pleasures. Aristotle’s view is lli&t, in the full 
sense, sonic pleasures are bad and some good, just because 
some activities are bad and some are good. What good and 
bad mean he has already told us. f But here he is concerned 
to insist that the difference between their goodness and 
badness is not a difference in the amount of pleasure. If 
any activity is perfected, it produces pleasure, whether it is 
good or bad. He would, however, presumably say that, as 
a matter of fact, what we call bad activities could never 
be really so free and complete as good ones arc capable of 
becoming, though in a particular case they might actually 
be more so. This is a further point which does not affect 
this argument. But it leads us on to a consideration of-his 
final position, to which we must now turn. 

The “ happiness ” which is our final end, must, w'e remem- 
ber, consist in the cx&cise, as continuous as possible, of 
certain activities. They 'must be such as are done for their 
own sakes, not for the sake of any result which the}' may 
produce beyond themselves. This is the fundamental 
Aristotelian distinction between doing and making or action 
and production. When the point of the activity lies in the 
exercise of the activity itself, it is doing or action, when it 
lies in the result which is produced it is making or production. 
There is probably an element of both in most activities, but 
thf'a/hount varies very greatly in different cases. Thus, the 
activity of the shoemaker we should probably class as pure 
production : the point is that the shoes should be made. 
But even here there is perhaps a small element of value in 
the actual doing, in the exercise of the faculties involved. 
As we rise higher in the scale of activities the element of 
action becomes greater. For instance, in artistic work, in 
making a statue or painting a picture, .the product is itself, 
no doubt, of value. But the activity involved in producing 
it is at least of fcfqual value. The joy of creation, the pleasure 
in the actual work which the artist feels may be greater than 
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the pleasure that is given by the contemplation of his work. 
We may rec&ll the story of Cezanne, painting his pictures 
and then destroying them or throwing them away as soon 
. as completed. It is really difficult to say whether the element 
of action or the element of production is of greater value 
in such cases. 

Now the final end at which we aim must be a form of 
action. Our final end cannot be simply to produce some- 
thing, because when it is done, then the end is attained and 
there is nothing more to do. But where are we to look for 
this perfect form of activity ? Hitherto Aristotle has spoken 
of it as if it wore to be found in the exercise of the ordinary 
moral virtues, in what we call doing things, in the active 
life. Particularly for him is it to be found in the active 
exercise of the qualities which make a great statesman, and 
perhaps hi a lesser degree in those which make a great soldier, 
in the com age, energy, self-con tre#, and intellectual grasp 
which such men must exercise. And never at any time does 
he doubt that there is absolute value in the exercise of these 
qualities. But they do not content him as a final account 
of what constitutes “ happiness,” and at the end he subjects 
them to a criticism which attempts to point out where they 
fall short. 

His first and chief point is that these practical activities 
are never undertaken for themselves alone. They always 
aim at producing some result beyond tlumseiVes^— *The 
general exercises his skill, and no doubt gets satisfaction 
frpm the exercise of this quality. But he also wants to win 
the battle ; and if this result is not produced, his satisfaction 
is not complete. So also the social reformer aims at relieving 
.poverty, and if he fails in this lie cannot be satisfied with, 
the exercise of the qualities which are demanded in his 
work. In every case the end is, in Aristotle’s phfase, not 
merely the activity but a result beyond the activity. And this 
element of production seriously weakens thc*claims of these 
activities to be considered as sufficient ends in themselves. 
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In the first place, it means that they do not satisfy us 
by themselves. At the least, even if we feel thht the thing 
was worth doing, the effort worth making whether successful 
in producing the result or not, the result produced is at any 
rate an added satisfaction. In Aristotle’s phrase, these 
activities cannot be by themselves the supreme good, because 
if they are successful, the result added to them makes them 
of greater value. In the second place, when part of our 
object lies in producing something beyond the activity, then, 
when this result is once produced, a large part of our motive 
for undertaking the activity ceases. When the soldiers,have 
brought the war to a successful conclusion, then the reason 
for the exercise of their courage and other military virtues 
has gone. Of all such activities, therefore, *we must say, 
that they cannot be a complete and final end, because they 
are never undertaken for themselves alone. 

This opens up a larg^t question, which Aristotle merely 
suggests. These activities, as we have seen, are directed to 
producing some result. That is, they are directed towards 
producing some change in the world as we find it, towards 
giving it something which it has not yet got or altering or 
destroying something which is already there. That means 
that we do not consider the present state of things as being 
satisfactory : that is why we want to alter it. When we have 
made it satisfactory, of course, we cease to want to alter it, 
and'any practical activity undertaken then could only make 
it worse. It is only among the evils of war that the good 
qualities of the general become active. It is only while people 
are poor and unhappy that the self-sacrifice and sympathy 
of the social reformer find their opportunity of exercise. 
v This means, in short, that all these practical moral virtues 
depend for the occasion of their exercise on the existence of 
evil,. on the fact that the state of tilings js not as good as it 
might be and that therefore some alteration is needed. And 
they are exercised in order to make these alterations and to 
remove the evil. In other words, these activities are directed 
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towards removing the opportunity for their own exercise. 
That is to &y, they are essentially self-destructive. And 
further they depend for their possibility on things not being 
perfect, on the existence of evil. But no one would say 
that we ought to keep the evil, if we can remove it, in order 
to exercise these virtues. As Aristotle says, in words which 
some modern writers might well bear in mind, “ We fight in 
order to make peace.” Unlike Bernhardi, he considers that 
it would be barbarous to make war just for the sake of exer- 
cising the military virtues. Or to take our own instance, 
no one would say that poverty ought to be preserved in order 
to give social reformers something to do, great as the virtues 
may be that its existence brings into play. We cannot, 
therefore, take.as our ideal a state of affairs which depends 
for its possibility on things not being perfect, that is to say, 
on our ideal not being reached. 

This difficulty has attracted tl*e attention of modern 
thinkers, and some have sought find in these facts an 
explanation of the problem of evil. They conceive of evil 
as existing in order to give human beings the opportunity 
of exercising the moral virtues in the work of removing it. 
Thus a modern theologian writes : “ Evil is the condition, 
not the accidental, but the essential condition, of W'liat is 
in and for itself the best thing in life, namely, moral victory.” 
This view has, indeed, plenty of difficulties of its own. But 
the point of interest for us is that it is utterly Silen *4a-the 
spirit of Aristotle, as indeed of almost any Greek thinker. 
.\good which demanded as a condition of its existence the 
existence of some evil would have seemed to him no good at 
all, a contradiction in terms. And the idea of infinity which 
it introduces, of evil always being destroyed but always 
rising up again for us ta destroy it afresh, would have seemed 
to him, if intended as a description of "the ultimate ideal, 
simply abhorrent. 

He therefore chooses a different couree. • The logical 
conclusion of these difficulties seems to him to be that we 
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should look for our final ideal in some form of activity which 
is not open to these objections, in some form of a<!tivity which 
is undertaken for itself alone, and does not aim at producing 
any change or result beyond itself. It must be complete in 
itself, not self-destructive ; and not dependent on the exis- 
tence of something evil. And he finds thiscin what he calls 
contemplation. And probably anyone who wanted to find 
such a form of activity would have to look for it in somewhat 
the same direction. The form of it which would probably 
most readily occur to us would be what we call aesthetic 
contemplation, the enjoyment of beauty. For there we 
seem to find an experience, which, within its own limits, 
fulfils all the conditions ot absolute perfection. It does not 
aim at anything beyond itself, it is not try wig to produce 
any result, it has no clement of self-destruction, it is not 
in its own nature limited in time, and it docs not depend on 
the existence of evil. 

Aristotle, however, looks in rather a different direction. 
The form of contemplation in which he seems to find the 
necessary conditions of tin* final end fulfilled is what we 
may call intellectual contemplation, the contemplation of 
the ultimate truths about the nature of the universe of which 
we have gained knowledge. It is not the search after truth, 
but the truth itself, the complete understanding of the ulti- 
mate nature of what is, that is completely satisfying. Even 
for Acratofre this can only have been an ideal, not completely 
realizable under the limitations of our human nature. But 
our own experience gives us glimpses of it. Many of us have 
now and then felt the keen pleasure that comes from having 
gained the knowledge of some fact, from having really grasped 
^the nature of something, or from having come upon a big 
generalization which explains many .things hitherto unintel- 
ligible. We may sometimes hear a mathematician speak of 
the beauty of the proof of some proposition, and the pleasure 
to be got from thinking of it. And the same experience is 
not unknown to the student of Philosophy. Of course, under 
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actual conditions, we never get this cpmpletely, because we 
never get complete knowledge of everything. And short of 
this we could not be completely satisfied, because our intellec- 
tual apprehension of one point always feads us on to something 
else and raises fresh questions to solve. But we have enough 
indication from* our own experience to understand the sort 
of satisfaction that this complete knowledge could give us. 
And this is for Aristotle the final ideal. 

He leaves it in obscurity what the exact relation is between 
this life of contemplation and the life of practical activity. 
The .latter cannot ever bring complete satisfaction, but it 
has a positive value of its own. It does not seem that 
Aristotle regarded the practical life as simply a means ol 
preparing the*wav for the speculative life, and only of value 
as doing this. Rather he regards them as co-ordinate forms 
of the good life, both of value in themselves, but one of much 
greater value than the other. But what the practical result 
is he does not definitely tell us. *lt is uncertain whether he 
thought that everyone should try to combine the two, or 
that everyone should try to get rid of the claims ot the 
practical life as far as possible, or — which is perhaps the most 
probable — that for a few only was it worth while trying to 
live the life of contemplation while the great majority should 
be content with the practical life and moral goodness. 

The whole idea may be illustrated further by a consideration 
of the form in which it appears in Christian doctrintf/*' The 
whole of the great system of Catholic Theology is mainly 
based on the work of the scholastic philosophers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, who in turn based their 
philosophy on the work of Aristotle, which they applied with 
great speculative power to their own problems. The problew 
of the final ideal presented itself to them in the form of 
questions about the condition of the souls in Heaven. And 
in the main they accepted Aristotle's position on this point. 
The souls in Heaven cannot be thought of as continuously 
doing something, as making changes in the state of things, 
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because they have reached a condition of perfection. And 
the only form of activity left to them is the contemplative. 
It is in the continuous contemplation of the Divine perfection 
that Heaven consists. f And further this perfect bliss in 
contemplation which the ordinary man can only hope to 
attain in Heaven is in a far smaller degree^open to a few 
souls on this earth. They find it in living a contemplative 
life of prayer and meditation, as free as possible from the 
cares and troubles of the world. Hence the hermits, and 
the contemplative orders of the monks and nuns. Such a 
life is the highest possible to man. But only a few are capable 
of it, and those who have not, in the technical term, the 
vocation for this life would do wrong in wasting time in 
trying to attain it. « 

This introduction of the religious element is not at all 
alien to the spirit of Aristotle. Indeed, though he does not 
speak of it in the Ethics? we can tell from his other work 
that he must have meant Very much the same thing. He 
tells us in the Metaphysics that God is the ultimate cause 
of everything that happens in the world : He is the Prime 
Mover, and is the final cause of everything “ as being loved.” 
The contemplation of the ultimate nature or principle of the 
Universe must, therefore, for Aristotle include, if it does not 
simply mean, the contemplation of the Divine. And we 
find his immediate disciple, Kudemus, who wrote a recast in 
a mdfff popular form of his master's lectures, expressly 
describing the final end as being “ to contemplate and serve 
God.” The Christian God, of course, is not Aristotle's God,. 
But the fundamental identity of thought is remarkable. 

With this we must conclude our consideration of Aristotle 
and his development of the idea of purpose as the fundamental 
moral fact. We have now to face the task of pronouncing 
judgment on its value, and considering the objections that 
have been or might be brought against it. 



CHAPTER IX * 


ARISTOTLJE AND THE ETHICS: 
CRITICISM 

W E have now arrived at a general idea of Aristotle’s 
ethical system. Whatever we may say about it, 
it has at all events avoided the fatal objection 
which we were able to bring against Kant’s system. It at 
least explains the moral fact in a way which enables us to 
see why it should be a motive for action. His definition of 
goodness at least makes it intelligible why the goodness of 
an action should be taken as a reason for doing it. And 
that is a great achievement. His definition, at any rate, 
satisfies one of the main conditioifs which we laid down for 
it. And that may suggest to us*that there must be at the 
very least something of value in his doctrine, something that 
we must retain whatever else we may find it impossible to 
accept. How much, we have yet to decide. And to enable 
us to do that we have to consider th£ objections which have 
been, or may be brought against Aristotle’s position. Some 
possible objections on minor points we have, indeed, already 
raised and considered in the course of our exposition. But 
these were all on questions of detail, and they could Till be 
met by a little further development or a very slight modifi- 
cation of the argument, without in any way departing from 
Aristotle’s main principles. We have now to consider the 
more serious and fundamental objections which might be 
brought against the main principles of Aristotle’s theory... 

We shall probably be justified in assuming that the main 
line of attack would be against his fundamental idea of the 
Good as end or purpose, which means the identification in 
some sense or some form of what we ougfft to do or what 
is good tq do with what we want to do. And it will be 

i°S 
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urged that to make this identification really misses the whole 
point of morality. It is one of our most fundamental moral 
assumptions that what is good or right is not necessarily the 
same as what we want.' And a view whicfi contradicts this 
assumption is just as much to be rejected as one which 
contradicts that other fundamental assumption, against which 
the Kantian theory clashes. This line of objection may be 
presented in various forms. 

In its extreme form, which would insist upon a complete 
separation and even incompatibility between what we want 
to do and what we ought to do, the argument would obvifjnsly 
plunge us straight into the fallacy of Kant, and present us 
with a moral fact which could never by any possibility be a 
motive to action for us or indeed of any interest to us at all. 
So that we begin to see the dangers into which this argument 
may lead us it not used carefully. One attempt to avoid 
this particular pitfall mignt be made by those who would 
argue that the Good is, indeed, an object of desire and hence 
a possible motive to action, but that it is a special kind of 
object of a special desire, different from other desires. Simi- 
larly its attainment would give us satisfaction, but a special 
kind of satisfaction, different from that given by the fulfilment 
of other desires, and not merely just greater or fuller or more 
complete than that. But this line of aigmnent, too, has 
its dangers. For it may easily result in representing the 
moraWlnpulse or the desire for the Good just as one among 
many other impulses or desires, differing from them as they 
differ from each other, but not greater or stronger than they 
and not including them, in any way. And if we arrive at 
this point, we shall find it difficult or impossible to show why 
this particular desire or this particular satisfaction should 
have any claims over the others or should be treated in any 
way on a different footing to them. 

But finally we may avoid these dangers by another form 
of this argument' It is true, we may say, that we do, really 
want the Good : it is even true that we do in some sense 
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want it more than anything else, or, at any rate, that it would 
satisfy us as nothing else could. But, we should argue„ that 
is not the essence of goodness ; that is not what makes it 
good. It is only, strictly speaking, # a fact about ourselves 
that we do in some sense desire what is good. But the 
goodness of thetthings which we thus desire does not consist 
in or depend on* this fact. This goodness is a fact about 
them, a fact of a different kind altogether from this. 

But when we have got as far as this, it would seem that 
the objection has become one of words only. If we assert 
that.it i-> a necessary fact about the Good that it will satisfy 
as nothing else can, it is really idle to trouble ourselves 
about the question whether it does this because it is good 
or ih good because it does this. It is like asking whether a 
geometrical figure is three-sided because it is triangular or 
triangular because it is three-sided. They are really two 
mutually dependent facts about tfle object, so it we say the 
Good must necessarily satisfy us k\ this way, that must mean 
that i( is essentially related to us, that it makes its appeal 
to us because of a necessary connexion between something 
in it and something in our nature. Of course, on no theory 
is that all there is to be said about it, but equally any theory 
that admits that the Good is necessaiily the supreme object 
of desire, must at least include that in its definition or, at 
any rate, define it in such a way that that fact about it may 1 
be seen to follow from the definition. Ancr if suth an 
important fact about it is a part of or an element in its 
essential nature, it becomes really a matter of arbitrary choice 
whether we take that part or another part or both together 
as our formal definition. At any rate, that fact, if it is a 
fact, is the thing about it that most concerns us because 
is that which gives it c* claim on us, which makes it a possible 
motive to action, *which, in, short, mak # es it of any interest 
to us at all. 

But we are still only at the beginning^ our objections 
to the Aristotelian system. Let us admit all that has just 
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been said. Let us agree that the Good is that which in some 
sense we desire more than anything else. Let 'us agree, if 
necessary, to take that fact about it as the formal definition 
of it, as being the fafot about it which most interests us, 
which gives it its claim on us, or whatever we may like to 
say. But we are still only at the beginning of the whole 
subject. We want to know in concrete detail what it is 
that is thus the supreme object of desire, and hence good. 
Aristotle has given us his account of this in his account of 
“ happiness,” in his doctrine of the Mean, and in his final 
exaltation of intellectual contemplation as the supreme good. 
And it is this part of his argument which we may now proceed 
to criticize. 

We should almost certainly object, even on his own assump- 
tion, to the inadequacy of his account of contemplation and 
its objects. He makes it purely an intellectual activity and 
its objects merely the eternal truths of Philosophy. We 
have already seen some of the additions which have been 
or might be made to this. Thus, for instance, the .esthetic 
form of contemplation of beauty seems to have at least 
reasonable claims to be put alongside of the intellectual 
form. And, as we have seen, later speculation, beginning 
indeed with Aristotle’s immediate successors, gave a much 
more definitely theological turn to the idea. But these are, 
, after all, questions of detail and merely supplement his 
account by a further application of his own main idea. 
And there are much more fundamental criticisms to 
come. 

These would probably be directed against the whole idea 
of " happiness ” as the final end. Even allowing for the 
most extended meaning possible of the word it remains, as 
we have seen, a state, or if the word “ t state ” gives too much 
an idea of something passive, let us say ,a condition of our- 
selves. What each one really desires is some condition of 
himself. Aristotle, as yve have seen, insists on this, as, for 
instance, in his criticism of the idea of honour or reputation 
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as the end. But it is just this, it might be argued, that is 
the fatal weakness of the whole theory. 

In the first place, it is not true merely as a psychological 
fact that we only desire or want some* condition of ourselves. 
In some extreme cases the object which we want may not 
contain any reference to ourselves at all. We may simply 
want a state of things to exist or something to happen in 
which wc are not included and which has nothing to do with 
ourselves at all. We can see cases where men are ready 
to go to certain death in order to bring about some result, 
without believing in or thinking about the possibility of their 
being able to participate in or even to see this result. And 
there are other cases, more frequent and obvious, where we 
do, it is true, ^lesirc a condition of ourselves, but where we 
desire it alongside and as part of a condition of other people 
or other things as well. Thus wc may desire the good of our 
family or our country, where wt*are thinking, indeed, of 
ourselves, but only as a small pant of a much greater whole. 
Such cases are too obvious and familiar for their possibility 
to need argument. 

Further — and this is the important point — according to 
our most deep-rooted moral ideas, it is to these cases above 
all that we apply the specifically moral predicates, it is these 
desires and the actions that they lead to which we think of 
as good or right. Morality, according to our ideas, involves 
a reference to others beside ourselves. That is The essential 
element in it, and that is just the clement that Aristotle’s 
account fails to appreciate. We may say, in fact, if we are 
careful of the precise meaning of the words, that morality 
is something essentially unselfish, while Aristotle’s account 
makes it ultimately selfish. 9 

Something, however,* must be said in modification A bf this 
criticism. We musf; not represent Arisfotle as consciously 
setting up a doctrine of selfishness as opposed to a doctrine 
of unselfishness. Nor need we assort that the practical 
result of an application of his ideas would be an increase in 
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selfishness. In fact, indeed, Aristotle would probably value 
unselfish actions as highly as we do. We know ^that running 
through his mind all the time is the thought of the statesman 
whose main concern Ss the good of others. It is for him 
indeed that the book is really written : Aristotle was certainly 
not thinking of his own selfish ends wfien he ^rote it. Further, 
we know that he thinks of one of the chief forms of “ happi- 
ness ” as consisting in the work of the true statesman whose 
actions are essentially unselfish and directed towards the good 
of others. More generally we might say that moral excellence, 
and hence “ happiness,” demands the development and 
exercise of what have been called our “ other- regarding ” 
impulses just as much as of our 11 sol f -regarding ” impulses. 

But even if we recognize all this, it will r not invalidate 
the main grounds of the criticism. For, according to the 
doctrine of the Mean, these ,f other-regarding ” tendencies 
must not be developed tbo far at the expense of the others. 
They are just tendencies in our nature alongside of the others, 
and they have to be developed harmoniously with them. 
And the fad remains that, according to Aristotle's own 
statement, the final end of each man is some condition of 
himself and it is as that that he desires it. On Aristotle’s 
principles, we should really have to assert this of the statesman 
as much as of anyone else. We should have to say that 
in the ultimate analysis it will be found that he really wants 
to do goocf to others because in doing this he exercises his 
own nature, and it is this aspect of it that makes it an object 
of desire to him. So that however much for the good of 
others the actual results of his action might be, he does them 
primarily because he is thinking of and aiming at a condition 
j)f himself. 

And in his final results, as we have seen, Aristotle destroys 
the claim of these unselfish activities , to be a completely 
satisfying end in themselves. And he criticizes them pre- 
cisely on the ground of the existence of this unselfish element 
in them. For they aim, partly at any rate, at producing 
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results beyond and apart from their own exercise. In acting 
thus, we are thinking not only of the activities themselves, 
but also of the results that they will produce and the good 
that they will do for other people. And it is just because 
of this fact that he finds them inadequate. So we are 
presented with the idea of the only completely satisfying end 
being the life of contemplation, which is purely a condition 
of ourselves without any element of unselfish activity in it. 
We seem, then, to be justified in declaring Aristotle’s idea 
of the final end or good to be in this very real sense a selfish 
one, and thus failing to fulfil one of the first conditions which 
must be fulfilled by any account of the moral fact before it 
can be accepted as completely satisfactory. 

•We pass, nc#v, to quite a different line of criticism, one 
which is directed not so much against what Aristotle actually 
says as against what he leaves unsaid, against the inade- 
quacies of his account which will huve to be filled in before 
we can even decide whether it is to be accepted or not. 

It is, as we have seen, the primary point in his doctrine 
that the Good, that is, what we have called the moral fact, 
is what we want or desire or aim at. “ The good,” as he 
says at the beginning, “ is that at which everything aims.” 
But it is obvious, and no one is more conscious of this than 
Aristotle, that not everything that we desire is good. And 
it is equally obvious that many people on many occasions 
desire something else which we do not call good more than 
they desire what is good. And before we can judge and 
evaluate the doctrine we want much moie information 
than Aristotle gives us about the nature and relations of 
these frequently conflicting desires, the desire for the Good 
and the desires for things that we know are not g£8d. In 
the- whole course of our exposition we have been hampered 
by the inadequacy of the account of the ftature of this desire 
for the Good. We have been constantly reduced to saying 
that *' in some sense ” we defire wjjat is good more than 
anything else. And now we have to face the question ' 
8 
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seriously which has been hanging over us all the time. In 
what sense, exactly, can we truly say that we desire the 
good more than anything else ? 

A provisional suggestion has already been made as to the 
kind of answer that Aristotle might have given to such an 
objection. It was suggested above that all human beings 
desired the Good in so far as they were human, and that 
if they did not desire it in any sense they were not really 
human. And it was further suggested that in a treatise 
. which was primarily intended as a practical guide for the 
statesman and educator, who would have to deal with men 
in the mass, such abnormal cases could not be considered. 
But now that we are trying to get a real account of the facts 
and to go deeper than would be necessary merely for practical 
purposes, such an answer would no longer satisfy us. After 
all, all human beings are human. And there can be no 
doubt that Aristotle wouhl have said that all human beings 
really did desire as their eyd this condition of “ happiness ” 
as he describes it. If he had allowed any exceptions, it 
would have been such beings as are literally abnormal and 
lacking in something which it is an essential characteristic 
of human beings to possess, in other words, madmen and 
defectives. But it is not these cases which trouble us. For 
it is the ordinary, normal people, whom everyone would 
allow to be human in any sense, who present us with the 
problem in its most acute form. It is not on the face of it 
obvious that for such people to think of a thing as morally 
good and to desire it are one and the same thing, nor thajt 
the more they think of it as good, the more they desire it, 
We should rather say that the people of whom we could 
truly assort this were the exceptional and abnormal cases. 

Aristotle, of course, sees clearly that* people often act from 
desires which are not good, and he has plenty to say about 
actions done from passion or emotion, when our particular 
impulse leads us**© act ip a way that is positively bad. . And 
Jn the passage we have already considered he attempts, not 
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perhaps very successfully, to explain what happens in such 
cases. But* even supposing— a rather large assumption — 
that these cases present no fatal difficulty to his theory, 
that, does not dispose of this criticism. For they are only 
one side of the matter, these cases where we want something 
that is not good. The Sther and more difficult side is where 
we seem not to want something that is good, where we 
clearly recognize that some action is good or right, and yet 
do not desire to do it, or, at any rate, do not desire it strongly 
enough to do it. We must say, on his theory, that the desire 
for the good is always there, even in such cases. But how 
do we know that it is always there ? What form does it 
take ? How are we to describe it ? We see plenty of cases 
where people are living and acting in a way which we, and 
they if the question was put to them, would recognize to be 
clearly wrong, and yet seem to be perfectly contented in it. 
And the question that we must ask, is, What is going on in 
the minds of such people to justjfy us in saying that they 
are really desiring the good all the time ? 

It has been suggested above that the doctrine of'the Mean 
attempts a sort of answer to this question. It represents 
us as containing in our natures all sorts of instincts and 
impulses and tendencies to action, so that the most complete 
satisfaction that we could enjoy would be the satisfaction 
of all these impulses as far as possible. And we get to this 
limit of possible satisfaction by developing *our natures 
harmoniously as a whole, so that no one of these tendencies 
is developed at the expense of the others. But this will not 
meet our present difficulty. The mere fact of these ten- 
dencies being there as potential desires is not a sufficient 
warrant for asserting that we desire that which iS'good all 
the time, even if the good for us is nothing more than tfle 
harmonious development of all these ‘tendencies and the 
greatest possible satisfaction of all these desires. If wfe 
merely observe the instincts and impulses* which actually,, 
exist in people we find that they vary in strength in different 
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people : so that if a particular man had one impulse very 
strongly developed and another very slightly, to satisfy them 
both equally would really give him a much smaller total sum 
of satisfaction than if *he satisfied the first at the expense 
of the other. Further, our impulses grow stronger or weaker 
according to the life we lead ; they can be trained and either 
developed or weakened. If, therefore, we had nothing to 
think of but these impulses and their satisfaction, there would 
be no particular reason why we should try to satisfy them 
all : it would be just as reasonable to try to weed out some 
of them or at least to suppress them to a point where wp felt 
no discomfort in satisfying others at their expense. 

If the good for us merely meant the harmonious develop- 
ment of all these different tendencies in our nature, we should 
still have to look for a desire for the good, which was not 
merely the sum of our particular desires or impulses. We 
should have to assert not *bnly that we had these particular 
tendencies and desires and impulses, but also that we had a 
desire that they should all be developed and satisfied har- 
monibusly without sacrificing any. Such a desire may, of 
course, be there. But it is not obvious on the face of it. 
It does not seem that, when by exercising one tendency in 
our nature we violate another, we always have a conscious 
feeling of dissatisfaction arising from the frustration of thlis 
desire for a complete life. Even if we have, it is clearly not 
always very strong, or strong enough to influence our actions. 
And if the good is something more than this, if we desire 
something else instead of, or as well as this, the problem i£ 
even more pressing. We want, in short, a psychological 
description of this desire for or impulse towards the good 
aqd of the forms it actually takes in human experience. We 
cannot, at this stage, say that it is impossible to give such 
a description. But we can at least say .that Aristotle has 
not given it. 

These, then, ftre thev main criticisms that could be or 
t have been brought against Aristotle’s doctrine, these are 
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the main difficulties and inadequacies that we find in his 
account. We have nov{ to start afresh on their consideration. 
Some of them we may fiiyl to turn out not to be real objections 
at all. Some we may be able to mee\ by a further develop- 
ment or a slight modification of Aristotle’s ideas. And some 
we may find to*be really valid, so that the theory in so far 
as it is open to them must be radically altered or abandoned 
altogether. 
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TOWARDS A CONSTRUCTIVE THEORY 

CHAPTER X 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF DESIRE 

T HESE criticisms of Aristotle’s account raise several 
important points, to a consideration of which we 
must now proceed. And it may be convenient to 
start with the* second class of criticisms, the criticisms, that 
is to say, which demanded a more exact account of thaf^ 
fact in our natures which we have spoken of, more or less 
vaguely, as the desire for the gooff. But before we ask what 
we mean by the desire for the good, it would be as well to 
make quite sure that we are clear in our own minds about 
what we mean by desire in general. We must assume, of 
course, or rather we must recognize, that we know something 
about this fact which we are trying to describe. We cannot 
put ourselves in the position of some one who is trying to 
describe some absolutely unknown thing by describing the 
known elements of which it is built up. Further, it is clear 
that the essential element in it is not something which can be 
defined or described further or analysed into anything else. 
But, for all that, there is a good deal to be done in the way 
of distinguishing this essential element from the surrounding 
circumstances in which it appears, of describing the conditions 
of its appearance, and the other elements which it involves^ 
When we say that we desire a thing or want it or wish for 
it, the essential element in the experience is a certain feeling 
towards the thing which we cannot define further. By using 
on%or other of these terms in ordinary speecif, we sometim<es--* 
though not always — imply something further about 

it? 
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character of the objects of the feeling or the probability or 
improbability of our attaining them. Thus the term “ desire ” 
is occasionally used to imply specify the desire for certain 
physical sensations or*experiences, 'which we are inclined to 
regard as less worthy or lower objects of the feeling. And 
*' wish " is sometimes used rather specially for this feeling 
towards objects which we do not expect to be able to attain. 
But the essential feeling is the same or of the same kind in all 
cases. And it is with this that we are dealing. We have to 
try to see what further we can say about this which will be of 
interest to us in the present investigation. The follpwing 
points may be suggested : — 

1. Desire, as we have seen, is a feeling towards something. 
It implies, that is to say, an object. We cannot just desire : 
we desire something. And, in consequence, desire also 
implies what some psychologists would call an idea ; though, 
perhaps, for our purposes* 1 it would be better to say that it 
implies some knowledge of what it is that is desired. We need 
not be detained long over an apparent exception to this, 
which is suggested by popular use of language. We say 
sometimes that we “ want something, but we don’t know what 
it is.” But that merely means that the object of our desire 
is only very vaguely or partially known to us. It may mean 
that we know what we want in general, but not in detail. 
Very often it means that we have a consciousness that things 
in general are not satisfactory, a vague feeling of discomfort 
or uneasiness. What we want, in such a case, is to remove 
this discomfort or uneasiness ; and that is a fairly definite 
object of desire. But we may have very little or no idea of 
the reasons for this discomfort or the means for removing it. 
The statement that desire implies some knowledge of its 
object does not, of course, mean that we must have complete 
knowledge of it, a condition which would be rarely, if ever, 
fulfilled. 

2. We have Spoken pf the “ object ” of desire, and more 
. afnbiguously of the “ thing ” which we desire or want. And 
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this is legitimate, if we keep carefully in mind what we mean 
by it. But, of course* strictly speaking we never desire a 
“ thing ” in the sense ofY concrete object like a dog or a chair. 
Whfn we say, as we very often do, that we want a dog, we 
mean that we want t<^ possess a dog. The object of our 
desire is, not the dog, but our possession of the dog. In 
general terms, the object of desire is always, not a thing, but 
a situation, which we imagine and desire to exist. 

3. Closely connected with this is the further point, that 
desire always refers to the future. In common speech, we 
say that we only want something that we haven’t got. In 
the stricter terms suggested above, we desire a situation 
that does not exist or is not a fact. But, while this is un- 
doubtedly tru®, there is a certain danger of misunderstanding 
in the application of it. For it might be taken to mean that 
desire is necessarily for some change in the actual state of 
affairs. And this would not be tiTie. We might desire that 
the situation which was actually existing at the moment 
should continue in the future. We may be enjoying an 
experience, say the contemplation of a beautiful object, and 
want to go on doing so. It is true that in such a case the 
actual desire for the continuance of the experience only arises 
if we think of the possibility of not continuing. And, of 
course, in this case as in every other, the desire refers to the 
future and is therefore not for something present : the 
continuance of the experience is not yet a fact. But it is im- 
portant to remember that to say that desiie refers to the 
future is not the same thing as to say that desire is necessarily 
for something different from the present. 

4. We need not repeat the arguments with whijh we are 
already familiar which go to prove that desire is not neces- 
sarily for pleasure. We may desire a situation to exist, 
quite without thought of any pleasure or pain to ourselves 
which is involved in it. More generally, we may desire a 
situation in which we ourselves do n#t appear at all, though 
no doubt we should desire the situation more if it included 
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our own presence and our own enjoyment of ifc. We may 
even desire a situation which will involve pain for ourselves. 
On the other hand, it is not becaua* the situation is painful 
to us that we desire it*nor is it the*particular element ip the 
situation which is painful to us tha^ we desire. If we could 
imagine the situation, exactly the same in every other respect, 
but without the element that was painful to us, we should 
no doubt prefer it. And if we could consider our own pain 
by itself we should prefer to be without it. But that does 
not invalidate the truth of the statement that we may desire 
a whole situation which, as a matter of fact, includes our own 
pain in it. 

5. We have already referred to Aristotle’s account of the 
distinction between a desire for the means and a desire for 
the end. But, in the light of our present investigation, we 
may perhaps be able to describe what happens a little more 
exactly. We should say*, naturally, that if an action was 
only done as a means to an end, we do not desire to do that 
action, but desire only the end for which it is done. And 
this is true enough in a sense. If we thought of the doing 
of that action without thinking of anything else we should 
not desire it. But, then, why do we do the action ? We 
naturally say. Because we desire the end to which the action 
is a necessary means. But though this account is not untrue, 
it does not, perhaps, state clearly enough what happens. In 
actual fact, it seems rather that the object of our desire is 
the whole situation, including the attainment of the end and 
all the steps necessary to attain it. We desire the whple 
situation, no doubt, because it includes the desired end. But 
unless the idea which we desire to realize includes the steps 
UP to the end as well as the end itself, the desire remains a 
mere ineffectual longing and does not fesue-in action. 

6. A point that issues from this is that when We desire a 
whole situation originally for the sake of some element in it, 
jye may come.Sy a very common mental process, to transfer 
our desire to some other element or elements in the situation, 
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so that we%experience the feeling of desire when we think of 
these elements by th«nselves, even though originally we 
• should not have done sen To put it in the language of means 
and^ends, we transfer the desire for the end to what is really 
only a means to it. 

This tendenepmay have both good and bad results. Some- 
times when the means are hard and the end seems very remote, 
it may help us to keep up our efforts, which otherwise would 
relax or cease altogether. But it may have the evil result 
that it makes us hold on to a course, originally started on as a 
means to a good end, even though it may become apparent 
that that course is not the right means to the end, and it may 
make us refuse to reconsider the question whether that course 
is the right means. It is a frequent phenomenon in politics^ 
life and work, that some scheme or policy is originally advo- 
cated as a means to produce certain results, admitted to be 
good. And then later the advocates of that policy may come 
to desire it as something good in itself apart from its results, 
so that they will not listen to any fresh arguments which tend 
to throw doubt on the value of its results and merely feel 
anger towards those who bring them forward. Every one 
will be able to think of instances of this for himself from among 
his own political opponents. 

We come now to two important points, the relation of 
desire to purpose, and the relation of desir^ to our other 
feelings, the emotions and the sentiments. 

7. Purpose necessarily includes desire, but it includes a 
good deal more besides, and therefore it applies to a much 
more restricted field of experience. Everything that is an 
object of purpose is also necessarily an object of (Jesire ; but 
there are many things which are objects of desire which ^re- 
not objects of purpose. 

T&e difference is* partly one of degree. A desire does not 
become a purpose as long as it remains merely fleeting and 
momentary : purpose implies a certain degree of pRinanraft 
a»{k stability in, the desire for i$s object. The term, 
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also suggest that its object was relatively remote %,nd involved 
some consideration of the means necessary to attain it. It, 
therefore, includes an intellectual p/bcess of reasoning which 
desire does not necessarily do. But more important ft its 
relation to action. Purpose is, or is c expected to be effective, 
while desire is not necessarily so. Thus we may want or 
desire several different things, which are incompatible with 
each other. We may therefore have to forgo the attainment 
of all these objects except one, without ceasing to desire them. 
But purpose is only directed towards the object of desire 
which we do not forgo. If we forgo it, it ceases tojbe an 
object of purpose. And we may, therefore, desire or want 
things which W’e know to be impossible of attainment, or 
things the attainment of which does not depend upon our- 
selves. But if an object becomes an object of purpose, that 
means that we believe its attainment to be possible, and 
that we believe that its attainment depends largely, if not 
entirely, upon our own actions. Therefore, it follows that 
though we cannot have action without desire, we may and 
often do, have desires which do not lead to action. But 
purpose always leads, or is intended to lead to action. 

8. Desire is not an emotion or a sentiment. Psychologists 
are nowadays in substantial agreement as to the feelings to 
which the term " emotion v should be applied, though there 
is no such agreement as to the proper definition of it. It is 
applied to certain particular feelings, differing from each 
other qualitatively, of which fear and anger may be taken as 
types. Sentiment is used of a more complex and permanent 
feeling attitude towards persons or things : love and hate 
are typical sentiments. 

^Emotions and sentiments do not share the characteristics 
of desire noted above. They do nothin themselves involve 
an idea of a situation not yet realized or»lead to the passage 
from the idea to its realization. But they are often the 
impnediaU; cause of a ctesire. Anger or love may make us 
cfesire to act in a certain way in certain circumstances. This 
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must be carefully distinguished from the physical expression 
which most emotions lead to if unchecked. To take a par- 
ticularly .obv.ous instance, the emotion of amusement 
natui^lly results in the physical actibn of laughter. But 
that does not mean that the emotion of amusement could 
in any sense be described as the desire to laugh. There is 
no previous idea of ourselves contorting our faces and uttering 
the sounds which we call laughter, and no impulse to translate 
this idea into reality. The expression follows immediately 
on the emotion without any previous thought of it. It is 
when the expression is in some way or some degree checked, 
that we begin to think of it and to desire to realize it. There 
the emotion is the cause of the desire. Similarly, a sentiment 
may cause us t>» feel desire towards the idea of a particular 
situation. The desire, however, is not the sentiment, but 
one of the possible expressions of it, appropriate to those 
particular circumstances. The particular situation which we 
desire varies according to the circamstances, but the senti- 
ment remains the same. 

It is frequently maintained that all desire is the result of 
some emotion or sentiment. But the difficulty about accept- 
ing that view arises from the fact that we may desire to feel or 
not to feel a particular emotion or sentiment. We may even, 
so to speak, pass the different emotions or sentiments in 
review before our mind, and decide that we desyre some and 
not others. If all desire is a result of some emotion or senti- 
ment, when we desire to feel or not to feel a particular emotion 
or sentiment, that desire must arise from some other emotion 
or sentiment. But it would be difficult to maintain that, at 
any rate, in all cases. We might hate some one, aijd desire 
not to hate them and try to suppress the sentiment of hat^ 
We might imagine what it would be like if we loved them, 
and desire that stat<? of things. It is difficult to see from 
what sentiment the desire to get rid of the sentiment of hate 
could arise. Certainly not, as one -could most iW Pm i% _ 
suppose, from its opposite, from the sentiment which would 
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directly conflict with it, the sentiment of love, because that 
ex hypothesi does not exist in this caae. It might be that we 
desired to feel one emotion rather than another because we 
found one more pleasurable than another. But even if.that 
were found to be true, it would styll be the case that our 
desire to feel or not to feel this emotion pr sentiment was 
not necessarily the result of some other emotion or sentiment. 
And, if we adopt the Aristotelian theory of pleasure, it would 
seem that the fact that some emotions are pleasurable and 
some the reverse would suggest that their relation to us and 
our attitude towards them were determined by sonj.ething 
more than their relation to other emotions and sentiments. 

The importance of these considerations for the investiga- 
tion of the nature of the desire for the goodc-is obvious. *If 
all desire is the result of a previously felt emotion or senti- 
ment, this particular desire must be the result of a particular 
emotion or sentiment. Bht we are then faced by a difficulty 
to which we have already «a)luded. For, on this supposition, 
it is impossible to show why this desire should have any 
claim to a position of superiority over any other desire, 
arising from a different emotion or sentiment. There is 
nothing in any one emotion or sentiment, considered by itself, 
to give it any superior claim over any other. It is purely a 
matter of which happens to be the strongest at the particular 
time in the particular person. Some writers have attempted 
to take refuge in the idea of some kind of general self-regarding 
.sentiment, which can sit in judgment on the other sentiments 
and emotions from the point of view of the whole self. But 
when they come to describe such a sentiment, they find 
, themselves obliged to speak of it in terms so different from 
tjiose which they use in speaking of any other sentiment, that 
it really becomes impossible to continue to regard it as a senti- 
ment at all. It appears as something much more like a 
desire for a particular object, in this case a particular state 

These considerations suggest that it is impossible to naift- 
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tain that defire is necessarily the result of a previously felt 
emotion or sentiment, though it may be in some cases. In 
general, \^e must regard 1 it as something more fundamental 
than the particular emotions or sentiments, and capable of 
sitting in judgment on th $ em. 

9. One other point remains to be dealt with, which will 
bring us nearer to the core of our subject : and that is the 
relation between desire and satisfaction. The particular 
problem, which arises from a consideration of our ordinary 
ideas and ways of speaking about the subject, may be put in 
this form : — 

We naturally assume that the attainment of our desire is 
accompanied by satisfaction in us The assumption requires 
modification at*. the outset by the addition of the saving 
clause, *' if we know that our desire is attained ” For, as 
we have seen, m extreme cases the desire may be for the 
realization of a situation which does not include ourselves 
at all, as when a man sacrifices hr life to save his country 
without any belief that he will ever see her salvation. But, 
admitting that qualification, we are all familiar with cases 
where, as we say, we get what we want and yet don’t like 
it when we’ve got it The general statement of the lesson 
to be drawn from such cases has been expressed by saying 
that what we want is not always what will satisfy us. The 
analysis of what happens m these familiar cases may help us 
to throw light on several of our problems 

Let us consider the classic instance of Rosamund and the 
Purple Jar. 1 Why, when she had got her purple jar, was 

1 For the advantage of those who are not familiar with this classic 
of childhood, 1 append a brief summary of the plot Rosamund is 
taken out by her mother to get a pair of new boots But on the way 
she is so delighted by the appearance of a large purple jar m a chemist’s, 
window, that she begs her mother to get it for her Her mother 
explains that she cannot afford to get both the hoots and the jar, but 
the wilful child insists on the jar and declares her readiness to give 
Up the boots. The jar, on being purchased, is emptied of the purple 
liquid it contained, and turns out to be merely of plain dass And at 4 
later date Rosamund suffers greatly from jiot having 
hoots when she cotxld have had them, while her mother does nptiSjf 
to improve the occasion. 
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Rosamund still not satisfied, and why did she subsequently 
regret that she had been given what ^he wanted ? There was 
really a twofold reason. In the first place, when* she had 
it, the jar turned out to be not purple after all, so that^vhen 
she consented to give up getting he^r new boots for the sake 
of the jar, she was really cheated in her bargain. She did 
not get what she wanted. She wanted the jar because she 
thought it was purple, but she did not want it as it really 
was. Such cases present no particular difficulty. 

But there is a further point. We are supposed to assume 
that, even if the jar really had been purple, yet w^en she 
found her boots in holes, she would have wished that she had 
chosen the new boots instead of the jar. At the time .she 
actually wanted to have the jar although she«knew that that 
would mean giving up the boots. But if she had really under- 
stood all that was involved in the choice before her, she 
would have wanted the bdbts more, even at the time. We do 
not need to say that she “ureally ” wanted the boots more all 
the time v Her actual desire at the time the choice was made 
was for the jar. But that was only because she did not 
realize what it would be like to go about with her boots in 
holes. We may say, if we please, that she had a potential 
desire for the boots all the time. She, being what she was, 
would have wanted the boots at the time if she had understood 
all that was involved in the choice. And, therefore, we may 
say that if her mother had insisted on giving her the boots 
instead of the jar, it would not only have been for her “ good,” 
in some vague and undefined sense, but it would have bgen 
what she would have wanted herself, if she had had full 
knowledge. Only in that sense can we say that it would have 
ljgen giving her what she “ really ” wanted. 

Similar considerations apply to objects or situations of 
which we have hacl no experience, about which we know 
qothing or have never thought. W® cannot say, in any sensfe, 
African natives actually did desire the taste 
and the effects of gin before the advance of civilization intro- 
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duced thereto it. But we can say that they had a potential 
desire for it all the time, as was shown by the fact that when 
they did have experience of it, they desired it very strongly. 
And the 'same applies to^ other and more complicated cases. 
It m&ans that there is something in the nature of the persons 
concerned, which is thefb whether they know it or not, and 
whether it ever becomes active or not, in virtue of which we 
can say that they would desire these objects under certain 
conditions. And the one condition that is necessary to make 
this element in their nature active, so that they actually would 
desire these objects, is knowledge, either full knowledge or 
sufficient knowledge to show* us what it would be like to 
attain these objects of desire 

We are now^arriving at* a twofold distinction, on the one 
hand, between mere desire, which may be for any situation 
which we can imagine, and desire that is to become practical, 
to develop perhaps into a purpose which can only be for a 
situation which we believe can be realized And on the other 
hand, there is a corresponding distinction between the mere 
idea of a situation, and the knowledge of the relation of that 
idea to the reality. We may have a perfectly clear idea, as 
far as it goes, of a situation which contains elements that 
could not in reality go together, or which for some other 
reason could not be realized Rosamund may have had a 
perfectly clear idea of a situation m which she had the purple 
jar, while the holes m her shoes caused her xio particular 
discomfort. But unfortunately for her, reality, including 
her own nature, was such that the holes in her shoes caused 
her acute discomfort, so that if she had had a clear idea of 
the situation which actually occurred, she would pot have 
desired it.. In short, full knowledge of the situation means 
not oply a clear idea of the situation as we imagine it, buVa 
knowledge of whether the different elements of the situation 
Which we imagine are consistent with each other and with the 
rest of reality. Among the elements in the sit uation , about 
whicljrwe most frequently make mistakes, are our own” feg35$ff» 

9 
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The situation imagined includes ourselves feeling j/n a certain 
way, but we need full knowledge to te^ us whether we actually 
should feel in that way in that situation. But that teonly one 
instance of the distinction between ^the idea of the situation 
and full knowledge of it. The former is sufficient fdr us 
merely to have a desire, but if we are' to attain what we desire 
— so far as we ever can attain it — we must needs have the 
latter as well. 

We have now reached a somewhat clearer idea about the 
nature and conditions of desire. It has not, indeed, been a 
complete scientific account of these, but it has perhaps given 
us the main points which it is fiecessary to grasp in order to 
proceed with our special investigation. We must now 
return to this, and make some attempt to see yhat light these 
Considerations throw on the question of the Desire for the 
Good. 
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THE DESIRE FOR THE GOOD 

H OW do these conclusions, if they are true, apply to 
the particular problem, which we have set ourselves 
to solve ? How do they help us to answer the 
question, which we wanted to put to Aristotle, about the 
nature of the desire for the £ood, or the desire which made 
what is good, good ? It is better perhaps to express it in 
this last form, to avoid a possible objection, the objection, 
namely, that by the very fact of speaking or asking questions 
about the desire for the good, we arc implying that goodn^Ss 
itself is something other than being desired, and cannot be 
defined by reference to desire. *But such an objection, we 
must repeat once more, is only of any force if we totally 
misunderstand the situation from which we set out on our 
ethical investigations. As we have already seen, the situation 
is that we start by knowing or thinking that certain things 
are good, without any clear understanding of what “good ” 
means. We have already seen reason for thinking that 
“ good ” must be explained by, or that it in some way implies, 
a relation to desire. We now have to return to # a consideration 
of the facts as we know them in our ordinary experience, and 
to ask whether they are consistent or can be explained con- 
sistently with this view. If that is understood, it will be 
seen that there is no reason why we should not, to begin with, 
use language which recognizes the distinctions that we make 
at this unreflective level, even if we are going to rise above 
these distinctions at a later stage. We may perfectly well, 
therefore, talk aboitt the desire for the good, without in any 
way contradicting the idea that " good ” may ultimately have 
to be defined by reference, in some way, to desEfc? 

Bearing that in mind, we proceed to ask what the facts ol 

12 $ 
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experience, which we can observe, tell us about tfte relation 
of desire to goodness. Obviously, irf the first place, some 
people at some times do desire things which we call good. 
Otherwise, of course, fco good action would ever be done. 
Also, it is practically certain, if not; quite equally obvious, 
that we do at times desire the thing which, we think good, 
not because of any incidental advantages, but partly or 
entirely because we think them good. The presence or the 
belief in the presence of this fact, which we call goodness, as 
an element in any situation is sometimes sufficient of itself 
to arouse the feeling of desire in us. On the 'other h^nd, it 
is equally obvious that being thought good and being desired 
do not by any means always and, necessarily go together. 
We know too many cases of actions or situations, which we 
believe to be good or which every one, who really asked 
themselves the question, would admit to be good, but which 
are not desired at all by sortie people. And still more familiar 
are cases where, though the good thing is desired, it is not 
desired so .strongly as something else, where the desire for the 
good, that is, does not lead to action. The facts of experience, 
then, tell us decisively that being good is not the same thing 
as simply being desired. If it were, there would of course be 
no problem. But it is obvious that it is not, not only from the 
facts of experience, but also from the knowledge of the mean- 
ing of goodness that we already have. Further than this, 
however, it is clear that if we look at these facts alone, if 
we confine ourselves to a consideration of what actual people 
actually do desire, we shall find no warrant at all for maia- 
taining that goodness has any kind of necessary connexion 
with desire. or that it must be defined by reference to it in any 
set^e. 

We shall not, however, get very far m ethical investigation 
unless we realize that we are not confined to these facts, to 
the observation of the actual desires of actual people, and 
further th&i 4 consideration of these facts alone will take us 
‘ a very little way. The illegitimate attempt to confute us 
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within tfonse limits deserves a brief consideration by itself. 
For purposes of reference we may christen it the Psycho- 
logical Fallacy in Ethics, because it really rests upon a too 
exclusive application of the point of view of Psychology to 
Ethics. 

Orthodox modern Psychology takes as its subject matter 
the " stream df experience.” It confines itself, that is, 
to what actually is or has been experienced, to describing, 
analysing, and classifying this, without asking whether this 
experience, as we know it, does not point to or suggest some- 
thing beyond itself. This point of view, perhaps, is perfectly 
legitimate within the limits* of Psychology. But when it is 
applied to Ethics, it is apt to assume that we ought to be 
able to find the moral fact in or among these facts of ex- 
perience, from an inspection of the actual desires, emotions, 
and. feelings which are or have been experienced. It is felt 
that if morality exists at all, if it # is not, as Kant says, merely 
" a vain notion,” it must be reducible to some form or some 
compound of these. This really amounts to saying that if 
there is such a thing as morality at all, it must really be some- 
thing other than morality. And it tries to show how 
morality is to be derived from experience minus morality. 
A recent writer on Ethics, from this point of view, has asserted 
this quite clearly. He lays down as the chief problem of 
moral speculation that of “ deriving ethical notions from 
notions which are not ethical, or of deducing the moral law 
from the facts of experience and of nature.” [G. Pitt- 
Rivers, Conscience and Fanaticism, p. vi.] 

"But the moral philosopher would absolutely deny the 
validity of this assumption. He would insist that such an 
attempt was foredoomed to failure, as surely as the somewhat 
analogous attempt to deduce the existence of an. external 
world from our owji ideas. He would deny, even, that it 
allowed for all the facts of experience, 1 and he would assert 

1 Because, of course, the moral judgment is a psychological fhct of 
experience just as much as a desire or other feeling. ' But merely 
to. 4«al with it descriptively as such does not give us its rigniflsahwi,, 
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that, if w« had not got the specifically moral experience to 
start from,, it would be absolutely impossible to deduce it 
from anything else. He would hold that ethical investiga- 
tion, if it is ever to ge ( t anywhere, must start from its own 
special data, the facts of morality, of which the chief fafct is 
that we do make moral judgments, ’that we do recognize a 
difference between good and bad, right and*wrong, and that 
we mean something by these terms. 

The position from which he must start is that we believe that 
something which we have called the “ moral fact,” is found 
in certain things, and is truly predicable of them. To explain 
what this moral fact is he must begin, not from something 
else where no idea of the moral fact comes in, but from the 
knowledge that we have of the moral fact itself. We do not, 
that is to say, start from a psychological investigation of 
actual desires or other feelings, from the knowledge we have 
of them in our conscious erperience, but we start from the 
fact that we make moral judgments, and a consideration of 
the moral judgments that we do make. We must consider 
what we know about these, and infer what seems to be the 
most probable explanation of them. That is not to say that 
we shall get no help in our investigations from the psycho- 
logical method. Still less does it mean that at the end we 
shall be left with the moral fact as something isolated and 
sharply distinguished from anything else. Obviously our 
final explanation must show the relation between the facts 
of morality and the other facts of experience : it may turn 
out that the relation is very close indeed. But our investiga- 
tion must start from the facts of morality, and any explana- 
tion we give must be tested by the success with which it 
explains these. 

We have seen plenty of reasons why it seemed necessary 
to explain the moral fuct by some kind of.reference to desire, 
But that does not mean that we wish to explain it by a simple 
reference t oq a&al desire as we know it in experience. We 
% have seen some of the most obvious reasons why this was 
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impossible.* And in addition, there is the general considera- 
tion that what we desire varies from moment to moment and 
from person to person, whereas it is one of the most universally 
recognized features of the moral fac£ that it does not vary 
front person to person or from moment to moment. This 
does not mean a retufn to the fallacies of Kant, nor the 
setting-up of universal moral rules, absolutely valid apart from 
the particular circumstances. But it means, for instance, 
that for a particular person in a particular situation, a par- 
ticular action is good or right, even though he does not desire 
it, or even if, when he thinks of it, he desires it at one moment 
and not at another. And £ particular character is a good 
one, even though some people might like to be of that character 
and others mjght not. fn general, if anything is good, it is 
good whether it is actually desired or not. So that it«is 
clearly impossible to explain goodness by reference to actual 
desires. • 

But the case is different if we turn to what we have called 

< 

potential desire. It is perfectly possible that there are 
certain objects which, under certain cucumstanees, would 
be desired by every one. The fact that they are not actually 
universally desired would be no disproof of this possibility. 
In particular, there might be objects which were so related 
to our natures that, given complete knowledge or understand- 
ing of them, they would be desired by every one. Could 
this be the explanation of the moral fact ?• Could we say 
that to call an object good meant that it was an object which 
eyery one could not but desire if they realized its true nature ? 

The outlook in this direction is distinctly more promising. 
But still we cannot accept such an account quite as it stands, 
as we shall see if we try to apply it to particular cases. Thus, 
we say that a certain action or course of action is good or 
right. If we accepted this account, we should have to say 
that we meant that anyone who realized what it was like 

to do that action would desire to do it. BirUare the actions 

# * 

that we think good always such that anyone who realised,. 
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what they were like would desire to do them ? The matter 
could easily be put to the test. There is no better way of 
realizing what it is like to do a particular action tl^n to do 
it. And what could w$ say if we fotpd that some one, having 
done an action or followed a course of action that we # were 
convinced was right, did not desire ever to cjlo such an action 
again or to continue following that course of action ? 

That this is possible, it would be idle to deny. We may 
illustrate it from the story of an actual occurrence. A certain 
workman was an habitual drunkard. He was a skilled crafts- 
man, in spite of his drunkenness which he did not allow to 
interfere too greatly with his woik, and earned high wages. 
But almost everything he earned went in dnnk. As far as 
he was concerned that, perhaps, would not have mattered very 
gt'eatly. But he had a wife and children, who were always 
half-starved and in rags, with no furniture in the home. 
Finally, a lady who was interested in the c ase, s ucceeded in 
persuading him to take the pledge for six months. The effect 
was extraordinary. He began to save money, the furniture 
was taken out of pawn, the children were well fed and well 
clothed, and the wife was happy. However, a few weeks 
before the end of the six months, the man came to the lady 
who had persuaded him to take the pledge, and told her frankly 
that, having now tried both drunkenness and sobriety, he 
preferred drunkenness He said that, as he had promised 
to keep sober for six months, he would keep his promise for 
the few weeks that remained, but that at the end of the time 
he had decided to return to his old habits. And this inteqjjpn 
he duly carried out. 

It is clear, then, that we cannot give this as an explanation 
of the meaning of goodness in all the uses of the term. Such 
a c5.se, for instance, makes it obvious that by calling an 
action good, we cannot mean simply that anyone who has trie4 
it and therefore knows what it is like will desire to do it. 
But then weJkH&w from ^.ristotle that when we are speaking 
of particular actions, we call them good in different senses lot f 
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the word. An action is only good in the full sense if it pro- 
ceeds from, a good chafficter. But, even when this is not so, 
we may .call a similar action good by analogy, as being the 
sort of action that a gocyi man would do. Thus, in the case 
we hhve just described, |he action of the man in question was 
not good in the £oll sense, because it did not proceed from or 
express his own nature. He knew, then, what it was like to 
do these actions, but he did not know what it was like to do 
them as the result of a formed good character. Because he 
did not wish to continue the former experience, it does not 
in the least follow that he would or could have chosen to 
turn away from the latter, supposing he had gone through it 
and supposing the choice vjas open to him. 

And there is*a further point. We call his course of action 
during the six months good, even as it was, not only becaifSe 
it was the kind of action that a good man would have done, 
but also because it produced resfllts on other people which 
we should call good. It is true that after he had seen these 
good results, the man deliberately turned his back on them and 
acted so as to destroy the results which his sobriety had 
produced. But the essential feature of the good results lay 
in the state of mind of the wife and children, and to see the 
outward manifestations of this is not necessarily to know and 
understand them, to realize what it felt like for his wife and 
children to be restored to prosperity by his sqbriety only to 
be plunged back into misery again by his relapse. It is still a 
perfectly tenable position to maintain that if he had realized 
thfc Jie could not have desired to act as he did. 

These considerations may give us the clue we want. And 
perhaps the following hypothesis will avoid # all these 
difficulties. 

Moral judgments, on this hypothesis, imply the nofion 
of aj§ ideal state of things, an ideal situation, which is such 
that, if it, were once known and understood, it would be the 1 
supreme object of desire for every human being*; no one i|ha~ 
realized what it was, could turn away from it or de^r#J 
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anything incompatible with it, or be fully satisfied with any- 
thing short of it. That means, looking at the matter from our 
point of view, that there is something permanently there in 
the nature of all of i\s, which makes us so that we should 
desire this ideal state of things under the condition <ff full 
knowledge of its nature. “ In the nature of all of us,” 
because it is one of the most fundamental facts about moral 
judgments as we know them, that if they are valid at all, 
they are valid for all human beings, perhaps for all conscious 
beings. Therefore the ideal must have this relation, not to 
the special characteristics of this or that man, but to the 
human nature, which we all have in common. It is the fact of 
this relation to our nature that makes it good, that gives it 
its claim on us, that makes it a possible motive to action. 
Of, if it were fully known, the strongest possible motive for 
action. This ideal state of things may never be realizable 
in its completeness, at leait under present conditions. Per- 
haps, too, it cannot be completely known or imagined by 
individual human beings. But it is realizable in part here 
and now* and we can have some idea of what it is like. And 
in proportion as it is actually realized, and in proportion as 
the notion of it becomes clearer to us, we desire it more and 
more. 

This is the Good, the supreme moral fact. In making 
moral judgments about particular things we are really re- 
ferring them to this ideal, which is implied, even if we do not 
realize this at the time, in our making moral judgments at all. 
When we say that a particular thing is good, we mean that 
it has a certain relation to this ideal.' When, for instance, 
we say that a person’s character is good, we mean that it 
realizes the ideal, so far as it can be realized in a single person’s 
character. When we say that an action is good, we may 
mean that it procee'ds from such a character. Or, again, we 
may mean that it will help to produce this ideal, is £ means 
to it. But either way.it means a reference to the ideal. 
^Perhaps we might confine the term " goodness ” to the former 
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of these facts about actions, while if we intended to convey 
the latter, we should call it a “ right ” action. But, as a 
matt©: of flct, these distinctions between the meanings of 
different terms like “ good,” “ right,” " ought,” etc., become 
of small importance in the*4ight of this view of the moral fact. 
They are distinctions mfde at the unreflective level, before 
we realized what tt really meant, and they imply rather 
differences in the attitude of individual people than differences 
in the nature of the fact itself. In any case, to assert any 
moral predicate of any particular thing means asserting a 
relation to the ideal. To assert goodness of the ideal, means 
asserting of it this relation to *our natures which gives it the 
power of making* us desire it before all else, and of satisfying 
us as nothing el^f could. 

Many questions remain to be answered before our account 
can be considered in any way complete. Some must be re- 
served for more detailed consideration. But one point we 
may deal with now. * 

What form does this desire for the ideal take in actual 
experience ? This is really to ask from what motives people 
act rightly when they do act rightly. Very few people really 
grasp the nature of the ideal and desire it accordingly, refer- 
ring everything else, to it. But, on the other hand, there 
are such things as moral motives in our actual experience, 
which must be regarded as symptoms or partial expressions 
of the underlying fact in our nature, which is the potential 
desire for the ideal, as yet not understood. It is only natural 
that this should take varied forms in different people and 
different circumsFances. 

As a matter of fact, most people have some notion of an 
ideal, some standard which they are really anxious ’to live up 
to. One of the commonest motives which restrains us frdm 
doing wrong acts is a dislike of thinking ftf the sort of person 
we should be if we did them. We can remember the Gay 
Lord Quex, who, dissolute roui as he ^vas, felt that " there are 
some things a fellow can’t do.” Professor Gilbert Murray 
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[Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 8o], gives an eloquent descrip- 
tion of this state of mind as it is presented in Greek literature 
under the term Aidos. He speaks of the lawiess chieftain 
who appears free to^ct just as he likes with no restraints. 
" And then, as a matter of fact? you find that amcng his 
lawlessness there will crop up sorne possible action which 
somehow makes him feel uncomfortable.* If he has done it, 
he ‘ rues ’ the deed and is haunted by it. If he has not done 
it, he refrains from doing it. And this not because anyone 
forces him, nor yet because any particular result will accrue 
to him afterwards. But simply because he feels Aidos.” 

But with this we are really at a lower stage than a conscious 
reference of the action to some ideal. Aidos is generally 
mistranslated as Shame. But a far nearer English equivalent 
Vould be Conscience. This account really describes very 
closely that feeling which we call Conscience, that “ pain, 
more or less intense, attendant upon the violation of duty,” 
as Mill describes it. It is a lower stage, because it has not 
risen to any notion of an ideal to which particular actions 
may be referred, but considers each action by itself and feels 
or does not feel thus towards it. But the feeling at this 
stage is to be taken as an indication or symptom of that 
underlying fact in our nature, in virtue of which we should 
desire the ideal before all else, once we had anything like a 
clear notion of what it was. 

Such a result as that which we have arrived at so far is 
open to attack from two sides. On the one hand, we should 
be attacked by those who would denounce our whole con- 
ception of such an ideal as a mere unproven assumption, and 
would demand what evidence we could produce for it, what 
proof we have that we should desire it with full knowledge 
of* it, and so on. But such a criticism really rests on a mi$- 
understanding of the situation. Our task is to find a hypo- 
thesis which explains the facts of morality, as we know them. 
And if our theory does this better than any other, if it describee 
■‘’the moral fact according to the indications that our moral 
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experience gives us of its nature, if it allows for and explains 
&U the glimpses^ which different people have had of it, then 
it has recqjvea all the proof which we are entitled to demand 
for it. 

We ire not called upon Vo prove it or deduce it from any- 
thing else. At the most,*we could be asked to show that it 
Was not positively •inconsistent with any other established 
facts And if any such supposed facts were produced, we 
should have to consider them But they have not been 
produced, and it is difficult to see how they could be. Of 
course, if our conclusions could be confirmed from a con- 
sideration of other facts, we should welcome this additional 
evidence for them But the mere lack of such confirmation 
affoids no grounds for objection to the results amved at 
from a consideration of the facts of morality as we know them.* 

Such questions really depend on that deeper difference of 
principle to which we have already ftlluded in discussing what 
we called the psychological fallacy ly Ethics The hypothesis 
here put forward claims to depend on facts just as much as 
any “ psychological ” theory It bases morality on what it 
believes to be the facts of human nature But it denies that 
these facts are merely those directly revealed in conscious 
experience. It would, indeed, insist that these facts of 
experience, if rightly understood, point to something in human 
nature which is not fully revealed in them, and that only by 
taking this into account do the facts of expenence themselves 
become really intelligible 

Suchjs one line of attack which this theory would have 
to be prepared 4o meet. The other comes from a diametri- 
cally opposite direction, from those who would fed that the 
account fails to do justice to the unique position of Che moral 
fact by reducing it to mere desire, in whatever form. 

Such a feeling, no doubt, in part is m£re prejudice. Any 
description of the moral fact, any attempt to bnng it into 
relation with other facts or to explain it by reference to any- 
thing .dse, must inevitably at first sight, by unveiling 
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mystery, create a certain sense of disappointment, and detract 
from that awe with which we are apt*to regar^ things that we 
imperfectly understand. Particularly, by describing it in 
terms of desire, miglpt we seem to be lowering its dignity. 
It would be pointed out that desire is a feeling that wfe have 
towards all sorts of objects, worthy anjj unworthy alike. 
And even if we refer to a supreme desire, which we should 
feel under ideal circumstances, yet even so, as long as we make 
the essential claim of what is good on us a matter of desire in 
any form, we reduce merely to a difference of degree, the 
difference between the motives of the noblest and of the 

t , S' 

basest actions which any human beings commit. 

In this last point there is certainly something more serious 
than mere prejudice. Does the difference between good and 
bfad mean ultimately that we merely desire one more than 
the other ? Is there no such thing as positive evil ? These 
questions have to be seriously considered. 

In reply to them, we, can only point once more to the 
difficulties of any alternative view. If our argument has been 
at all sound, we are forced to define the moral fact in some 
way by reference to desire, if it is to be a motive for action 
at all. But there is more than that. The ideal, which is 
implied in moral judgments, has a positive character of its 
own : it is not completely described by calling it the supreme 
object of desire. That is one of its essential characteristics, 
and it is that which gives it its claim over us and makes it a 
motive for action. But that is not all there is to say about it. 
And perhaps prejudices and real difficulties alike will diminish 
or disappear altogether in face of a completer description of 
the positive nature of the ideal. It is to the task of giving 
such a description that we must now address ourselves. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE NATURE OF THE IDEAL 

W E have*<arrived, then, at the notion of an ideal 
object of desire, an ideal situation or state of 
things, by reference to which we pass moral 
judgments in particular cases. We now have to ask whether 
we can give an account of what this ideal state of things is : 
so far w? only know that it is what we should desire under 
ideal circumstanies. Aristotle tries to give such an account 
in his descriptiqji of what *Happiness consists in, and in his 
final exaltation of the life of contemplation to the position 
of supreme end. We saw reasons for not being completely 
satisfied with this account of hi*. Can we do better for 
ourselves ? t 

We must first ask how we should set about such an investi- 
gation. We have spoken of the ideal state of things as that 
which would satisfy us completely as nothing else could, 
if we attained it, or as that which we must desire more than 
anything else if we really knew what it was. This must 
mean that it is related to our nature in such a way that it 
is the supreme object of desire, or, to look at it from the other 
end, that there is something in our natures that would make 
us feel like this towards it. We may say, if we like, that it is 
the s upreme expres sion of our nature. And it might be 
thought that l^m an examination of our experience of what 
we actually do desire or have desired we might arrive at some 
generalization about the object or objects of human desire 
which would tell us what the supreme object of desire mustVe. 

But such a hope would certainly be Vain. Undoubtedly 
we can and must get from an examination of desire, as we 
know it in our own experience, somejcnowledge of the general 
nature and the general .conditions of desire, which must holdjl 

* 4 * 
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of any possible cases of anything which can be called desire 
at all. Something of this kind has* been attempted in the 
preceding chapters. And such knowledge \i( essential to us 
in our present investigation. But that is a very different 
thing from drawing conclusions r.bout the ideal object of 
desire from the actual objects of t£ie actual desires of our- 
selves or other human beings under the lighting conditions of 
the present life. To believe that from a knowledge of what 
we actually do desire it is possible to deduce what we should 
desire under ideal circumstances is to assume a much greater 
direct knowledge of our own natures than we actually possess : 
any one person is always much more than is shown in any 
particular set of circumstances. We recognize this in every- 
day speech when we say that we never know how’ a person 
will act in sudden emergencies or unexpected circumstances. 
And it is even more impossible to infer from what we do 
desire in the circumstances in which we live to what we 
should desire under ideal circumstances of perfect knowledge 
and enlightenment, to which we can never attain completely 
but only approximate more or less. 

We shall have to turn elsewhere for the evidence on which 
we can base our description of the ideal. We must remember 
that the belief in an ideal object of desire at all was not derived, 
and could not be derived, simply from our experience of our 
actual desires. That, indeed, showed us that the belief was 
not inconsistent with the rest of our knowledge, and, of course, 
without experience of particular desires we could not even 
form a notion of an ideal object of desire. But, of itself, it 
gave us no grounds for positively asserting "me trutiTdf this 
notion. We could hardly, then, expect that it would give 
us much, or any, guidance in describing the positive nature 
of ’this ideal object of desire. And, just as our belief in the 
reality of such an ideal was based on. the fact of our moral 
judgments, so it is to these that we must look for any 
information that we can get about its nature. They express, 
in the metaphor that we have already used, the glimpses that 
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we have had of the moral fact. And it is from these glimpses 
that we may hope to be able to build up some account of its 
nature. 

At the ‘outset, we come face to face with one cardinal fact 
which* our moral judgments tell us about our ideal object of 
desire which could not \ ossibly have been inferred from an 
examination of ot r experience of particular desires. This 
latter by itself would give us no reason why the supreme 
object of desire might not be different for each individual, 
or why the attainment of this supreme object of desire by one 
individual should not be incompatible with its attainment 
by another. But our moral judgments tell a very different 
story. It is one* of the most certain glimpses that they give 
us of the moral fact that the ultimate ideal must be the same 
for all, that the final good toi one man cannot possibly clash 
with the final good for another. And the account which best 
allows for this evidence is to say tjiat the ideal is not merely 
some state or condition of oursehes, but that it is a general 
situation which includes others besides ourselves, and that 
this, in the right circumstances, would be equally desired by 
everybody. 

The next point that we notice in an examination of the 
general characteristics of moral judgments is that they always 
refer finally to conscious, living beings. And the conclusion 
to be drawn from that is that the ideal must be a situation 
if such beings. We could not, for instance, (Anceive of the 
ideal object of desire as being a condition ot inorganic matter. 
Further, it would probably be agreed that we must accept 
Aristotle's demonstration that the ideal must consist in some 
form of activity of these conscious beings, using the term 
“ activity ” in its widest sense. And, adding th<? results so 
far attained together, v^e arrive at the notion of what we may 
call a social ideal, that is, of a community of conscious beings, 
in a certain condition of activity and related to each other in 
a certain way. 

Our notion of the ideal is getting clearer, but it is still* f^. 


jo 
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from precise. Another step forward will be taken in con- 
sidering Aristotle’s argument for th£ superiority of action 
to production where he tries to show that <the^ Activity in 
which we must belieye the ideal to consist cannot be an 
activity undertaken for the sake df producing a charge in 
the state of things that we find arflund us. His argument 
certainly seems of great weight, so far a^ f it goes. But, on 
the other hand, we find that our moral judgments attach 
great importance, perhaps the highest importance, to. some 
of those activities which seem to be undertaken primarily 
for the sake of producing some result. And this makes it 
difficult for us to accept his final sharp separation ‘between 
the practical and the contemplative activities, and his pre- 
ference for the latter. The problem for us is to reconcile 
the two points of view, and to do this we have to look for 
some form of conscious activity which will share the charac- 
teristics of contemplation --that make it a claimant to the 
position of supreme end, while at the same time maintaining 
a much closer connexion with all those practical activities 
to which the majority of our moral judgments apply. Know- 
ledge or intellectual contemplation, as described by Aristotle, 
does not fulfil these conditions, because it has no necessary 
connexion with these practical activities. If we could 
conceive a community of conscious beings related to each 
other by perfect knowledge, one of the other, we could see 
that there would, so far as this relation went, be no place 
or reason in such a community for any of these practical 
activities. We have, therefore, to look elsewhere. 

We find the nearest approach to the object of our search 
in some form of the sentiment of Love . 1 This itself, as 
Aristotle at times seems to see , 2 is a form of contemplative 
activity. It is complete and perfect in its own nature, and 
is not made more So by any action <to which it may lead 

1 In its active exercise, of course, not as a mere disposition to love. 

2 I believe that the germ of the whole view here developed is to be 
^ound in Aristotle s account ’of friendship in Books VIII and IX. But 
the treatment there is, undoubtedly, very obscure and confused. * 
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in particular circumstances. We may value the action to 
which it leads in sucft circumstances, we may, for instance, 
be glac^ au opportunity to sacrifice ourselves for those 
we love, because this is to us a test or a proof of the strength 
of tfae sentiment in us^ But even if there is no occasion 
for such action, the sentiment remains the same. On the 
other hand, love does lead, as we have seen, to practical 
activity inappropriate circumstances. For instance, if those 
we love are in pain or danger or any unsatisfactory situation, 
our love for them leads us to action in order to change their 
situation for the better. But our love for them remains the 
same, whatever their situation, and, of course, we should not 
wish them to “be in an unsatisfactory situation, in order to 
give us an opportunity of action that will improve it. Here, 
then, we seem to have the kind of activity which is similar 
to the contemplative activity in those points which Aristotle 
laid down as necessary conditions for the supreme end, while 
at the same time it is directly connected with the practical 
activities which form the subject of our moral judgments. 

This view enables us to see the position of the practical 
activities in their true perspective. They owe their value, 
when they are more than a mere means to the attainment 
of the ideal, to their being tire appropriate expression in the 
special circumstances of the sentiment of love. If the love 
did not express itself in those actions in those circumstances, 
it would not be perfect. But the love remains the only thing 
good in itself in all circumstances. No particular form of 
prqc tir'd, activity and no particular set of circumstances is 
necessary <-&^t, once it has attained to perfection. In parti- 
cular, this view resolves the problem which we have spoken 
of under the name of the paradox of self-sacrifice. We know 
that ordinary moral •thinking regards self-sacrifice as Among 
the highest goods. • On the other hand, reflection makes it 
difficult to accept it as an end in itself, because it presents 
us with a picture of a state of things in wldch each individual 
is trying to sacrifice himself, while no one of therh is wihfng« 
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to accept the sacrifice of the others. But on our view, it 
becomes clear that self-sacrifice is of sulh great value because 
it is the expression and the sign or proof of si prt£ne^ love in 
the circumstances which make it necessary. On the other 
hand, the circumstances which msfte it necessary do# not 
increase the perfection of the love dr add anything to it : 
we cannot regard it as an < ssential clement^Tn the ideal that 
there should be such circumstances present as would make 

9 

acts of self-sacrifice by some one necessary. 

These considerations also help us to understand how we 
are to regard the ideal. In more primitive stages of thought 
it has been thought of as a concrete state of things? which 
we may at least hope to realize at a definite point of time. 
And so we get the ditlerent ideas ol Ileavqn with which 
different religions have presented us. Our description of 
the ideal, so far as we have gone at piesent, would then 
be envisaged in the foim of. a heaven consisting in a com- 
munity of souls whose sole activity lay in loving one another. 
It is not for us to decide here whether there are any grounds 
for our looking fonvard at some point of time to the actual 
realization of such a static The exercise of imagining it, 
whether it is ever to be actual or not, may help some minds 
to grasp more clearly what we mean by the ideal, because 
it presents them with a picture of the elements of absolute 
value in our life isolated, in imagination at least, from the 
elements whose' value is only derivative. But what must 
be insisted on here is that it is not necessary to our view to 
assume that the ideal is thus actually re^lizable^ i|nd we 
must certainly'- not think of it as something which is only 
realizable at all at some time in the future. It is that element 
in our conscious life which is of absolute value, which we 
shouhS desire for itself alone if we had full knowledge of 
what it was, and its importance for us -in no way depends 
On the possibility of its actual existence apart from the 
Other elements. 

- -she idetu 'Situation, then, which is the supreme object of . 
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desire is, so far as we have gone, the relationship of love 
between conscious beings. That is what is' of final value 
for itself in* any situation, and the other elements in a situation 
can only be judged according to their relation to this. The 
relation of these other 4 circumstances to the ideal will, of 
course, vary. They-may be circumstances which will help 
or hinder the attainment of the ideal, which will tend to 
increase of intensify the love that exists, or to hinder its 
growth. Such circumstance^ help to bring into existence 
the sentiment of love in actual cases, but they do not add 
to its value : if the sentiment was produced without those 
circumstances, its value would be precisely the same. Simi- 
larly with the circumstauces which call on those who feel 
the sentiment to act in a particular way, as when those we 
love are in a situation in which thev need our help. €uch 
circumstances do not add to the value ol the love wc feel, 
which would be the same whemer they wore there or not. 
Of course, in any conditions of life that we know of there 
are always circumstances winch call on us to express the 
love that we feel by one kind of action or another. But 
these circumstances and the kind of action that they call 
for vary from time to time and horn person to person, while 
the love remains the same : its value does not depend upon 
its being called on to express itself in this action or that. 
On the other hand, it is clear that, it the circumstances called 
on our love to express itself in a particular course of actipn, 
while other ciicumstances hindeied or prevented the action 
— as rr ; gbt hapjv a if one we loved needed our help while we 
were lying-.dj or at a great distance from them — we could 
not rest satisfied with the existence of our feeling of love 
which was unable to express itself in the w r ay required. In 
that sehse, the other circumstances may be described as 
forming an element in the ideal situation. But it is only 
a negative requirement : the circumstances must not be such 
that they call for a particular kiwi of action and at the same 
time prevent our taking it. And, of course, the impo-tihee. 
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of the circumstances depends entirely upon their relation to 
the sentiment of love, which is the element <3i permanent 
and absolute value. 

Is there anything further in the ideal situation beyond 
conscious beings related by the sentiment of love to' one 
another ? Is there any other form fcf conscious experience 
which is of absolute value in itself ? In particular, what 
are we to say about Aristotle’s candidate for the position 
of supreme end, intellectual contemplation or knowledge ? 
It is clear that some form of knowledge or cognitive activity 
is involved in the ideal situation even as we have described 
it. We cannot feel the sentiment of love towards another 
being without in some way or some degree being aware of 
that being. A certain degree of knowledge or intellectual 
contemplation is therefore involved in our description of the 
ideal situation, and that not merely as a means to its realiza- 
tion but as an essential prf.t of it. But we can probably 
go further, and say that perfect love in itself implies and 
demands perfect knowledge and understanding. For without 
that wc should be loving those that we loved not as they 
really were but as we thought that they were : and this, 
surely, could not be thought of as completely satisfactory. 
So that, if this argument is sound, we may add to our account 
of the ideal situation, and say that it consists of conscious 
beings related not only by the feeling of love, but also by 
perfect knowledge of one another. 

The case is rather different when we ask whether the ideal 
situation must include not only perfect ’knowledga-of. the 
other conscious beings whom we love, but al^-'-knowledge 
of other things as well. Is, for instance, knowledge of the 
physical universe a good in itself ? Many thinkers would 
maintain that perfect knowledge can <snly be of the whole, 
and that, therefore, perfect knowledge" of other conscious 
beings would necessarily involve perfect knowledge of every- 
thing else as well, ,» W hether this is so or not is a metaphysical 
qifcite^Wmcii could only be decided after a prolonged con- 
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sideration of many problems altogether outside of our present 
subject. The doctrini: in question certainly does not follow 
from an eJi&nv nation of our moral judgments nor from our 
experience of the sentiment of love. And our general ethical 
position does not depend* upon its tru.h or falsity. It would, 
however, enable us to pronounce judgment in our particular 
problem. And as it would be impossible here to undertake 
the necessary metaphysical investigations, we must be 
content to leave this particular question in doubt, as the 
moral judgments of mankind do not scorn to pronounce with 
any certainty on it. We cannot, then, say definitely whether 
knowledge, other than the knowledge of conscious beings, is 
a necessary part of the ideal situation. But this uncertainty 
of ours is less serious in practice than might be thought, 
because such knowledge is certainly of t he greatest valipo as 
a means. When we consider the possible circumstances 
which might hinder our acting the particular way which 
our love would lead us to do, we shall find that ignorance 
is one of the greatest and commonest of these hindrances. 
And anything that removes this ignorance is, therefore, so 
much to the good. 

Is there anything else that has any claim to be considered 
as an element, in its own right, in the final ideal ? What, 
for instance, are we to say about the position of pleasure ? 
Of course, we are not going to repeat the elementary errors 
of Hedonism, and separate the activity in Vhich the ideal 
situation consists from the pleasurableness of that activity, 
and then ask whether the activity is not more desirable with 
the additwp’of pleasure. The ideal activity is, as we know 
from Aristotle, in its very nature pleasurable, just in so far 
as it is complete and unimpeded. But thert; are other 
pleasant experiences and forms of activity, and the- question 
is whether the addition of these would not make the ideal 
situation, as so far described, even more to be desired than 
it would be without them. What, we may ask in particular, 
is. the relation of the various forms of bodily 
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ideal ? Of course, within our experience we often find that 
the pursuit and enjoyment of certaiA bodily pleasures may 
be positively incompatible with the pursuit <and realization 
of the ideal as described. And in such a case the verdict 
of our moral judgment^ is unmistakable : the bodily pleasure 
must be sacrificed without doubt Or hesitation. But this 
is not always the case. And the question is whether the 
ideal situation of conscious beings in a relation t of love and 
knowledge to each other with the addition of some form of 
bodily pleasure or something analogous to it would not be 
desired more than would such a situation by itself. 

No doubt, any pleasurable experience is, in itself, desirable. 
And it might therefore be reasonably thought that the 
addition of any pleasurable experience would make any 
oth^r pleasurable experience more desirable. But it is very 
doubtful, as a matter of psychological fact, whether this is 
so, and whether the argument does not rest on an illegitimate 
application of the idea of measurable quantity to pleasure. 
If we think of an experience as completely pleasurable as it 
is possible to be, and then try to imagine a different pleasurable 
experience added to it and going on at the same time, it is 
very doubtful whether we should think of the result as more 
pleasurable, or whether, so far as the pleasure went, we should 
desire it more than the single experience. And, if we should 
not, it follows that we have no reason to demand the addition 
of any other pleasure to the activity which we have described 
as the ideal, and which, so far as it is complete, is completely 
pleasurable. 

The situation is a little different with reg?&a. to pain. 
Not only is it clear that the addition of a painful experience 
of apy kind’ would make us desire a situation less, but it is 
also generally recognized in ordinary moral judgments that 
the diminution of htlman pain is in itself a highly , moral 
object of action. Of course, as Aristotle points out, pain 
of any kind, as a^neral rule, tends to hinder and, impede ; 
oiKia^wjtter^So far it is to be regarded as evil because ^ 
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of the hindrance it ^poses to the realization of the ideal. 
But there is more than this, because if we imagined a situation 
(which is, at least, imaginable) in which the ideal activities, 
as we have described them, were going on unchecked but 
accompanied by some fofm of pain, we should certainly not 
regard such a situation as completely satisfactory. And 
therefore we may fairly say that the absence of pain is a 
negative condition of the ideal situation, not only the absence 
of the pain which arises from the obstruction of the ideal 
activities, but the absence of any kind of pain at all. 

We have now arrived at a much more definite notion of 
what the ideal situation is, and of what forms of conscious 
experience are good in ^themselves. Everything else on 
which we pass moral judgments at all L judged by its relation 
to this ideal. Particular actions aie to be judged as they 
tend to produce this ideal situation, or as they tend to remove 
the external circumstances which are incompatible with it, 
or as they express in paiticular nrcumstances the state of 
mind in which the ideal situation consists. Characters of 
individual human beings are to be judged as they realize 
in themselves this ideal situation. Many problems remain 
to be cleared up, and much greater detail could no doubt 
be attained than is possible within the limits of this work 
or indeed of any single work. But we shall got some further 
insight into the matter if we try to ajrplv the results so far 
reached to some of the most familial problems of ethical 
speculation. It is to this that we must now turn. 

NOTE I 

ON THE SENTIMENT OF LOVE* 

To avoid breaking the thread of the argument, I nave 
deferred till the eiftl of this chapter a discussion on 
a criticism which might possibly be raised. It might 
be objected that I have assigned*to lovt such a prominent 
place in the ideal situation without anywhere attempts'* i" v a 
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definition qr explanation of what I mean by the term. Love, 
it might be argued, is a term used iifmany different senses, 
and applied to things as different as sexual desire on the 
one hand, and on the other a general kind of enthusiasm for 
humanity in the absfract, which <ls quite compatiblg with 
an active dislike of particular human beings. It is not, 
therefore, justifiable to make such prominent use of the notion 
of Love without explaining in what sense the term is used. 

I recognize the justice of this criticism up to a point, I 
do not admit that I am bound to give a complete picture in 
concrete detail of the ideal character. But it is certainly 
desirable that something should be said about the* 1 ' different 
forms of the sentiment of love, and the rhoral significance 
of the fact that the sentiment does take,, these different 
forms, to all of which we apply the same name. The position, 
in my view, is this : Both an examination of the particular 
forms which the sentiment takes in our experience and the 
evidence of our moral judgments point us 1o the idea of a 
complete or ideal love, of which there are many one-sided 
and incomplete manifestations in human experience. From 
each of these incomplete manifestations we can learn some- 
thing about perfect love : but we err if we take any one of 
them as complete and sufficient in itself. And we must use 
the evidence of our moral judgments also : it is not enough 
to examine the different forms of love, as we see them around 
us, and try to extract a common element from these. In 
ordinary speech we tend to apply the term “ love ” to any 
sentiment or state of mind in which .there is present the 
simple feeling which the psychologists call " terser emotion.” 
But this feeling is present in the most varied states of mind. 
It is compatible alike with the attitude of mind which leads 
to the most devoted forgetfulness of self, and with the attitude 
that is always making exacting demands on the object of 
the emotion. It can exist side by side with the most clear- 
sighted understaedifig arjd with the traditional blindness of 
tfc^over. We cannot, therefore, take it as the only essential, 
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element in the love .which is part of our ideal, though 
undoubtedly is. is one essential element. 

Or again, Sometimes we find in family affection and more 
especially the love of parents for their children, an almost 
perfect type of the highest form of love, as far as it goes. 
But if the feeling stops sxiort at the family, and turns, as it 
sometimes may, into indifference or dislike towards those 
outside the family, then it is so far imperfect. Of course, 
though, we must recognize that with limited human beings 
there must be different degrees of love for different people. 
It is an imperfect world, and there are some people in it 
whom it would be very difficult to love. But, apart from 
that, we must recognize that our capacity for love is limited 
by the limitations of our knowledge. Love, in the full sense, 
is only possible for those people with whom we are personally 
acquainted. It is only in a watered-down form that it can 
be extended, even by the best of us, 10 the whole of humanity. 
We can desire the welfare of the whole of humanity, and that 
is an essential element in perfect love. But we cannot be 
said to love them in the full sense. It is always a practical 
problem how to adjust the claims of our immediate sur- 
roundings with those of humanity as a whole. But it presents 
no theoretical difficulty to our doctrine. The personal ideal 
for each man may be represented by the notion of a focus of 
love on those we know personally extending, in this gradually 
modified form, to the margin of the whole of humanity. 

Perfect love, then, includes the “ tender emotion ” and 
the desire for the welfare of those loved. It is an attitude 
of mind whrah Represses itself in certain kinds of action and 
in certain emotions in appropriate circumstances. But to 
describe this further, it would be necessary to describe all 
the different circumstances in which it may express itself 
differently. In our owfri experience we may find partial and 
limited examples of it, such as those suggested above, which 
ehable us to understand to a certain extent what it wo»£ld 
be like ini its perfect form. And the Christian will, of cc-*4p*v 
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hold that we can see it in this perfect form in the person 
of Christ. 

NOTE II 

ON BEAUTY AN$ THE /ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 

It may seem strange that no attempt has been made to 
assign its proper place in the ideal situation to the aesthetic 
experience of the enjoyment of beauty, particularly after 
this experience had been quoted as the most typical and easily 
understood instance of contemplative activity. But it has 
been thought better to avoid discussion of such a complicated 
and difficult question, which could not possibly be'dealt with 
properly within the present limits. 

There is, at present, no sort of general, agreement about 
What the aesthetic experience exactly is and how much it 
involves.' But it is clear that different kinds of aesthetic 
experience differ from each other tolo caelo, and that from the 
ethical point of view it would be impossible to treat them as 
all on the same level. We get a relatively simple feeling in' 
our enjoyment of the beauty of a beautiful tone or a beautiful 
colour by itself, say, in our contemplation of a beautiful 
sunset. But it is impossible to assign to this a very high 
place in the ideal. It is difficult to see any grounds for 
putting it on a different level from the enjoyment of a nice 
smell or a nice taste. And the general consideration men- 
tioned above about the place of pleasure in the ideal would 
seem to apply here. On the other hand, when it is a question 
of the appreciation of a masterpiece«of literature, a poem 
or a drama, for instance, the situation is viry different. 
Here our experience is highly complicated. It includes 
intellectual activity and a whole moral attitude towards 
life" and the simple feeling of enjoyment sinks to a very 
subordinate place. “In any particular* experience of this kind, 
it ought to be possible to disentangle the different elements 
in the experience, ,v and to pass judgment on their moral value 
b^rapplying the principles already laid down. 
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REASON *AND FEEDING 

A SUBJECT A controversy which has been very 
prominent in writings on Moral Philosophy is the 
* question whether moral judgments, or morality in 
general, should be considered a matter of reason or a matter 
of feeling. In one form or another, this dispute has appeared 
in most modern ethical investigation, and it has been at 
times declared toJbe the great dividing line between different 
schools of moral theory. It is not very easy to formulate 
briefly the different arguments for the opposing vie\js, 
because no two writers have presented their views on this 
subject in exactly the same form in particular, it is often 
difficult to reconcile the account oi either view given by its 
opponents with that given by its supporters. But, in order 
to illustrate the standpoint that the view outlined above 
would have to take towards these questions, we must attempt 
to state very summarily some at any rate of the arguments' 
that have been brought forward on either side . 1 

The advocates of the claims of reason are chiefly concerned 
to urge that a moral judgment is not simply a statement 
that the person who judges feels in a certain nvay towards 

1 Partly for the reasons just stated, and pailly because I wish to 
discuss certain subjects ratlicr than the vjows of particular thinkers, 

I have not quoted Jn this connexion the statements of any one writer. 

1 have collected contributions from several different quarters, and 
presented the wholdfn my own language. Most of the arguments which I 
have given may be found, sometimes in a slightly dilierent form and 
always with much added, in the works of modern authors. l*he student 
may refer, in particular, for the “ case for feeling ” to many passages 
in. Dr. Macdougall’s Social 'Psychology, and to the first few chapters 
of Prof. Westermarck’s Oifgtn and Dcuelopme%t of the Moral Liras, 
and for the “ case for Reason " to the ethical writings of Dean Rashdall, 
in particular his little book, Is Conscience an Emotion ? But it 
must beclearly understood that these writers are' not to be held respon- 
sible for the form in which the different points of view are stated 
in the text. 

' *55 
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the action or whatever it is about wjuch he is judging. To 
assert that it was, it is urged, would be to deny any moral fact 
at all. If there is such a thing as goodness or rifjhfjiess at-all, 
it must be a fact which is there, which is present in some 
things and not in othlrs, whether tve like it or not or, in fact, 
however we feel about it. For tlfat is jrnplied in our very 
notion of the moral fact. And further it must be present 
where it is present, whether we know it or pot. So that 
we must assume that there is a possibility of being right or 
wrong in our moral judgments. If one man judges an action 
to be good, and another judges the same action to be evil, 
the judgment of the one must be true and that of the other 
must be false. It is implied in our making a moral judgment, 
that, if our judgment is true, the contrary judgment must 
be false. This is true of moral judgments just as much as 
of any other sort of judgment. And that means that the 
rightness or wrongness oi an action is something there to be 
discovered, and not something which depends upon and 
varies with the feelings of the particular person at the parti- 
cular time. Any particular action is right or wrong, whatever 
we or anyone else may think or feel about it. To say 
otherwise is to deny that there is such a thing as morality 
at all. 

Further, one form of the opposing view argues that moral 
judgments are simply the result of certain feelings which we 
have towards the object about which we judge, a specific 
emotion which we may call the emotion of approval or 
disapproval, or some other feeling. But, it is urged, this is 
only half the truth, if that. For it is equally «true that the 
feeling of approval or disapproval is the result of the judgment. 
We only have the feeling of approval towards an action 
because we judge it to be right, ami because we think that 
it would be right, *even if we personally did not happen to 
have this special feeling towards it. A quality that varied 
with our particular feelings would not arouse this emotion 
jjWis. And if, by the intellectual process of reasoning and 
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thinking about the action and its nature, we changed our 
opinion about* it and arrived at the conclusion that it was 
not right* thfcn the feeling would be changed, too. 

These are some of the chief considerations put forward 
on thc*one side. But theA: are weighty arguments in favour 
of the claims of feeling. 

Perhaps the chief argument is that which we have already 
considered aj; some length. -That is, that the moral fact, 
whatever it is, must be a motive to action. And a mere 
intellectual judgment, the mere cognition of the nature of 
anything could not possibly move us to action. Reason 
alone is not a possible motive to action. Conscious action 
is only taken as the result of some feeling : all that reason can 
do is to show u<i the right means to doing what our feeling 
impels us to do. So that, if moral judgments are* to 
lead to action at all, they must be ultimately a» matter of 
feeling. 

Further, it is urged, in the a 1 gjuuent already mentioned, 
that, whatever may be true in later developments, in the 
first place it is some feeling towards the object of judgment 
that leads us to make the moral judgment about it at all. 
The feeling is there, and without it we should never come 
to make moral judgments. It is sometimes even argued that 
there is no reason to suppose that there is anything there 
but the feeling. The tendency to erect our feeling about a 
thing to the dignity of an objective fact about it is merely 
a primitive tendency which further enlightenment will show 
to be baseless, like the child who says, “ But it’s nice ! ” to 
a person whose tastes differ from his and who does not like 
something that lie likes. 

There are other arguments which have been or may be 
used> And, of course, besides this there is no doubt a certain 
prejudice in favour of feeling. It is felf vaguely that feeling ' 
is something definite which is certainly there, something 
that we can be quite sure about* an3 that to base moral 
judgments on feeling is to give them a certain bas^ in 
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undeniable fact. But, leaving this aside, the arguments 
already given are perhaps those wtfose consideration will 
best illustrate our own point of view. 

For the point of view which we have so far adopted would 
really in the main accept both these lines of argument, so 
far as they go. But it would differ from both positions, in 
so far as they held that these two lines "of argument were 
mutually exclusive. For this would seem to hold that it 
is a question between two alternative views only : on the 
one hand, the view that the moral fact was simply an objective 
fact, there whether we knew it or not and whether we liked 
it or not, to be recognized by reason alone ; and on 'the other, 
the view that the moral fact was simply the actual existence 
of a certain feeling or feelings towards certain objects, and 
that the moral judgment simply consisted in the statement 
that we, who judged, felt like this towards that which we 
judged about. But our anew would hold that these two 
alternatives do not exhaust the possibilities, and so it would 
be unable to accept either of the opposing views in their 
complete form. 

Thus to the advocates of the claims of reason, our view 
would say, “ It is true that the moral judgment is a real 
judgment. That is to say, it is arrived at by a cognitive 
process, and it asserts the presence of certain facts which 
are there whether we recognize them or not, so that our 
judgment about them may be wrong or right. It is certainly 
not a bare statement that we feel in a certain way towards 
a certain thing. But that is not aU u that there is to say 
about it. We must go further, and ask what it»is that this 
kind of judgment deals with. What sort of fact does it 
assert to be present or not present ? It is a judgment about 
the flioral fact, and one thing that we can be sure of about 
the moral fact is, to Repeat our old argument, that it is some- 
thing which can be a possible motive to action. And to be 
a possible motive to ’action it must be or include some sort 
of fueling. So that, while the moral judgment is no doubt 
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a real judgment, an intellectual process, it must finally refer 
to some feelihg. 

But (that does not mean that it refers to some feeling, 
which we or some other individual is actually feeling at the 
momept. It refers rather to a potential or hypothetical 
feeling which we, jmd w® must assume everyone else, would 
feel in the appropriate circumstances. To be more particular, 
on our theory to judge that an action is good or right is to 
judge that it has a certain 1 elation to the ideal which we 
should desire more than anything eLe if we had complete 
knowledge of what it was. But this is certainly to assert 
an objective fact about it, in the sense that it asserts some- 
thing about the action and its relations, which is there to be 
discovered, and .about which we may be right or wrong, 
something, that is, which is there 01 not there in fact, whatever 
we or anyone else may think about it or feel about it.” 

To the advocates of the claims t c teeling we should speak 
in a somewhat similar way. We should say, “ It is true 
that to be a possible motive tor action, the moral fact must 
be or include some relation to feeiing, and the moral judgment 
must finally refer to feeling of some kind. But that is quite 
different from saying that it asserts or refers to the actual 
presence of some feeling in us here and now'. We could 
illustrate the difference by an instance which would be 
recognized as of common occurrence by anyone. When we 
judge that a certain action is the best means io*an end which 
we desire, our judgment refers ultimately to feeling and it 
is because it does so tb*t such a judgment could be said to 
be a possible motive for action. But it is none the less a 
real judgment for that, a cognitive process of reasoning, 
which may be right or wrong, because it asserts a fact which 
is or is not a fact independently of this judgment. And it 
certainly does not necessarily mean that fre have a particular 
feeling towards that particular action, considered by itself, 

“ Again, with regard to the abortion that the actual 
presence of a particular feeling is always the ground of a 


n 
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moral judgment. This may or may not be true, as a matter 
of fact. It is certainly very often the case,* and it seems 
probable that we should not begin to make jnoral judgments 
in the first place without such a feeling. But even if it were 
always true, that wo\dd not mean that there was nothing 
there but the feeling, or that the judgment was nothing but 
an assertion that we felt in a certain way* at the moment of 
making it. What it would mean, on our theory, is that we 
had the feeling, and then took that as a sign or proof that 
the action or object towards which we had the feeling was 
good or bad, quite independently of our having the feeling 
towards it. The feeling would'be the ground of the*judgment. 
But if we asserted that there was in actual fact nothing there 
but the feeling, this would mean that the feeling could not be 
taken as the sign of the presence of anything else, and that 
therefore jye were not justified in taking it as the ground of 
our judgment, or, in othev, words, that every moral judgment 
was necessarily false. To say that there was nothing in the 
judgment itself except the feeling, that we did not assert 
or think that there was anything there except our own 
feeling, is the same thing as to assert that we did not and 
do not make moral judgments at all. And that would be 
to fly in the face of manifest facts.” 

This last point raises some questions of interest, which 
call for further consideration. We must recognize that, even 
if the account does not apply universally, it is at any rate 
very often the case that a moral judgment consists in infer- 
ring, from the existence of certain feelings in our consciousness, 
certain facts about the object — whether it is an action or a 
character or anything else on which we ‘’can pass moral 
judgments — towards which we experience that feeling. And 
the ..question inevitably suggests itself. How does it come 
about that, from a‘ mere feeling in ourselves, we infer the 
existence of some fact outside ourselves, independent of bur 
knowledge of it and independent of the feeling that we have ? 
If we were conducting a psychological inquiry, itt which 
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we were confining ourselves to conscious experience or at 
any rate to What weht on in the mind, we should probably 
heye to consent ourselves with registering the fact that we 
do thus pass from the feeling to the judgment. At most, 
we could say that it was k a general tendency of our natures 
to do to, that we were jijst made like that. If we did arrive 
at any further explanation, it would still be in terms of 
something that happened in the mind. But if that were 
the only explanation of any kind posbible, it would be obvious 
that there would be no reason to suppose that the judgment 
was true, in fact there would be every probability that it 
was false* And when we came to realize that that was the 
only reason why*we came to make such a judgment, we could 
not rationally go on believing that it was true. 

But, as we have already seen, our inquiry is not of ihis 
kind, and we must not forget that that is not the pnly reason 
which can be given why we are e at a particular opinion. 
If we judge that A is B, we ma\ explain this by saying that 
there is a tendency in our nature to judge that A is B, or 
that certain things happened in our minds which foiced us 
to make this judgment. But there is always the possibility 
that there may be another reason which could be given why 
we made the judgment that .1 is B . and that is, that A really 
is B. The two kinds of explanation aie not, of course, 
incompatible. But we have to be clear that the purely 
psychological explanation is an incomplete presentation of 
the whole fact, and that by itself it gives us no information 
about the truth or falsehood of the judgment. If we assert, 
itt any par(jcular case, that the psychological explanation is 
the only one thJt can or need be given, we arc really asserting 
that the judgment in question is false (though, *even then, 
it might well be cjpubted whether the psychological 
account by itself gave a complete Account of the real 
situation). 

And so we see that, in the special c&se of the moral judg- 
ment, the dispute, if there is a Sispute, is not necessarily 
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about what actually goes on in the mind in the process of 
making such a judgment, but about whether, the judgment 
is false or "true. We may or may not agre$ that wd judge 
that a certain action is good because we have a certain 
feeling towards it. Bi^st if we do agree, the further question 
arises whether this is a valid ground! for the judgment. We 
may put the question more in detail thus f — Is the fact that 
we have such a feeling towards anything a proof that that 
which arouses the feeling is good, and would be good just 
as much even if we did not have this particular feeling towards 
it ? Or, if not an infallible proof, is it a good reason for 
judging that it is probably so ?* * 

To answer such a question satisfactorily we‘ must remember 
what it is that we are judging abdut, and wjiat it is that we 
are t asserting about it. If we were judging that an external 
object, of a different kind to ourselves, had certain qualities 
or was of a certain nature* it is difficult to see how we could 
say that the fact that we had a certain feeling towards it 
was any kind of ground for our judging one way or another. 
The chemist who is trying to discover the nature and proper- 
ties of some element does not examine his own emotions in 
older to guide him in his search. But the subject-matter 
of a moral judgment is not like that. We are judging 
about the actions or the characters of ourselves and of human 
beings like ourselves. And we are not asserting about them 
that they are of a certain nature or have certain properties 
in themselves, but that they bear, directly or indirectly, a 
certain relation to our own natures, orcLo the universal human 
nature which is the same in all of us. More 'especially, we 
are asserting of them that they are so relate to our nature 
that they tvould be an element in that which we desired 
before all else, if we had full knowledge and understanding. 
And such being the fcase, it is not unreasonable to take a 
certain feeling of ours towards such objects as a sign or an 
indication that what dills i # t forth is so related to our nature. 
The special emotion is, as we have already described 
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it, the symptom of, the underlying desire for the ideal, 
which expresses itself thus in those particular circum- 
sHnces. 

But, after all, we ought not really to speak of the emotion 
of approval or whatever v ;e are to caP the feeling or feelirfgs 
on which we base moral judgments, as a simple feeling on 
a level with the «9ther feelings. As Butler says, the special 
moral feelings, whatever we call them, claim an authority, 
a special position which other feelings do not possess. And 
that is equivalent to saying that, if we are to call them moral 
at all, they are something more than mere feelings. For 
if they Were merely this, we'could not speak of them thus. 
A simple feeling In itself cannot be said to “ claim ” anything : 
it is just there. But what we have called the moral feeling 
is not merely a simple feeling : it is rather a complex attitude 
of mind which contains much more than the mere feeling. 
The argument given above in u* summary of the case of 
the advocates of the claims of reason is undoubtedly sound. 
In the moral attitude the feeling depends upon the judgment 
just as much as the judgment depends upon the feeling. 
More generally we may say that the feeling or emotion which 
is present in the attitude that we call moral approval implies 
by its presence that we are thinking about the object of the 
emotion in a special kind of way, that we are putting our- 
selves at a special point of view : and the feeling arises in 
us when and because we arc looking at the object from that 
special point of view. Thus, if we are considering any 
situation and we ask 'arselves, Do I like this ? we are con- 
sidering the Situation by itself in reference only to the 
immediate effeef on ourselves and the feeling which it arouses 
in us. But if we ask ourselves, Do I approve of this ? we are 
considering it in relation to our whole self, and in th# light 
of a permanent rule of»lifc. We are asking ourselves whether 
it Conforms to a supreme principle of action, to which all 
other principles of action must giye way, if necessary. And 
it is only if we put ourselves at this point of view that we. 
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experience the particular feeling which r is an element in the 
attitude of moral approval or disapproval. 

It is important to remember that, if our, view i£ correct, 
the special quality of feeling that we find in the attitude of 
approval or disapproval is not thesonly feeling in the r moral 
point of view. In the highest stage of i^oral development 
this particular feeling takes a comparatively unimportant 
place. It corresponds rather to that stage in ( the develop- 
ment of our moral ideas to which we have already referred, 
when we are conscious of the presence of the moral fact in 
certain cases, but have no clear idea oi what sort of thing 
it is. It is a higher stage when a man has reached a more 
or less clear vision ol an ideal, the lealization of which he 
desnes before anj thing else, so that he identifies himself with 
it and judges everything by it. At such a stage of develop- 
ment the distinction between liking and approving, between 
“I ought” and “ I vanV” sinks into the background or 
disappears altogether because the man wants the realization 
of the ideal and whatevei will lead up to it, or because the 
man has so far icalued the ideal state of mind m himself 
that the action -5 to which it would lead are those that he 
desires to do. At such a stage the special teelmg of approval 
or disappi o\ al plays a \eiy '-mall part : as tar as the man’s 
own actions go, at anv late, thcie would be no need for it 
and he would cease to feel it at all. And at such a stage 
of development, the moral judgment, the intellectual element 
in the moral attitude, w’ould also change its character. It 
would no longci consist in taking the'presence of a particular 
feeling as the giouiul of a moiai judgment abo&t a thing. 
It would start from the ideal whose natuic had been clearly 
realized, and it would consist in exploring the relation of the 
object* of judgment to the ideal situation, in seeing whether 
it was a means to it! realization or $hat place it occupied' 
in it. That is the highest stage of moral enlightenment. * 
But, at any stage, the, intellectual work to be done in 
applying the moral point of view includes pruch more, than 
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merely making a judgment on the ground of a certain feeling. 
Whatever wfc are judging about, whether it is a particular 
irjdon, a general course of action, an individual character, 
or anything else, there is always a great deal of work to be 
done in discovering wh^t the true nature of the object of 
our judgment is. For, the object is never a simple thing, 
which we know completely at once. It is always complex, 
and there is always a great deal about it which it is difficult 
to discover. ' Before we can ask whether an action is right or a 
character good, we must find out with some degree of cer- 
tainty what that action or that character is. And that, of 
course, is just the difficulty. • There is always the possibility 
that we may nOt be seeing the object of our judgment as it 
really is. We only know*a part of it, and we have to infer 
a great deal about it. And there is always a danger ^hat, 
even in considering what we do know, we may not attend to 
all the elements in it m due j ’■> portion, but may look too 
fixedly at one side of it and ignoie the rest. 

It is clear, therefore, that even \\hen we do feel the emotion 
of approval towards anything, we cannot judge with absolute 
certainty that it is right or good, though it gives us a certain 
probability. We have consideied this particular feeling as 
an expression or symptom of the underlying fact in our 
nature which would make us desire the ideal state of things 
if we clearly understood what it was. And we take the 
presence of this feeling in particular case s ns an indication 
that what arouses it has a certain relation to this ideal. 
But it is always possible that the feeling may have been 
aroused by something which we know imperfectly and which 
we believe to 9e other than it really is. In such a case, the 
feeling may be aroused by what we wrongly* think to be 
there in the situation, and not by what really is there^ That 
is one possibility : and there are others. 

The feeling may be aroused by some association which 
that which arouses it has for us, cf which we may not be 
clearly conscious. Or it may Tbe, and very frequently is, 
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aroused in us by suggestion from others. We all know how 
much our moral ideas depend upon what fre have^been taught, 
upon custom and habit, upon what we find o|her peojDl/j 
doing and thinking. There are those who* have 'been so 
struck by the extent of this that they have argued that all 
morality was nothing 'but a matter of custom, habit and 
imitation. But this is obviously a very ^superficial view. 
Obviously, the fact that our ideas of what particular things 
are right and good are affected by habit and imitation does 
not in any way warrant us in saying that morality is merely 
a matter of custom. If the two were the same, it would 
be difficult to see how we con'd explain the obvious fact 
that we do make a distinction between the two, that we 
think we arc saying different things when we say that any- 
thing is right or good and when we say that ‘it is customary 
or habitual. And it would be absolutely impossible to see 
how we could ever come to criticize a custom or habit on 
moral grounds, or how there could be any change or develop- 
ment in moral ideas and moral practice. Customary ideas 
about morality no doubt are important and have a very 
strong influence : but they could not arise in the first place, 
and they could not have such an influence, unless there was 
somewhere what we may call first-hand moral experience 
for them to work on. 

These considerations help us to see how people come to 
have different opinions in particular cases about what is 
right and what is wrong, and how it is that moral ideas 
change from age to age. But, if tire opinions are really 
different, it is a necessary assumption of moral thinking ‘that 
one is right and the other is wrong. And, «s a matter of 
fact, the difference that there is, is generally greatly exag- 
gerated. •• After all, the different opinions, especially the 
opinions of different agrs, are generally arrived at in different 
circumstances, and the difference of circumstances does 
affect the rightness or *,vrongness of an action. A course 
of action may be right in one set of circumstances and wrong 
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in another, In such cases, the error, if error there were, 
would consist, not in holding that the one course of action 
right in*tlm one set of circumstances and that a different 
course of action would be wrong in those circumstances, but 
in holding that the one course of action, because it is right 
in those circumstances, *must therefore necessarily be right 
in any other circumstances. Nearly every one would admit, 
for instance, that it may be right for a government to act in 
a great crisis or emergency in a way in which it would be 
absolutely wrong for it to act in normal times. And the 
same may apply to the different circumstances of different 
ages or different stages of civilization. And the real error 
that we commit*. in forgetting this consists, as we shall see 
more in detail later, in asstiming that it is possible to repeat 
exactly the same action in entirely different circumstances, 
whereas in reality it becomes a different action. *, 

This discussion has taken u „ considerably beyond the 
immediate subject of this chapter, which was to apply the 
results we had arrived at to the old dispute between the 
claims of reason and of feeling. But it has certainly helped 
us to get a clearer idea of some points in the application of 
our theory. We may seek further clearness by a very brief 
application of it to some other problems and disputes which 
have arisen in the course of ethical speculation. 
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SOME t MINOR PROBLEMS 

W E may proceed further to test ,knd illustrate our 
conclusions by applying them to various ethical 
problems which have been raised ht different 
times. These points must here be treated in a rather cursory 
and disconnected fashion, and we cannot expect to do much 
more than merely touch on the main conditions of the<problem. 

i. The question lias often been raised in ethical discussion 
whether, in passing a moral judgment on an action, we judge 
it by its motive or its results. It will be remembered, for 
instance, that Mill, in his Utilitarianism, commits himself 
to the assertion that the motive has nothing to do with the 
morality of an action . 1 It is to be judged entirely by its 
results, that is, by whether' , it pioduces a balance of pleasure 
or of pain. 

To a very superficial view , our account might seem to 
lend a certain amount of support to this position. In cases 
where we approve of an action because we think that it is 
the right means to the realization of the ideal, we seem to be 
judging it by its results quite independently of the motives 
from which it was done. But even if we keep on this ground 
and judge of the action by its results alone, we shall see that 
we cannot thus neglect the motive iiom which it was done. 
For, from the moral point of view, one of the most^ important 
results to be considered is the effect that tips action .has on 
the character of the agent. And this effect depends much 
•less oi£ the external characteristics of jhe action than on the 
spirit in which it is done. So that c\&n if we looked at 'the 
results alone, we could not ignore the motive. 

1 " Though," he adds, "‘much with the worth of the agent." This 
extraordinary opposition of the goodness of the action to the goodness pf 
the agent raises even greater difficulties which we need not discu^fl^rf. 

1 68 ' 
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But our view wquld go deeper than this and deny the 
legitimacy o! the abstractions on which the above argument 
is Jjasedf if wp try to think what the action is, apart from 
the motive, we shall find nothing with any positive character 
of its # own except the more external movements. And these 
by themselves cannot frs the subject of a moial judgment at 
aU. The subject bf the moral judgment proper is the external 
action as expressing a certain state of mind The real action, 
at any rate fiom the moial point of view, includes the motive. 
And it includes more than that, if we aie to take motive in 
the narrower sense in which it tends to be used in ordinary 
speech, &hich restncts it to the dcsne 01 feeling element 
m the total state of mmd which leads to the action. The 
total state of njmd is more than the feeling element The 
ideal involves peifect knowledge as well as perfect tove. 
And an action taken m the spmt of love may>be, through 
ignorance or stupidity on the pai *of the agent, an ill-advised 
action from the veiy point of vku of the end which the agent 
set befoic himself As such, the action tails shoit of the ideal, 
and so fat must be condemned It meats the condemnation 
that we nnplj in the use of the tcim “ well-meaning ” 

It will help to clearness of thought on this question if we 
grasp the distinction bctwc n passing a judgment on an action 
already done by ouisehcs 01 some one else, and passing a 
judgment on the piactieal question what we^ ought to do irt 
any particulai case In the foimer case, the above con- 
siderations apply But when we aie asking, with a view to 
action not yet taken, wlftt is the light thing to do, the situa- 
tion is different. Hete we no longei have to think about 
motives, becaus*& it is not open to us to choose from what 
motive we shall do an action. I he motive is afieady given 
us, we assume it and*do not have to think about it#* But 
we do have to think vSiy carefully about the probable results 

1 There are certain minor qualifications to this (a9, for instance, that 
we feast be dear to ourselves that we are nfit deceiving ourselves about 
out' motives) which do not affect the fnam point and need not detain 
us here, 
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of our action. It is possibly because MilJ failed to make this' 
distinction with sufficient clearness that he fell into the way 
of speaking which we have quoted and criticized. « 

2 . From the general position that has been outlined it 
becomes possible to reconsider the r resolution of the contra- 
diction in ordinary moral thinking rvvhich r we noted at the 
beginning of our investigation, the contradiction, that is, 
between the idea that there is more merit in doing what is 
right when it is unpleasant, and the idea that the highest 
development of morality is to like doing right. Obviously, 
on our theory, there can be no doubt which of these two views 
represents the truth. It is clearlhat the highest development 
of morality is, to use the rather inexact phraseology of popular 
speech, to like doing right. But that does npt dispose of the 
question, because, if we are true to our principles, we are 
bound to m?ke some attempt to show how it is that ordinary 
moral thinking so often comes to the belief that there is some 
special moral value in doing right when we do not “ like ” it. 
Perhaps the process ot thought that leads to this idea will 
become clearer by the examination of an imaginary instance. 

Suppose that I have an invalid friend who is ordered away 
for his health. Suppose that I, having no other claims on me 
for the moment, at his desire go away with him to look after 
him and to bear him company. Such an action would be 
generally admitted to be good, and on our theory the goodness 
of the action consists in the affection for my friend which leads 
me to take the action. But, quite apart from my affection 
for my friend, I may enjoy travelling and like the place he is 
going to. Or, on the other hand, 1 may dislike i*. intensely 
so that I should never have gone there, except for his sake. 
Would the action be of a higher moral value in the latter case 
than is the former ? If the strength of my affection for my 
friend is the same on 0 either supposition, then we can only 
say that the moral value of the action is exactly the samC 
in the two cases. But it isynot difficult to see why we come 
to suppose that it differs. For it is obvious that such -an 
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action taken in spite of an intense dislike of the place is a 
much stronger and more certain proof of the strength of my 
affection fori my friend than it would be if I liked doing it 
on other grounds. In the latter case, so far as anyone else 
could judge, and even sometimes so far as I myself could 
judge,* my affection fo ( r my friend 5 might not be strong 
enough to induce *ne to go with him, unless I wanted to do 
so on other grounds.. And if this were the case, of course the 
action would be of less moral value or of no Value at all. 
But on the other alternative, we can be sure of the strength of 
the affection. The disagreeable attendant circumstances 
do not increase the moral value of the action. But they 
afford a convincing tes^or proof of the strength of the affection 
which gives it its value. 

Of course, what we very often mean by saying that tjiere 
is no merit in an action that we like doing, is that an action 
which would be good if done I # what we may call moral 
motives, would not be good if it were done because we wanted 
to do it for other reasons. And this is perfectly true. But 
then, as we have already seen, from the moral point of view, 
it would not be the same action. 

3. Somewhat similar considerations apply to the other 
problem of ordinary thought to which we have referred, the 
importance of external circumstances and environment from 
the moral point of view. Here again there can be little 
doubt about the results of the application of dur view to this 
problem. We should say that there is no question that 
characters of individual people are, at the very least, affected 
by their external circumstances. And our view compels us 
to say that in judging people’s characters, we have to judge 
them as they are, and not as they were or might have been 
under different circumstances. The relation of a particular' 
character to the ideal is a fact which Ve have to discover. 
And it is such a fact that we assert in any particular moral 
judgment. But we shall find many prejudices in favour of 
a different view. It would be said that it would “not be 
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fair ” to condemn a man for things which " he couldn’t help,” 
which were the result of external circumstances over which 
he had no control, that we must make allowances for a man 
who has ‘ ‘ never had a chance, ' ’ and so on. If is easy to refute 
such a view. We can point out that we have to judge the 
whole man as he actually is, ancf^that the abstraction of 
what he is in himself from what he is as a> result of external 
circumstances, which such a view would demand, is an im- 
possible and, indeed, a meaningless process. But it is more 
important to discover how such a view could come to be held, 
what are the assumptions at the back of it, and what is the 
truth which it contains. » *. 

The view recognizes the truth that, in judging actions or 
character on the evidence of actions, we cannot judge simply 
by Ijieir external form, but must take the circumstances into 
account and allow for them. Thus, for instance, of two 
men, A may commit a theft under great temptation, while 
B does not steal, never having haci any temptation to do so. 
It does not foil on necessarily from this that B is a better man 
than A. He may have e\en less objection to stealing in 
itself than A, and merely have lef rained from doing so because 
he always had enough money to satisfy all his wants. A may 
have had a great struggle before he yielded to temptation, 
while B may be of such a character that, if he had been ex- 
posed to temptation, he would not have resisted at all. Then 
B is definitely a worse man than A . But, on the other hand, 
supposing that B, thanks to favourable surroundings and to 
not being exposed to temptation at critical moments, develops 
a formed good character, so that he would resist temptation 
even if it came to him, while A, after a longest ruggle against 
the temptations to which his circumstances expose him, at 
last gives way, and gradually dcteriorat.es utterly in character, 
then B is definitely a Letter man than ,.4, whatever they were 
to begin with. We may say that it is not "A’s fault,” that 
he has " never had a chance,” and we may pity him for this.- 
But that will not make him other than he is, 
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The confusion is easier if we think, as some people are apt 
to do^at time's, of moral judgments as the sentences of a judge 
pagsed on a, series of actions, and resulting in the apportion- 
ment of rewards and punishments, extrinsic to the actions 
themselves or to the results on the character which they 
produce. If Heaven is a reward of this kind, then considera- 
tions like these might be in place. But if Heaven is a state 
of mind, then if yop are not in that state, you are not, and it 
makes no difference whether you once were or whether you 
would have been if the circumstances had “been different. 

4. Another question which is a “ standing dish ” to ethical 
investigation is the question* whether there is such a thing 
as an indifferent , or neutral action, an action which is neither 
good nor bad, to which maral judgments do not apply at all. 
And here common sense and ordinary inodes of speech answer 
decisively in the aflhmative : it is the speculations of ethical 
thinkers which have led to the ^ ability of such actions 
being doubted or desired. It is clear how such a denial 
would follow from certain views, as for instance, the Utili- 
tarian view, that the goodness of an action mean* that it 
produced a balance of pleasuie over pain, and that the badness 
of an action meant that it produced a balance of pain over 
pleasure. Every action has some effect in the way of pro- 
ducing either pain or pleasure, and therefore every action is 
either good or bad, or at least — for it is perhaps just conceiv- 
able that there might be an action which produced an exactly 
equal amount of pleasure and pam — it is always possible and 
legitimate to ask this question about every action, and to 
apply thisjcrificism to it. 

Our principle.’, for once, bid us take the side of common 
sense rather than that of reflective thinking. If is probably 
true that common sense unduly limits the application of 
moral judgments and* thinks of certain things as purely 
indifferent which a more exact investigation would reveal 
as proper subjects for a judgment 01 right and wrong. But 
on, the main question, whether all actions must necessarily ‘ 
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be judged as right or wrong, our view will agree with common 
sense in giving a negative answer. 

On our view, as we have seen, a good action p is an action 
which proceeds from and expresses enlightened love. But 
that does not mean that an action. which proceeds from any 
other motive is necessarily bad. 4 n action is only bad if 
it is incompatible with the expression of love, or if it proceeds 
from a state of mind which is incompatible with the existence 
of the sentiment of love. Some states of mind, as for instance, 
the sentiment of hate, are obviously incompatible with the 
sentiment of love (towards the same person or persons is, 
of course, understood). But there are others which are 
perfectly compatible with it, though not essential to it. And 
these states of mind, and the actions which proceed from 
them, are, in themselves, neither good nor bad. So far as 
they do not affect the development and expression of en- 
lightened love in us, they ai;e morally indifferent. If I smoke, 
because I am fond of smoking, so long as it does not affect 
anyone else, the action is perfectly indifferent from the moral 
point of .view. But, of course, it becomes bad if I let my 
fondness for smoking lead me to smoke when it is annoying 
or injurious to other people, or when it decreases my own 
efficiency or hinders my work. Apart from this, however, it 
is difficult to see how we can possibly say that the fondness 
for smoking, and the actions that this leads to, are either 
bad or good. 

On the other side, it might be urged that any act, however 
innocent it may appear, may have seme effect which will help 
or hinder the attainment of the ideal, or whatever., we make 
the end of moral action. And, therefore, every action should 
be considered and judged in the light of the moral principle. 
But thig, conclusion would really only be«warranted if we could 
maintain not only th&t every action ^may, but that every 
action must, have an effect in helping or hindering the attain- 
ment of the moral end. v An^l on our description of the nature 
of the moral end, it is difficult to see how this could be main- 
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tained, except in th£ sense in which it would be maintained 
as a metaphysical doctrine that ultimately everything is 
connected with everything else. But it is impossible to take 
this point of view in practice. There are an endless number 
of actions, which so far as* we or anyone else can see, either in 
considering them beforehand or after they have been done, 
will have or have *h ad no effect one way or the other on the 
attainment pf the ilieal as we have described it. And if we 
cannot possibly see any effect of this kind, we cannot make 
such actions the subject-matter of moral judgments, nor can 
we decide in practice whether to do them or not by moral 
considerations. In such cas&, the action cannot be said to 
express a state of mind which could be called either bad or 
good. 

The discussion is of value if it makes us recognize •that 
there is always an obligation on us to make sure,# as far as it 
is humanly possible, that there r*e no moral considerations 
at stake before we decide some practical question on other 
grounds, grounds of our own pleasure or what not. We are 
always taking a certain risk in leaving moral considerations 
out of account in any particular case : and if we find that our 
action has a bad effect, which we could have foreseen, then 
we are blameworthy, even though it was not the effect which 
we intended. But it is a risk which we do take, and in 
practice must take on countless occasions : for we should 
never act at all, if we were too meticulously scrupulous about 
every action, and on the majority of occasions the risk is 
justified. 

5. A consideration of our view will also enable us to 
appreciate the tiuth that lies in the statement that 11 a man 
ought to act according to his conscience,” or tha # t " if a man 
thinks that an actiomis right, it is right for him, 11 -and to 
reconcile this with the belief that there fs an absolute standard 
of good and bad, and that if an action is right, it is right 
whatever we or anyone else may think about it. Perhaps 
the important distinction between the point of view of the 
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man who is passing judgment on an act aj ready (Jone, and the 
point of view of the man who is asking himself what is the 
right thing for him to do, here and now, will help tls here also. 

From the one point of view the statement is really a truism. 
If we want to do what is right, the/i all that we can dp is to 
think out what course of action is right, and then, when we 
have decided according to the best of our" judgment, to act 
accordingly. But, if we are wise, we shal? not fail to bear in 
mind the possibility that we may be mistaken, and that our 
course of action, instead of producing the good results that 
were intended, may produce bad results which we should 
deplore. In such a case, the fact that we thought that it 
would produce good results will not alter* the fact that it 
actually did produce bad results, afid was therefore the wrong 
thing to do. 

From tha point of view of judging the action afterwards, 
the case is rather different. It is no longer a question of 
asking whether this or that is the right thing to do, but of 
what place in the scale of moral actions we arc to assign to 
the action already done, how nearly or remotely it approxi- 
mates to the ideal standard. In the case just considered, 
assuming that the action was inspired by the highest motives, 
that it was done in the spirit of the purest love and most 
single-hearted desire to realize the ideal, then so far it ex- 
presses the ideal state of mind. But if it was also the result 
of avoidable ignorance, of stupidity or lack of enlightenment, 
and if it was because of that that it failed to fulfil its intentions, 
then the action was so far bad, defirfitely worse than it w’ould 
have been if its motives combined love and enlightenment. 
What is meant by saying that, even in such a'base, the person 
“ ought ” not to have acted otherwise, is that, if he had 
acted differently, even if he had done the action which would 
have produced the good results he “desired, from another 
motive, particularly from an unworthy motive, then he would 
have shown himself a worse .man than he did in his mistaken 
but well-meaning action. And this is quite true in the case 
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imagined, because have imagined a man who is actuated 
by the highest possible motive, and who is quite clear about 
the nature of tl^e moral standard and only in error about its 
application to a particular case. 

But there are other possibilities, which would alter the 
situation. For instance , if we suppose a man with a generally 
strong feeling thaft he ought to do right, but no clear idea of 
what rightness me?, ns or consists in. Suppose he has formu- 
lated a moral code for himself on the basis of some passages 
of the Old Testament, and believes in righteous cruelty and 
vengeance and visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, *and suppose in addition he has absorbed a Puritan 
creed of the sinfulness of all pleasure and enjoyment. Suppose 
in some particular case h*e is convinced that his duty bids 
him inflict some great cruelty on another person, but that his 
natural kindliness asserts itself, and he yields to.temptation, 
as he regards it, and shows mer<jy. Surely, in such a case, 
from every point of view we should say that the man did 
better to act against his conscience than with it. The value 
of an act depends on the spirit in which it is done, and an 
unenlightened and unintelligent “ sense of duty,” without 
understanding, does not rank very high among possible 
motives of action. 

6. The next, and last, problem which we may attempt to 
consider in the light of our general point of view, is the moral 
relation of means to ends. Does the end justify the means ? 
Is it right to do evil that good may come ? It is tempting 
to answer simply, what !s obviously true as far as it goes, 
that of course the end justifies the means : if we will the end, 
we will the metfhs to it. As for doing evil that good may 
come, it is really a meaningless phrase : because if good comes 
of it, and it was done’with that intention, it cannot i>e evil. 
But the matter is not tjuite so simple as that, and it will be 
as well to distinguish carefully. 

As we have seen, the goodness «f an action does not depend 
on its results but on the state of mind which it expresses. 
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It is conceivable, then, that a good aotion may have bad 
results. Or, if we assert that the bad results may generally 
be taken as an indication that there was spmethicg wr»ng 
with the state of mind that resulted in the action, at least, 
it will be admitted without question that a bad actiop may 
have good results, which were nc*. foreseen or intended. 
But even if the good results more than Counterbalance the 
bad, that will not make the action anything else but bad, a 
sign and expression of an evil state of mind. That is one 
sense in which it is true to say that the end does not justify 
the means. 

From the point of view of practical decisipn, the* end does 
always justify the means, in the sense that the course of 
action which will produce a balance of good results in the 
circumstances should be the one adopted. But there is a 
certain dange r in the application of this principle which makes 
it intelligible why some have looked askance at it. We 
cannot say without further qualification that, if the end set 
before ourselves is good, any means that may help to attain 
it is also good and therefore to be adopted. For the par- 
ticular course of action which may be the best means to this 
particular end, may also produce other results which are not 
desirable : and if, on striking a balance we find that this 
course of action will produce more evil than good, it should, 
of course, not bf adopted. We must not isolate one particular 
end or result, and judge of the means to that, without con- 
sidering all the other results that the adoption of these means 
will produce. 

These are only some of the problems to*' which we might 
apply our principles. But, such as they are, they will suffice 
to illustrate the method of their application, and the results 
we get by it. And in the process we have certainly arrived 
at some increase of clearness about these matters. One point, 
in particular, on which we ‘-have seen fresh light is the im- 
portance of the distinction to be made between the two 
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different points of view from which moral judgments may be 
passed on actions : the point of view from which we try to 
■pass judgment on the moral value of an act already done, 
and the point o/ view from which we ask ourselves the practical 
question. What is the right thing to do in these circum- 
stances ? In the one case, we try to jlidge what state of mind 
the action indicates, and judge that according to the closeness 
with which it approximates to the ideal. In the other case, 
we assume the state of mind and have to ask ourselves what 
results the action will produce, considered in all its bearings, 
and then to decide whether these results are those which we 
are aiming at. To the practical question, asked from the 
latter point of view, there is, in any given case, only one right 
answer : that is to say, i* any set of circumstances, there is 
one course of action, and one course alone, that the perfect 
man, the man inspired by complete love and knowledge, would 
follow. -So far, then, every action is eithe/ right or wrong. 
Blit that does not mean to say that, in judging of actions 
which have been already done, fi om the former point of view, 
we can divide them by a sharp distinction into good and bad 
actions. On the contrary, we have, as it were, to assign them 
a place on the scale of goodness : and the place may vary 
infinitely in different cases. It would, perhaps, be convenient 
and in accordance more or less with ordinary usage, to dis- 
tinguish the judgments passed on actions from these two 
different points of view by the use of the tertns “ right ” and 
" good ” respectively. 

But we must be careful not to exaggerate the difference 
between the two points of view. They both depend on the 
same reference <to the ideal, and they cannot arrive at con- 
tradictory results. An action cannot be “ right ” but not 
" good.” Why we sometimes speak by analogy .as if it 
could be, is because a*man may, fronf unworthy motives, do 
an action the external features of which resemble the kind 
of action that would be done by.a perfectly good man in tho 
same circumstances. But that does not really mean that the 
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action is right. The distinction between right and wrong 
in this sense does not apply to it at all, because the distinction 
itself assumes the good motive, and can only be *made wfyeri 
we start from that assumption. Rightness in this sense is 
an abstraction from goodness. Tlje judgment about good- 
ness has a wider field,' ' and may t/ike a judgment about 
rightness, and the action that such a judgment leads to, as 
part of its subject-matter. ^ 

Such are some of the results to which these investigations 
lead. And further investigation of this kind might lead to 
further results. But that work must be left to each man 
who accepts our general principles, to do for himself. We 
must turn to a bigger and more general subject, the con- 
sideration of the relation of Ethics to other branches of 
knowledge. We have already said a good deal in the course 
of the discussion about the relations of Ethics to Psychology. 
We now are facet} with the question of the relation of Ethics 
to Metaphysics. 
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ETHICS AND METAPHYSICS 
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M ORALIT^', as we have so far described it, is 
based on our human nature. It implies, that is 
to say, an ideal, which has a claim on us because 
it is related to our human nafure, or because it expresses our 
human nature, if we like the phrase, in such a way that, with 
complete’knowlcdge of it, wd should desire it before all else. 
The necessary assumption of our view of the moral fact is 
that wc are of <juch a natftre that we should thus desire the 
ideal if we had knowledge of it. • 

But further than this we are not warranted in. going from 
an inspection of the facts of igtorality alone. Our view, 
which we believe to be provable from such an inspection, is 
consistent with many different views on other and wider 
questions, such as the questions, which are the. peculiar 
subject of Metaphysics, about the general nature of reality 
and the place of human nature in the whole Universe. We 
cannot say that our view depends upon any particular view 
on these questions, or that it could, by itself, be taken as 
decisive evidence for or against any such view. On the 
other hand, a consideration of it inevitably suggests further 
questions, which can only be answered by a prolonged meta- 
physical investigation. This cannot be attempted here : we 
can only indicate some of the further questions which arise 
and some of the*possible answers that may be given to them. 

On the basis of our present results we must say that the 
claim which the ideal* has on us depends on our being of a 
certain nature, namely, of such a i?ature that we should 
desire it supremely if we had complete knowledge of it. The 
ideal situation, which has this flaiin on us, is of a certain 
character because human nature is of a certain character. 

181 
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That is all we can say with any certainty from an t examination 
of the facts of human morality. But is it all that can be said 
at all ? Is the moral fact based on nothing but,.the facts of 
human nature ? As we know, human beings, or indeed 
conscious life of any kind, have only been in existence for a 
very short period of the earth’s history ; and it is prbbable 
or certain that in time to come they wilj, disappear again. 
Assuming that they did not continue to 'exist on any other 
planet, does that mean that the difference between good and 
bad, or right and Wrong, will disappear with them ? Does 
the difference depend upon the actual existence of beings such 
as ourselves ? If there were no conscious beings at all, or 
beings of an entirely different nature from. us, would moral 
judgments cease altogether, or become of such a different 
nature that they had nothing in common with ours ? 

The question of what the situation will be when there 
are no beings' nl^e us in existence at all, is not, of course, of 
very great practical interest to us now. And we do find hints 
in our ordinary moral speech and thought which suggest 
that we believe this to be the case, that with the disappearance 
of beings like us moral distinctions would also disappear. 
Thus, for instance, we find that we do not pass moral judg- 
ments on the actions and characters of lower orders of being, 
of animals, for instance, or inanimate objects. On the other 
hand, we find that we do pass moral judgments of a kind on 
different stages’in natural development. We say that men 
represent a higher stage than animals or inanimate objects, 
and we mean more by this than simply a later stage. And 
we feel that if men disappeared altogether it . would be 
definitely a retrograde step. , 

This may; of course, be merely an illegitimate extension 
of morq,l categories beyond the limits, of human life. And, 
even if it were, that Would not affect the validity of moral 
judgments and moral distinctions for human beings. On 
the other hand, on certain assumptions, this extension may be 
perfectly legitimate. It would be perfectly legitimate,, if 
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we held tha^ morality was based not merely on human nature, 
but on the whole structure of reality, that the moral processes 
"Which wen^ on in and for us were in some way a reflection 
or expression of some sort of analogous process going on in the 
universe as a whole. If this were so, it would, no doubt, 
strengthen and confirm our view. * But if it were not so 
there would be 041 reason to doubt or abandon it. And we 
cannot say, from any results that we have reached so far, 
that an examination of the facts of morality in human ex- 
perience gives us any assurance that they afe based on anything 
more than human nature. At most, the facts of morality 
might be* one group of facts ‘among many, all of which point 
to a particular* conclusion about the nature of reality : as, 
for instance, it has been* held that an examination of the 
nature of the judgment leads us to adopt a certain view About 
the nature of reality and, of course, moral judgments are one 
class of judgments, among others^ Rut the.facts of morality, 
if we have rightly understood them, cannot be assigned any 
special place as evidence, so that we could draw from them 
valid conclusions about the nature of reality, for which we 
found no evidence in anything else, still less conclusions 
which were opposed to those that would be drawn from the 
other evidence. 

Our conclusion, then, is that our theory of the moral fact 
and the nature of morality does not depend upon any one 
particular theory about the nature of realify, nor can it be 
used as evidence which will establish any such theory. Such 
a theory would have to be proved on other, or at least very 
much wider grounds than could be found by an examination 
of the facts of siorality. On the other hand, the view that 
we come to about the nature of reality may be bf very great 
interest for our, or any other moral theory, as leading it 
additional confirmation and answering questions which the 
statement of our moral theory inevitably suggests. It 
would obviously be going very far outside the scope of this 
work to attempt even to summarize the general consideration* 
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which have been put forward in support, of one, view of the 
nature of reality or another. But we may state briefly some 
of the metaphysical theories which seem to work in ^ell wjtli 
our view of the nature of morality, in so far as they show how 
the moral processes which are an expression of the nature of 
humanity may at the sarfie time be thought of, as an expression 
of the nature of the whole of reality of vjihich humanity is 
but a part. Our statements will necessarily be brief and 
inadequate, but they will serve to show how an ethical theory 
may be related to a* wider metaphysical theory. 

i. Take, first, the metaphysical theory which, in one form 
or another, is known as Absolutism. It is difficalt to do 
justice even to the general features of thus* view in a few 
phrases. But, roughly, we may any that tliis view regards 
reality as a whole of connected and interdependent parts. 
The whole alone is completely real and the whole alone is 
completely intelligible. Thf parts of the whole, the different 
particular " things,” have only a limited and fragmentary 
degree of reality, and judgments about them can only approxi- 
mate mote or less closely to the truth. 

For such a view goodness in the moral sphere would be 
what truth is in the intellectual sphere (though, no doubt, 
such a distinction would only be admitted as valid relatively 
to our incomplete state of knowledge). That is to say, that 
goodness for the individual would lie in the extension of the 
individual self outside itself, in the increasing identification 
of the individual self with a wider whole, first and foremost, 
no doubt, a wider whole of other selves, and an increasing 
sense of unity with this. Evil would lie in exclusiveness, 
in cutting oneself off from other individuals# and the rest of 
the wider whole. 

Such .a view would have no difficulty in accepting our 
account of the moral hact as relatively true at the level of 
knowledge at which we thought in terms of individual human 
beings. The ideal object ofc desire, as we have described it, 
would then be taken as an expression of the nature of truth 
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and reality. , The dpsire for the good would be a particular 
form of the striving towards reality, which would lead us to 
attempt Jo increase the closeness of our relations with other 
beings. And the chief forms in which this striving expressed 
itself might well be described, at our level of thought, by terms 
like love and knpwledgp. And the great evil would be, as 
our view has maintained, lack of love which led to selfishness 
and shutting out others from ourselves, which would be the 
negation of truth and realit\ r , because it would be putting 
the part before the whole. 

2. Another metaphysical doctrine, which, in some of its 
forms, is •'quite compatible with the last, and winch has a 
similar bearing ®n our ethical theory, is the doctrine of 
Theism. Kant Relieved that the existence of the moral law 
in itself implied the existence of a supreme, perfectly agood 
being. We could not accept his argument, as it stands : but 
it is clear that some form of thei^tic doctrine'would form a 
very good metaphysical background to our ethical theory'. 

Our theory has explained morality by reference to con- 
scious human beings. All forms of Theism maintain the 
existence of one supreme, eternal, conscious Being, endowed 
with consciousness, will, and the other general characteristics 
of conscious beings, as we know them, but with all these 
characteristics developed up to the highest pitch of their 
potentiality. Such a Supreme Being is thought of as having 
some kind of special relation to other conscious beings, so 
that in some way their wills are a partial expression of His 
will. The good, which is J thc object of their potential desire, 
as described, is the object of His active desire, and it is in 
virtue of their special relation to Him that they have this 
element in their nature. So, too, His nature is t’he standard 
of the good, and He is the actualization of what they would 
desire to become. It hs also held, in most forms of theistic 
doctrine, that the Supreme Bring not only has this relation 
to other conscious beings, but has also the same, or an analo- 
gous relation, to all the rest of reality, so that all the processes 
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of physical nature in some way proceed from Him and are 
an expression of His will. Thus it is sometimes argued, in 
reinforcement of this view, that the will or purposp of spme 
conscious being is the only really intelligible explanation of 
anything, the only completely satisfactory answer to the 
question, Why ? If, therefore, a final explanation ' of the 
Universe is to be given at all, it can only ( be in terms of will 
or purpose. 

It is, therefore, because it and we alixe are in some way 
expressions of the Supreme Will of the Universe that we 
should desire the ideal if we understood what it was. It is 
thus a Law of Nature, in the highest and fullest sense, that 
such an ideal would be the supreme object of desire for any 
conscious being. < 

3 .' The doctrine of Theism thus secures what is sometimes 
supposed to be a necessity of any satisfactory moral theory, 
namely, a basis, for the bglief in the permanence of values. 
And another doctrine, which is supposed to secure the same 
results, is the doctrine ot personal immortality. Thus, it 
is argued that moral values, like all values, depend upon a 
certain relation to a conscious mind or minds, so that without 
conscious minds there can be no values. And it is, therefore, 
held that, if moral values are to be permanent, the conscious 
minds which make them values must be permanent too. 

If this is put forward, as it has been by some writers, as 
a necessary presupposition of morality, there certainly seems 
to be a logical hiatus in the argument. We have already 
suggested that the authority of moral values for us here and 
now does not depend, if our account of them is correct, on 
their being permanent. But, apart from this, there does not 
seem any necessity to postulate the continued existence of 
individual minds in order to secure tho permanence of values. 
The demand for perfnanence is sufficiently met if we say 
not that individual human minds are permanent, but that 
Mind is permanent, in some form or other. We could say, 
for instance, that there will always be some conscious beings. 
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or that these will ^always be one eternal supreme Mind. 
Either of these doctrines would be sufficient to secure the 
peryianeijce»of values, without it being necessary to suppose 
that each individual mind has a permanent existence. 

It is difficult to see, on oi;r view of morality, why it should be 
supposed to be deoender* on a belief ih personal immortality. 
Of course, on the view that the moral fact, the motive for doing 
what we tho,ught to be right, consisted simply in the prospect 
of extrinsic rewards and punishments, it would, no doubt, 
be necessary to postulate a ffiture life wfiere these rewards 
and punishments would be distributed to us, because it is 
sufficiently obvious that they are not distributed according 
to merit in this life. Such a view, no doubt, would not be 
seriously put forward by Anyone in this crude form at the 
present time. But, in a more refined form, a somewhat 
analogous view might be put forward consistently with our 
principles, if it were maintained* that it was necessary to 
suppose a future life where the ideal situation, which was the 
supreme object of desire, would be realized and become actual. 
We cannot, however, consistently admit this necessity. It 
is clear that the mere fact of personal immortality would, 
by itself, give us no warrant for the belief that the ideal would 
be realized in the future life any more than in this life. It 
would be difficult or impossible to show that the realization 
of the ideal here was prevented simply and solely by the 
special conditions of this life, which we might expect to be 
altered in a life after physical death. And the question need 
not trouble us greatly, betause it should be abundantly clear 
from whai we have said of it that there is no necessity to 
maintain that ihe ideal will ever actually be realized in 
its completeness — for, of course, it is being continually 
realized in part — at any one point, of time. Its validity as 
a regulative principle islnot affected by this. 

But all this is not to say that the question of personal 
immortality is entirely irrelevant from the moral point of 
view. The claim of the ideal upon us is the same whether 
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we are immortal or not. And the general natuse of the ideal 
is the same, too. But, as we know too well, in actual conduct 
it is not a question of realizing the ideal in its completeness, 
but of approaching as closely to it as we can. And the 
problem sometimes presents itself yi practice in the form of a 
question about what \*e must sacrifice of the things which, 
in ideal circumstances, we should require. When it is a matter 
of practical policy of this kind, it is possible that our beliefs 
about personal immortality might affect our decision. For it 
seems at least probable that*in certain circumstances our 
practical decisions might be different according as we believed 
that the ideal would have to be realized, so far “as it ever 
could be realized, on this earth or not at all, oc that the progress 
towards the ideal would be continued, in entirely different 
circumstances, in another life. We might find some sort of 
analogy to»this difference in a question of educational policy. 
Many people would hold, for instance, that the best course of 
instruction at a school would be different for a pupil whose 
education was to end at the conclusion of his school days 
from what it would be for one who was going to continue it 
at a University. The analogy does not of course take us very 
far, but it serves to indicate the kind of difference that different 
opinions on the question of immortality might lead to in 
practice. 

Very little serious attention has been given to this question. 
And, in the lack of previous discussion, it is difficult to do 
more than put forward a very tentative suggestion about 
the kind of situation in which oifr opinions about human 
immortality might affect our moral judgment, imagine a 
man somewhat of the type of Arthur Hugh Clough, a man, 
that is to say, of great ability and great possibilities of in- 
fluencing his fellow-beings for good, brought up in the orthodox 
faith of his time, who loses this faith ih an age and a country 
in which a departure from orthodox opinions has the effect 
of putting a barrier between oneself and the vast majority 
of one's fellow-countrymen. Suppose that, like Clough, 
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our imagined* case is#not of the robust stuff of which pioneers 
of new truth, who influence the thought of their generation, 
are jnade, sojthat the only effect of his loss of faith is to make 
him lose his bearings and to cut him off from the society in 
which he might have played a useful part. We may suppose 
that he has got nearer the truth thin he would have done 
had he remained i» the faith of his fathers, but, for all that, 
looking at t{ie whole effect on others besides himself, it is 
evident that the result of his loss of faith has been loss rather 

* ft 

than gain. If, therefore, it w;f!; only a question of life on this 
earth, we should probably have to condemn such a life as 
wasted and ineffectual ; and,*if it was ever in our power to 
influence a man 'in such circumstances, u r e should probably 
feel it our duty tp influence* him against following the course 
which this man took . 1 

On the other hand, if we believed that there wds a future 
life for him and others, we should* recognize. that what hap- 
pened had at least secured that he started this future life 
nearer to the truth than he w’ould otherwise have been. And 
w r e could at least have the hope that he might find himself in 
a situation where he could play a useful part in the social 
movement towards the ideal. In general, then, it seems 
possible that our solution of many problems in which it is 
a question of upsetting established beliefs, without the 
certainty of being able to provide an alternative, or of cuttipg 
oneself off in any w r ay from the only society in which on this 
earth one could be a valuable influence, might be affected by 
our views on personal immbrtality, if we took them seriously. 
But any sitch conclusions can only, for the present, be taken 
as very tentative«suggestions. 

What, then, is our general conclusion on all these points ? 
We have seen that our»views on these different subjects may 
affect our views about* moral questions in various ways. 

As in the last instance, they may affect our judgments and 

* 

1 It is related of James Fitzjames Stephen that he stated that he 
should be sorry if any large portion of the human race held views like 
his own. 
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decisions on practical moral problems. They may strengthen 
and confirm our conclusions on moral questions, by showing 
how they fit in with our general metaphysical poeitipn. A°d 
all these subjects are such that reflection on moral problems 
cannot but suggest questions abojit them and stimulate us 
to carry our investigations in them further. . 

But this does not take us very far. The important question 
that we have to ask is, Are our general views on. the problem 
of Ethics affected by our views on these questions, so that we 
have to make up our minds oil these subjects before we can 
come to any conclusion on ethical matters ? More par- 
ticularly, is our belief in morality dependent on tfur holding 
any or all of these views ? Is there no 'moral fact unless 
Absolutism or Theism or any ctf these doctrines is true ? 
And 1 / conversely, can the facts of morality be taken as a proof 
of or evidence for the truth of any of these views ? If we 
adopt the account that w. have given of the nature of the 
moral fact, we must answer in the negative to all these 
questions. 

For consider. Our account of the moral fact is a deduction 
from the actual experience of human beings here on this 
earth, from their experience of morality, of moral judgments 
and moral actions. As an explanation of these facts, we have 
inferred certain facts about our human nature, namely, that 
that it is such that we should desire the ideal before all else 
if we only grasped what it really was. As we have already 
pointed out, our ground for confidence in the validity of our 
inferences was that they were inferences about our own 
nature, and could therefore reasonably be inferred from our 
own experience. But all these metaphysical theories go 
beyond these facts and beyond judgments about our own 
nature* here and now. .And if our conclusions go beyond 
this, the ground for confidence in the Validity of our inferences 
from these facts disappears. 

Or, to look at it from the other end, our account of the 
moral fact is put forward as a hypothesis which explains 
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certain obvious facfs of experience which cannot be denied. 
Of course, any metaphysical theory which involved a denial 
of jthese.fagts would stand condemned. Such a theory is 
perhaps possible, but there is no question of it in any of the 
doctrines that we have been considering. The question that 
must raised i* whether, supposing that we denied any of 
these theories, that would involve either denying these facts 
or invalidating the inferences that we have drawn from them. 
And it is impossible to see any reason why it should. There- 
fore, it is clear that we musMook to other considerations to 
enable us to decide whether these metaphysical doctrines 
are true or false. And when,* on these other grounds, we have 
arrived at a positive metaphysical doctrine about the nature 
of Reality, we <jpn proceed to ask how our particular ethical 
theory fits into it, and what relation it bears to the rest of the 
doctrine. Such an investigation wjuld be of the highest 
interest and importance. But it gomes aftej* we have arrived 
at a conclusion on ethical questions, and our ethical theory 
does not depend for its validity on any one of these meta- 
physical doctrines. 

These same considerations apply to another question, 

which is essentially metaphysical, but which has often been 

thought to have a special bearing on ethical problems ; and 

that is the question of the freedom of the will. This question 

is essentially metaphysical, because it involves an examina- 

,00 

tion of one of the most general categories, namely, the category 
of causation, and an answer to the question whether, or in 
what sense, this relation ’runs through the whole of reality. 
More particularly, it involves an answer to the question 
whether the category of causation as used in the physical 
sciences does or does not apply to human action. If it does 
not, this would seer* to necessitate the recognition of a 
fundamental distinction between tfie.-ie two orders of being : 
and questions like this about the different modes of being 
are the subject-matter of Metapbysfcs. 

.But it has been held that a decision on this metaphysical 
*3 
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question was an essential preliminary to a decision on the 
main problem of Ethics. For without freedom, it was held, 
there could be no such thing as morality. Ean-t, in the 
famous phrase, “ I ought, therefore I can,” expresses his 
belief in the fundamental connexion between freedom and 
morality. And he held?, not only that morality implied free- 
dom, but further that this established freedom as a fact. 
For he regarded moral judgments as of such certainty and 
authority that their testimony outweighed any logical or 
speculative difficulties that there might be in the idea of 
freedom, and impelled us to believe in it and justified this 
belief. 

Our view, however, does not warrant any such conclusion, 
nor, indeed, does it necessitate a decision one way or the 
othef on the question of human freedom. On our view, if 
we say that an action L right or good, we mean either that 
it will have certain results, or, more properly, that it proceeds 
from a certain state of mind or a certain character. The 
question of freedom in the end comes down to a discussion 
about tbe nature of the relation between the state of mind or 
the character and the action. No one denies that there is a 
relation and indeed a very close connexion. An absolutely 
isolated action, out of all relation to the character or the 
personality of the agent is really unthinkable, and certainly 
could not possibly be the subject of a moral judgment. But 
what the full nature of this relation is, whether, for instance, 
it is exactly the same as the relation which we call causal 
between two events in the physical series, can only be a matter 
for metaphysical speculation. Our theory of ihe moral 
fact does not enable us to pronounce one 'fray or the other 
on this question, nor does it necessitate any attempt to do 
so. It is sufficient for us*that there is Such a connexion. 
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MORAL THEORY *AND MORAL PRACTICE (I) 

W E may conclude our investigations by some 
attempt to answer the question, which is sure to 
be asked, What is the $se of Moral Philosophy ? 
Or, to put it more explicitly, What influence will whatever 
moral theory we arrive at have on our actual conduct ? In 
particular, we must ask wlrat difference the moral theory, 
which we have outlined above, will make to us in practice. 

In this connexion, we itiust be careful to avoid the danger 
to which moral philosophers are particularly exposed, of 
making extravagant claims for the’ practical Vhlue of our 
particular theory. It would be. foolish to- claim for it, for 
instance, that it can, to put it bluntly, make a bad man good. 
That is to say, if there was a man who had no notion of an ideal 
and felt no conscious desire towards it, who was never moved 
by anything that we could call a moral impulse, and who 
never experienced any emotion of approval or disapproval, 
no theory of Moral Philosophy would give him these feelings 
that he lacked. We could tell such a man, if we liked, that 
he would desire the ideal, if he only had complete knowledge 
of it. But that will not make him desire it here and now, 
that will not make his potential desire actual, which is the 
great practical problem* of morals. Nor, indeed, should 
we be able to make him accept even the theory. For an 
explanation of 'ihe facts of morality will not mean anything 
to him, unless he has some knowledge in his own experience 
of the facts to be explained. If .he has no expedience of 
these facts, if he resolutely denies their existence, then it is 
not possible to make him accept any particular explanation 
of them. Aristotle puts this print quite clearly, when he 
insists that some degree of formed moral disposition is 
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necessary before we can begin a theoretical Investigation 
into the nature of the moral fact. 

In an extreme case like this, a moral theory tan 1 be of no 
help at all. But the problem presented by such a case is 
really altogether outside the special problem which, is the 
subject of this chapter*. Our specidi problem is to discover 
what effect our theory will have on practice, if it is accepted, 
and in the case imagined we have not even got -to the point 
where the theory, is accepted. But there is another case 
where, even if the theory is accepted, we cannot claim a direct 
practical effect for it. That is the case, which interested 
Aristotle, of the weak-willed man, the man >vho knows what 
is right and, in some sense, wants to do it, but never has the 
strength of will to resist temptation, when ii comes his way. 
Such a case presents a very difficult problem, both practical 
and theoretical. No tneoretical explanation of the moral 
fact will help a inan like this, because he already knows, or 
may know, perfectly well b?th what is good and what good is. 
He may be as convinced as we are of the accuracy of our 
account 'of the general nature and content of the ideal situa- 
tion : but that will not help him when temptation comes. 

It has sometimes been supposed that the particular difficulty 
in a case like this lies in the lack of imagination, an incapacity 
to picture to oneself the real nature of the good and the evil 
alternatives, so that the good does not exercise the attractive 
force that it would if its nature were fully realized. But, 
though such cases are undoubtedly frequent, this hardly 
seems a satisfactory explanation of the special case that we 
are considering. For the typical weak-willed person has 
very often an extremely vivid imagination, so that he is 
quite capable of picturing to himself the ideal situation, 
desires It passionately, "and feels proportionate depths of 
remorse when, by some act of his own, he hinders its attain- 
ment. It would appear,, rather, that his particular weakness 
consists in a defect of attention. He imagines vividly the 
ideal situation and sees clearly what he has lost by his own 
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action, when he thinks of it, but at the moment of action 
he does not or cannot keep his mind fixed on the thought 
of the ideal, so that it fails to arouse an active desire for it 
in Him at thS.t moment. His attention is fixed rather on the 
pleasurable elements in the temptation to which he yields. 
No particular theory can Ifelp him here or affect this weakness 
of his. It is possible tliat such a theory, if true, may help 
him indirectly, in so far as it describes the conditions of his 
special problem correctly, and by doing that takes the first 
step to finding a solution for it, if a solution can ever be 
found. But beyond this it certainly cannot go. 

There is, perhaps, one possible case where a moral theory 
might have a direct practical effect of this kind, if it were 
accepted. We might suppose the case of a man who began 
with real moral Impulses and a real desire for the good, but 
later was influenced by various theories and arguments which 
seemed to show that there was no moral f.ict and which 
attempted to explain away the glimpses thfit he thought he 
had had of it. If he became convinced of this, he would see 
that there was no possible reason for action, except the 
desires which he actually felt, and that there was no way 
of discovering what would really satisfy him except through 
an examination of these desires. And he might well come 
to the conclusion that these moral impulses, if they ever 
came into conflict with his selfish desires, had no claim to 
superiority over them, and should, for his <*wn comfort<*be 
suppressed. If such a man, while he was in pi'ocess of falling 
under the influence of these anti-moral theories, was presented 
with a thgpry which seemed to offer a reasonable explanation 
of the moral fact, so that he could rationally continue to 
believe in it, it might save him from proceeding further with 
these theories, and so affect his action. 

It is, however, doubtful whethef, jn this extrenfe torm, 
such a case could ever actually occur. If a man really 
started with first-hand moral experience, it is not very easy 
to believe that he could ever be so carried away by arguments 
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of this kind that he would thus turn his back on his own 

4 * 

experience. It is much more probable that he would simply 
say that these theories did not explain the facts, and refuse 
to accept them, even if he was not capable hiitisefi of* working 
out a satisfactory alternative theory. But, in a minor degree, 
it does seem possible that arguments and theories on moral 
questions might exercise some influence of this kind in one 
direction or another. And, in so far as they could, the 
exposition of a satisfactory moral theory might 'be of some 
help in removing .obstacles to t a man’s belief in what his 
moral experience would make him wish to believe. But the 
extent of this influence would be very intangible aqd difficult 
to estimate correctly. 

With this possible but in any case insignificant exception, 
it would seem that we cannot expect a morai theory to have 
any direct effect in the way of providing people with a motive 
to right action, .if they have not such a motive already. But 
that is not the service whicih it is most commonly supposed 
that a moral theory ought to perform, if it is to be considered 
of any value for actual conduct. It would not often be put 
forward 'as a reproach against any theory that it did not 
by itself provide a motive for action. But there is a further 
possibility. If we suppose a person who wants to do right, 
but often finds it difficult to decide in particular cases what 
is the right thing to do, we may well ask whether our moral 
theory would help him. Would it tell him what particular 
action or kind of action was right, if he were in any doubt ? 
That was the claim made by Kant for his system of Moral 
Philosophy. He believed that his account of the ^nature of 
the moral fact would provide an infallible criterion in practice, 
by which we* could say with certainty in any particular case 
whether an action was right or wrong. But it would probably 
be universally recognued'now that this claim of his was not 
justified, and that, even if we accepted the main features 
of his theoretical account, the supposed practical criterion 
that it gave was entirely illusory. 
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On Aristotle’s view of Moral Philosophy, which in this 
respect is ours, we could not even make this claim. For his 
view involves the denial of the idea that it is in any way 
possible to §et absolute general rules by the use of which 
we can tell beforehand whether any particular sort of action 
will b« right or wrong. To get general rules at all it is, of 
course, necessary' to distinguish the ‘common features of a 
number of different actions from their special individual 
features, to Consider the former by themselves, and to ignore 
the latter. We must be able to say beforehand that any 
other elements that we may find in any particular action, 
over and above those general.features which we have already 
distinguished and classified, are morally irrelevant, so that 
we can know without further knowledge of the particular 
action that we <tre justified in ignoring them. But this, on 
our theory, is just what we cannot do in moral, or indeed 
in any practical questions. We can never $ay for certain 
beforehand that any one of the Special circumstances of an 
action is irrelevant to the question of its rightness or wrong- 
ness. And therefore we can never lay down beforehand, without 
considering the circumstances of each case, absolute general 
rules about what actions should or should not be done. 

To avoid the possibility of confusion, it would be as well 
to point out that this only applies when we are considering 
actions from the point of view of the practical question of 
what we are to do. When we are judging a«n action already 
done, it is true to say, as we have seen, that its goodness 
depends entirely upon the.fact that it proceeds from a certain 
state of jjpnd, which we can describe in general terms, and 
that, therefore, the other circumstances about the action 
are, in a sense, morally irrelevant. But, even when judging 
of actions already done, this does not give us an infallible 
criterion which we can, apply to afiy # particular action that 
we may want to judge, so that we can say at once without 
possibility of error that it is good o,r bad. For, at any rate, 
in judging of the actions of otlier people, we have to infer 
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the state of mind of the agent from the external features 
of the action. And we cannot say in general terms, without 
examining the circumstances of each particular case, what 
external features afford the most convincing evidence of a 
certain state of mind. And still less, when it is a question 
of deciding for ourselves what we ou§ht to do, will a knowledge 
of the state of mind which makes an action good tell us, by 
itself, the particular kind of action in which the state of 
mind will express itself in all circumstances. Once more, 
we have to take all the circumstances of each case into account, 
and as no two cases are precisely the same in all circumstances, 
we cannot have any absolute universal rules of conduct. 

We must, then, finally abandon all ideas of finding an 
infallible practical criterion in oiy ethical theory. Are we, 
then, ( to say that our ethical theory has no practical bearing 
at all ? F.ar from it. ^It is a very common fallacy in this 
connexion to think that we are limited to two possible alter- 
natives — on the one hand, the alternative of claiming that 
our ethical theory will provide us with an absolute and 
infallible code of rules for practical guidance, and on the 
other, that of admitting that it is of no practical value or 
importance whatever. This is a fallacy, because these two 
alternatives do not by any means exhaust the possibilities. 
An ethical theory, even if it does not give us a practical 
criterion of this kind, may be of enormous practical impor- 
tance as giving' us a general point of view from which to 
approach particular moral problems. For any particular 
case, the answer to the question. Is this action right or 
wrong ? depends on an examination in detail of a«'» - the cir- 
cumstances of that case. And nothing can dispense us from 
the necessity of this examination. But an ethical theory 
will tell us what we mean by the question, so that we can 
know wliat we must l$ok' for and how we are to proceed in 
our examination of this material : and that is an essential 
preliminary to getting a right answer to the question. We 
cannot hope to find a right answer to the question, except 
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by a happy jicciden|, until we know exactly what the question 
means, what the methods are by which we can hope to 

answer it, how we can test the worth of our answers, what 
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amount of certainty we have a right to expect, and many 
other points, the solutions of which in themselves constitute 
an etiiical theory. 

Thus, for instance, tire very fact which our theory estab- 
lishes that it is impossible to get absolute general rules of 
conduct gives us regative information of first-rate practical 
importance. It tells us tha£ we cannot* simply approve or 
condemn an action, as we are so often inclined to do, by 
merely referring it to some general rule. In the famous case, 
discussed by Kapt, of the man pursued by murderers, whose 
life we could save by a tip # rely lie, we cannot simply condemn 
the action by saying that it is wrong because it woulc^ be to 
tell a lie, and it is wrong to tell lics^ On our view, we cannot 
thus save ourselves trouble by this simple method, and shirk the 
task of examining carefully all the details of the particular case. 

On the other hand, we musf beware of falling into the 
opposite error and talking as if it were impossible to make 
any general statements about conduct at all. We do per- 
fectly legitimately lay down certain general rules of conduct : 
but we must always bear in mind that such rules can only 
be laid down with the reservation that they only hold, to 
use Aristotle's phrase, “ for the most part.” W r e mean, that 
is to say, that in the vast majority of casCs conduct ctf'one 
particular kind is right or wrong : it is, for instance, in all 
but very exceptional circumstances, wrong to tell a lie. And 
we cam-say mor^ than that, in some cases. We can say, 
for instance in # this particular case, that conduct of that 
kind is in itself wrong, because it could find *no place and 
would be impossible # in an ideal situation. Lying is incom- 
patible with the realization of the i3eaJ, because it is depriving 
another person of the knowledge which he would have in 
ideal circumstances and because it is putting a barrier of 
lack of trust and confidence between two or more people, 
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which we could not believe would be there in the ideal situa- 
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tion. But, for all that, circumstances may arise in which 
the situation would be worse if we did not tell the lie than 
if we did. There are other cases in which •thd connexion 
between the action and the ideal is less immediate, where 
we think of the action as more nearly indifferent in itself 
and of importance simply as a means to bringing about an 
ideal state of things. But here, too, we may say that in all 
but very exceptional circumstances a certain kind of action 
will help to produce the state r of things which we should 
desire. Many so-called political principles are of this kind. 
The principle, however, is the .same in both ca^es. The 
accumulated moral experience of mankind 4ias expressed 
itself in a more or less general code of moral rules and practical 
maxims, which express what has been found as a general 
rule most cqnducive to a good result. We must always be 
very careful how., we break these rules, and anyone who does 
so incurs a heavy responsibility. But there may always be 
rare and exceptional circumstances in which it is right to 
break them. And we cannot evade the responsibility of 
examining carefully all the circumstances of each case by 
a mere appeal to the general rule. 

To a certain extent the same principles apply when we 
are making decisions about and passing judgments on human 
character. This also may be a practical question. In the 
work*of education, for instance, we are always likely to be 
faced with questions about what sort of character we want 
to develop. And, indeed, whenever it is a question of an 
action which may influence the development of a character, 
our own or another’s, we must eventually come face to face 
with this problem. We have to consider what effect of 
this kind the action is likely to have. But more fundamental 
than that 'is the question whether we approve of this effect 
or not. Here, of course, we can say quite definitely that 
certain developments of character are always and necessarily 
bad, because they conflict directly with some element in the 
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ideal. Under no conceivable circumstances, for instance, 
could one approve of the development of a strain of cruelty 
in a character. We have also a general idea of the ideal 
chetracte!, sd that we can say that any feature in that charac- 
ter is good as far as it goes. But in practice we have to be 
careful in the application *>f this. The ideal character includes 
different elemenfs. An cl, though in its complete development 
the different elements may involve each other, at the limited 
stage of development, which is all that the ordinary human 
being can hope to attain, this is not necessarily so. Perfect 
love and perfect knowledge, perhaps, can only exist together. 
But we know that in imperfect human beings there can be 
a considerable development of one of these elements without 
a corresponding development of the other. 

The practical* danger here is that we may concentrate too 
exclusively on one element in the ideal character and neglect 
the rest. And the value of Aristotle’s doctrfne of the Mean 
is that it puts us on our guard against tin’s danger. In the 
light of these considerations we cnust conclude that, though 
we may say that a particular characteristic is good, because 
it would appear in the ideal character, we cannot say with 
absolute certainty that any action which tends to develop 
this characteristic is always and necessarily good. For there 
may be circumstances in which the action or course of action 
which would best develop this characteristic could only do 
so at the expense of some other element equally neceesary 
to the perfect character. If we think only of the development 
of love and forget the necessity for knowledge, we may find 
that we Ci have only succeeded in producing “ sloppy ” senti- 
mentality or blind, uncritical enthusiasms. And the develop- 
ment of knowle*dge without love would even more obviously 
fall short of our ideal. Any system of education which fell 
into either of these extremes would # have to be cdhdemned. 
In practice, we must balance the claims of these two con- 
stituent elements in the ideal character and avoid paying 
a too exclusive attention to either. 
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This is an illustration by means of a (special case of what 
is the great practical moral problem, namely, the application 
of the ideal to practice. As we have seen, whatever may 
be the ultimate possibilities, we cannot thrnk <Sf the idfeal 
as a situation which we can actually hope to realize here 
and now. It is rather an element in our actual lives of 
which we must try^ to attain as much as possible. And, in 
practice, we may often find ourselves obliged to sacrifice 
some part of the ideal, something which in ideal circumstances 
would be attained. «• It is constantly a matter of a choice of 
evils. 

As a practical guide in these ^matters, we really need to 
formulate two ideals for ourselves. There is-the final ideal, 
by reference to which everything else is to be judged, and 
there js the practical ideal, the best possible that we can 
hope to attain in the circumstances. The latter, of course, 
is derived from .‘lie former and owes any validity it has to 
it. We have to arrive at it, 'to a certain extent, by elimina- 
tion, by deciding what we must forgo. But our notion of 
it will also have to contain mucli more detail than our notion 
of the final ideal. For, as we have seen, in this latter we 
cannot include any special external circumstances. In a 
very general wav, we can exclude certain possible conditions 
as being incompatible with the ideal. But we cannot say 
that any particular circumstances are necessarily contained 
in th« ideal situation. On the other hand, when we try to 
formulate a practical ideal, we must be clear about the 
external conditions which we are aiming at. We must decide 
what are the alterations in the actual circumstances, which 
we may hope to bring about and which will best conduce to 
the realization of as much as possible of the hnal ideal. All 

this is work which each man must do for himself. No ethical 
# » 
theory can give infallible practical guidance here. But it 

can show us what the real problem is : and this is an essential 

precondition of its solution 

Besides this, there is another way in which our ethical 
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theories maty affec’f # our practical conduct, by giving us a 
general point of view from which to look at the practical 
problems that present themselves. We have already seen 
how in our ordinary moral thinking we often contradict 
ourselves, so that in practice we may decide similar problems 
sometimes one way and sometimes another. This condition 
of confusion is obviously bad, whatever theory we may 
ultimately adopt. And in searching for a theory and con- 
sidering all the evidence which may help # us to find one, we 
cannot help noticing these Contradictions, and, to a great 
extent at any rate, getting rid of them. To construct a 
theory at*all, we must at least make an effort to be consistent, 
and in the process of constructing a theory, whatever theory 
it may be, we shall at leaSt have to face the problems raised 
by contradictions in oijr ordinary thought, and by "doing 
this go some way towards solving them. Even if bur solution 
is wrong, we have at least clarified our thinking, and that 
is an essential step in the direction of finding the right 
solution. 
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MORAL THEORY AND MOJ*AL PRACTICE [II) 

T HERE remains si ill one further way in which philo- 
sophical speculation on moral problems may affect 
our conduct. And a brief consideration of this will 
conclude our investigations. ' 

We have dealt hitherto almost exclusively with the philo- 
sophical criticism of the most general and fundamental moral 
categories, such as “good” and “right. 7 ' But these are 
not the only moral categories, and the philosophical attitude 
of mind is not restricted to an examination of these. It will 
also pay attention to whar* we may call the subordinate moral 
categories, which, equally demand criticism : and we are now 
in a position to apply such criticism in the light of the results 
we have already reached. To say a thing is good or right 
is not the only form of moral judgment. We also judge of 
actions or individual characters as fair or just or courageous 
or generous, implying by the use of these terms that such 
an action or such a character is right or good because it 
possesses one or other of these qualities. But our ordinary 
notions of the true meaning of these terms are no more free 
from confusion and obscurity than our notion of the meaning 
of the more general moral categories. A critical examination 
of them would be a necessary part of a complete system 
of Ethics. Such an examination is essayed by AriSTotle, not 
perhaps with conspicuous success, in his account of the parti- 
cular virtues. As we are not attempting to construct a 
complete, ethical system, we need not attempt a complete 
examination of all theSe subordinate ‘moral categories. We 
may be content with some brief illustrations of the way in 
which the application o't philosophical criticism to these 
particular virtues might have some effect on our moral practice. 

304 
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We often -say, foJ instance, that we ought not to act in 
such-and-such a way because it would not be fair or not be 
jus£. Apd this often presents no difficulty. But there are 
occasions on which our ordinary ways of thinking seem to 
set up justice as a principle of morality that can override 
everything else. 4 As th£ proverb, F\at justitia, mat coelum, 
seems to imply, v;e think that an act can be judged as just 
or unjust, a;id therefore right or wrong, quite apart from its 
consequences or its relation to anything else. Particularly 
in public affairs do we seem to come across cases of apparent 
conflict between the principle of justice and the good of the 
community. Consider, for instance, an institution like that 
of Ostracism in ancient Athens. There it was possible from 
time to time to t;ike a vote «f the whole people on the question 
whether it was in the interests of the community tha* any 
particular citizen should lie expellej? from the city for a term 
of years : and if sufficient votes were cast Against any one 
man, he was banished. No crime was alleged against him, 
and indeed it was not considered a punishment. It was a 
step taken in the public interest, which was superior to the 
claims of any one citizen. 

Now, most of us could probably think of one or more 
prominent public men of the present time whose banishment 
for a term of years would probably be in the best interests 
of the community. Yet no one at the present time would 
seriously propose the establishment of an institution like 
that of Ostracism in any form. Of course, simply from the 
point of view of the national interest, it would be possible 
to find cldcisive -ig'uments against it. It might be argued, 
for instance, tlrjt it would be impossible to find anybody 
whose judgment was so infallible that they could safely be 
entrusted with the decision in a. matter like tl\js. They 
would be just as likely, or even m«re likely, to banish a 
man whose presence really was of value to the nation, because 
of some prejudice they had againsi him. But it is probable 
that that is not the first objection which would occur to 
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the majority of people. Their first impulse .would be to 
say that, even if the sentence of banishment were really in 
the highest interests of the community, it would not be fair 
to the individual man to inflict this penalty on him, except 
as a recognized legal punishment for a definite crime. 

Another instance of ( a somewha'c , different kind might be 
suggested. During the late war it was pften necessary to 
find men to fill certain posts of a more or less technical nature, 
in which special knowledge and special qualifications were 
necessary, or at 'icast highly, desirable. Such posts were 
often well paid and comparatively safe and comfortable. 
From the point of view of winning the war, and>, assuming 
that it was in the general interest that w£ should win the 
war. from the point of view of the general interest, the obvious 
thing. to do was to fill these posts with the men best qualified 
to hold them. But to ptany people, particularly to those 
who did not possess any #i of those special qualifications, it 
seemed very unfair that those who did possess them should 
escape the dangers and discomforts which other people had 
to go through. And it was often urged, sometimes with 
success, that these particular posts should be given as a 
reward for long and meritorious service, or at least that the 
men with the special qualifications should only receive them 
after they had " done their turn in the trenches.” 

Now, it is clear that on our principles this point of view 
is absolutely unjustifiable. We have the single standard of 
the ideal by which everything is to be judged. And, whatever 
justice may be, it derives any validity it has as a moral 
principle of action from its relation to thi^i/ieal, and it cannot 
be set up as a rival with equal claims oMts own. If we 
think, taking everything into account, that an action will 
really help towards the attainment of the ideal, then that 
action must be done, ^whatever people may think about its 
justice. If an unjust action is always and necessarily wrong, 
then we must say that uo,action which tends towards the 
realization of the ideal can be unjust. If we ever say that 
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it is, then .we mu?? mean that justice is another principle 
of action which may sometimes conflict with the supreme 
moral principle, and then we should have to say that, in 
certain circumstances, an unjust action might be good, and 
a just action bad. 

Tcf give a complete account of all that justice ever means 
in popular usage and all that it might mean within the limits 
of our theory would be a task beyond our present scope. 
But some brief suggestions may be made as to the truth 
which underlies our ordinary ideas of it, # aiul which is at the 
back even of the erroneous views that we have just considered. 

Considered in the light *of the ideal, the true principle 
of justice is an*yxpression of the tact that each human being 
is, and should be treated as. an end in himself, and never 
as a mere means. This is, ot course, Kant’s second giaxim, 
and is here expressed Ai Kantian language to *how how it 
is possible for two lines of thought, starting from very different 
principles, to arrive at the same lesult in their application. 
For this maxim follows just as bertainly from our principles 
as from Kant’s. The ideal situation, of course, to be complete 
must include everyone, and we cannot arbitrarily ‘select any 
individual to be left out of it. But fuither than that it is 
clear that perfect love for a person involves treating that 
person as an end, and never as a means. We could not say 
that we truly loved anybody if we regarded them simply as 
a means to the gratitication of the wishes*of ourselveS* or of 
any other individual. No doubt, wc could say in a sense — ' 
though it would be rather misleading — that each individual 
was rtfaliy a meafls to the realization of the ideal for the 
totality of individuals. But, of course, each individual is 
included in this totality, and therefore is nfcver merely a 
means. And this principle, so far as it is true, applies equally 
to all individuals. There is no question of preferring the 
interests of one individual, simply as an individual, to those 
of another. In the ideal situa^or? everyone is on an equality. 

. This does not mean that every one here and now must be 
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treated exactly the same. And as the idfcl is never attainable 
in its completeness at any time, there may arise the question 
of sacrificing even the real good of one individual to secure 
the greater good of others. But it does mean thUt, as every- 
one is equally an end, we must apply whatever principles 
of action we adopt impartially as*between man andoman. 
If in practice we make a ciifference in our treatment of different 
people, we must be guided solely by reference to the ideal 
and not by any other motive. Thus, for instance, if facilities 
for education and <he acquisition of knowledge are limited 
by circumstances which we cannot alter, it is clear that some 
people will have to do without .the best education possible, 
and so far their highest interests must be r (sacrificed. But 
if we have to take part in deciding who is to be sacrificed, 
we mqst be guided solely by the consideration, Whose educa- 
tion will best conduce to the greatest possible realization of 
the ideal in the actual circumstances ? We must never, for 
instance, allow ourselves to be influenced by our personal 
predilection for one individual as against another. 

This points to a certain possibility of danger in the practical 

application of our doctrine, against which the insistence on 

the importance of the principle of justice may act as a warning. 

The danger is that, if we think too much of love as the supreme 

good and forget the limitations of our imperfect love, we may 

come to treat the actual love which we feel as our sole guide 

in action, so that we treat those whom we know and love 

on quite a different footing to those whom we do not know 

or love less, even to the extent of regarding the latter simply 

as a means to the satisfaction of the desires of the former. 

* 

Action which involves that is bad, although in a sense it 
proceeds from a sentiment of love, because it is really the 
result not merely of love for one person ( or a limited number 
of people £>ut also of a,..deficiency of love for others, and a 
lack of imaginative sympathy with those outside our 
immediate acquaintance. « r 

We must remember that the love which in the full sense 
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we can only feel for a limited number of people is not the 
only moral v motive, and is not by itself a sufficient guide in 
practice. There is also the desire to realize the ideal as fully 
as ‘possible* to* spread love and knowledge throughout the 
world among those whom we can never know and therefore 
never love in the full sense. This desire itself is an expression 
of love in the more restricted sense* which we have already 
mentioned.^ Or we might say that it is an expression of the 
potential love tha,t we should feel in ideal circumstances, 
without which we could nqt be completely satisfied if we 
really understood wiiat we were missing. And the recognition 
that this Jias a superior claim even to the love that we actually 
feel for individual people expresses itself in the form of a 
recognition of the importance of the principle of justice. 

The principle of justice, then, appears in its propey place 
as an expression of thi desire for the ideal. But we also 
attach importance to it as a practical principle of action, 
which lays down the kind of action which is the best means 
to the attainment of the ideal.* Thus we saw how special 
circumstances may make it right to treat one person on a 
different footing from another. But, in many cfases, even 
when we admit the necessity of doing this, we still feel uneasy 

(I 

about it. And it is easy to explain why we feel thus, and 
why it is really desirable that we should feel thus. 

This is really a special case of what wc have already noted 
in discussing the possibility and value df general rffles of* 
conduct. We feel that justice, as meaning equality of treat- 
ment, expresses the spirit of the ideal. That is the result 
of thtf moral experience of generations. And, even if we 
admit that there may be cases in which we should depart 
from this principle, we still very often feel a doubt whether 
any one of us, with qur limited knowledge, is really competent 
to decide whether such a case is actually before us. We may 
admit all that has been said to the effect that absolute 
equality of treatment is impossible, because no two cases 
$re ever actually alike. But for all that we feel that, if the 
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obvious features of two cases are alike, it is safer in practice 
to treat them as the same, because our knowledge of the 
other features is so very scanty and our opinion about them 
so uncertain. So that we feel that it is safer Ifo stick tb a 
fixed principle of action, even if that involves acting wrongly 
in a few cases, because we should probably make many«more 
mistakes if we tried to act -on our own discretion in each case. 

It is impossible not to feel the force of these considerations, 
even if opinions might differ as to the e,xact extent of the 
limitations of human reason whjch they imply. But, on the 
other hand, there is also a danger in the other direction. 
For these considerations may be., taken simply as gn excuse 
for intellectual laziness, and as a reason for shirking the task 
of thinking out and examining the conditions and circum- 
stance^ of each case, thus leading to an unintelligent and 
unprogressij-e formalism and insistence on the letter of the 
law. Each of «s has to decide for himself which of these 
opposing dangers he considers the more serious. But our 
theoretical consideration his advanced so far that it has 
given us a statement of the problem which we have to solve 
for ourselves. 

There are many other ways in which a criticism of these 
subordinate moral categories may affect our moral practice. 
There may be times or circumstances in which one particular 
virtue has an exaggerated importance attached to it, so that 
people may comd to think that the. presence of that virtue 
is sufficient justification of any action or of anyone’s character, 
and forget to inquire what the proper place of that virtue is 
in the ideal situation. Thus in time ot war we .ase very 
likely to attach an excessive value to the virtue of courage, 
and to think that any other quality is of smafi account beside 
it. Courage, if we mean by it a power of resistance to the 
impulses of the emotiqn of fear, is ho doubt an essential 
condition of the ideal state of mind. We cannot work for 
the attainment of the ideal r\or can we act as the ideal state 
of mind would lead us to act if we are always liable to be 
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overcome by. the emotion of fear so that we forget our own 
object and\jnly act as the emotion drives us to act. But, 
on the other hand, considered in the light of our principles 
coutage appears* as only one among many elements in the 
ideal state of mind, and it is difficult to see how it can be 
considered of airy -moral walue by itself, if it is used in the 
pursuit of other, perhaps unworthy entls. Or again, in similar 
circumstances, patriotism may be exalted to the position of 
the supreme virtu§, to which all others are subordinate. 
And certainly in so far as it means that fche individual must 
sacrifice his own comfort and pleasures and safety, if necessary, 
for the welfare of the whole nation, patriotism is an expression 
of the ideal point. of view. But if it is extended to mean that 
the rights and interests of anyone outside our own nation 
have no sort of claim on us and may he lightly neglected, it 
is difficult to see how, oif our principles, it can by defended. 

Perhaps the most striking instance- of the way in which 
philosophical criticism might affect our opinions and through 
them our actions are to be found in the domain of political 
thought, and it is there that there seems most need for an 
application of this criticism. We are all familiar* with the 
way in which political arguments are based on the use of 
certain categories, generally very imperfectly criticized. 
Thus we constantly hear the statement that such-and-such 
a policy or measure is light or wrong because it is democratic 
or undemocratic or because it increases or diminishes liberty. 
And we find conceptions like democracy and liberty appealed 
to by people of the most different shades of opinion, and 
sometimes by the opposite sides in a particular controversy. 
It is clear that t*he full meaning of these categories has not 
in such cases been realized, and systematic criticism of them 
could not but affect the opinions, and through them the 
actions, which were haded on their ‘application. It*is because 
there has been so little philosophical criticism in this field 
that most people are so helpless in the presence of general 
political ideas, and so easily aroused to unthinking enthusiasm 
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or equally unthinking panic by the mere use .of' a phrase. 
And, after all, all this is merely a particular case the general 
truth, that our actions are affected, at any rate, to some extent, 
by our opinions, and our opinions are affected tfy the degree 
of clearness with which we understand the full meahing of 
the categories that we employ in arriving rt them. And that 
is how Philosophy can and must influence our actual conduct. 

These few suggestions bring us to the, end of our investi- 
gations. But, in Philosophy, {he end of one task can only 
be thought of as the beginning of the next. We have stated 
the problem of Moral Philosophy. We have , examined 
briefly some attempts to solve it. And, oi) "the basis of this 
examination, we have arrived at some positive ideas of our 
own. ( But such results as we have attained at every turn 
suggest fresh problems to us. We Want to know, for instance, 
much more about the different metaphysical views about the 
nature of reality, ’on which our particular ethical views could 
hope to find a firm foundation. We want a much fuller 
psychological account of what goes on in the mind of actual 
men and* women when they judge on moral grounds or act 
from moral motives. And we want to see our principles 
applied in much greater detail, so that* we can see how they 
explain all the particular moral judgments that we make and 
all the principles of moral conduct on which we base our 
actions. These dre only some of the demands that occur to 
us : and if we satisfied them that would only raise further 
questions to be solved. For there 4s no end and no limit to 
philosophical speculation. And the aiiti of a singie work 
cannot be to provide an answer to all the questions that can 
be asked. R has fulfilled its purpose and justified itself if 
it serves to stimulate those who read it tp further investigation 
in the great problems vptli which it d&ils. 
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KIPLING. 3 GMh Thousand. Ecap. < 8 vo. 


Lamb (Charles and Mary), THA COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
A New and Revised Edition in Six Volumes. 
With Frontispieces. Fcap . 8 vo. Each 6s. uet x 


The volumes are :~ 

1. Miscellaneous Pko^e. 11. Elia and 
the Last Essay of Elia. hi. Books 
for Children, iv. Playsi and I^kms. 
v. and vi. Lett has. r 
Lankoster (Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAIR. Illustrated .’Thirteenth 
Edition. Cr. S 10. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

SCIENCE FR«M AN EASY CHAIR. 
Illu'Traf *d. Second Series. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 7s. 6 d. net. 

DIVERSIONS # 0 F A NATURALIST. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. * 

SECRETS OF EARTH AND SKA. Cr. 
8 vo. 8 s. 6 d fict. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver). MAN AND THE 

'UNIVERSE : A Study oftijf Inpi uenck 
of the Advance in Scientific Know- 
ledge UPON OUR UnDF.RSI AN DING OK 
Christianity. Ninth Edition. Crown Zvo. 
ns. 6 d. net. 

THE SURVIVAL f)¥ MAN: A Study in 
Unrecognised Human Facui'iv. Seventh 
Edttion. Cr. Zvo. 7 s. 6d. net. 

MOEERN PROBLEMS. Cr. Zvo. 7s. 6 d. 
net. 

RAYMOND . ok Life and Death. Ulus- 
t rater# Twelfth Edition . Demy 8 vo. 15 s 
net. 

THE WAR AND AFTER: Short Chap- 
ters on Subjects of Serious Practicai 
Import for the Average Citizen in a.d. 
1915 Onwards. Eighth Edition . Ecap 
8z >0. 2 s. net. 

Lucas (E. Y.). 

Tm* Life op Charles Lamb, 2 vo/s., 21s. 
net. A Wandf.rkr in Holi and, ios. 6 d. net. 
A Wanderer in London, ios. 6 a. net. 
London Revisited, to;. 6 d. net. A Wan- 
derer in Paris, ios. 6 d. net and 6 s. net. A 
Wanderer in Florence, hd. 6 d. net. 
A Wanderer in Venice, ios. 6 d. net. The 
Open Road: A Little Book for Wayfarers, 
6 s. 6 d. net and js. 6 d. net. The Friendly 
Town : A Little Book for the Urbane, 6 s. 
net. Fireside and Sunshine, 6j. net 
Character and Comedy, 6 s. net. The 
Gentlest Art: A Choice of Letters by 
Entertaining Hands, 6 s. 6 d. net . The 
Second Post, 6 s. net. Hf.r Infinite 
Variety: A Feminine Portrait Gallery, 6c 
net. #>Good Company : A Rally of Men, 6j. 
net. One Day and Another, 6 s. net . 
Old Lamps for New, 6 s. net. * Loi terek's 
Harvest, 6.1. net- Cloud and Silver, 6 s. 
net. Listener's Lure: An Oblique Nar- 
ration, 6jt. net . <(/)ver Bkmkk ton's: An 
Easy-Going Chronicle, 6 s. net. Mr. Ingle- 
side, 6 s. net. London Lavender, 6 s. net . 
Landmarks, 6j. net. A Boswell of 
Baghdju), * and other Kssays, 6r. net. 
Twjxt \£agi e and Dove, 6 s. net. The 
Phantom Jouknai .ANDoniKR Essays and 
Diversions, 6s. net. The Bki nsii School : 
An Anecdotal Guide to the Btitish Painteis 
and Paintings in the National Gallery, 6s. net. 
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MoDougall (VJ’lfam). AN INTRODUC- 
TION # TO Si. OCTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fifteenth Edit id i. Cr. 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. net. 
BODY AND MIND : A History and a 
Defence Jf Animism. Fourth Edition . 
Demy 8 vo. 12 s. 0 d. nit . 

Maeterlinck (Maurice)-^ 

The Blue Bird: A Fairy Play in Six Acts, 
6s. ne£ Maky MagdaAcne ; A Jlay in 
Three Acts, 5 s. net . IDeath, 3A net. 
Our Eternity, 6 s. net. The Unknown 
Guest, 6s. net. Fokvf, net. The 
Wrack of the Storm, 64. net. The 
Miracle of Sit Anthony : A Play in One 
Act, 3-v. 6d. net. The Burgomaster of 
Stilemonde : A Play in Three Acts, 5 s. 
net. The Betrothal ; or, The Blue Bird 
Chooses, 6s. net. Mountain Paths, d. 
net. 

Milne (A. A.). The Day’s Play. The 
Holiday Round. Once a Week, /til 
O. 8w. js. net. Not that it Matters. 
E'cap 8 vo 6s. net. • 

Oxenham (John)— 

Bees in Amber : A Liftle Book of Tbcfcght- 
f 11I Verse. All’s Well: A Collection of 
War Poems. The King's High W^. The 
Vision Splendid. The Fiery Cross. 
High Altars: The Record of a Visit to 
the Battlefields of France and Flanders. 
Hearts Courageous. All Clear! 
Winds of the Dawn. All Small Pott 
8 vo. Paper , is. 3 d. net; cloth boards , 2 s. 
net. Gentlemen— The King, 2 s. net. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders). A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Six Volumes. 
Cr. 8 vo. Each 9 s. net. 

Vol. I. From the Ist»to the XVI th 
Dynasty. Ninth Edition, ror 6d. net. 
Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Sixth Edition. 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties 
Second Edition. 

Vol. IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Maiiafpy. Second Edition. 
Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. 

Milne. Second lulition. 

V01. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lank Poole. Second Edition. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Ciu 8 vo. 
54*. net. § 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xnth Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
5 s. net. % % 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8z >0. 5f. net. <P 

Pollard (A. F.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE GREAT WAR. With 19 Maps. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6 d. net. 


3 

Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
$s. net. 

Reid (Or. Archdall). THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY. Second Edition. Demy 8 vo. 
£\ is. net. 

Robertson (0, Grant). SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-f 832. Third Edition . Demy 8 vo. 
15.?. net. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Eighteenth Edi- 
tion. heap . 8 vo. y. 6 d. net. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Eleventh Edition . Fcap. 8 vo. 
3^. 6d. net. 1 

TOMMY SMITH AT THE ZOO. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Fcap . 8 vo. 

2 s. 9 d. 

TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

J AC ICS INSECTS. Illustrated, Cr.Sw. 6s. 

net. 

JACK’S INSECTS. Popular Edition. Vol. 

I. Cr. 8 vo. y. 6 d. j 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe). POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. Caution-Brock and 
lA>tes by C. D. Locock. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8 vo. /i A. net. 

Smith (Adam/. THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Edwin Cannan. 
»/ wo Volumes. Second Edition. Demy 
Svo. £x y. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
HUBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sidney Colvin* A New Re~ 
arranged Edition in four volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap . 8 vo. Each 6s. net. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. Ninth Edition . Fcap. Svo. 

7 s. 6 d. net. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 

ns. 6d. net. . 

ASK MAMMA: or, THE RICHEST! 
COMMONhlt IN ENGLAND). Ulus- 
trated. Second Edition. Fcap . Bvo. 7s. 6 
net. 

JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 6s. net. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD'S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Third Edition . Fcap. Svo. 

7s. 6d. net. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE ; or, THE SPORT- 
IN G ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq. Illustrated. Fcap . 8 vo. 
6s. net. 

PLAIN OR RINGLETS? Illustrated. 

Fcap. Svo. ns. 6d. net. 

HILLINGDON HALL. With 12 Coloured 
Plates by Wildrake, Heath, and Jelli- 
COE. Fcap. Svo. 71. 6d. net. 
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TUMton (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twenty sixth 
Edition. Medium i 6 mo. 3.4. 6 d. net. 
Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Eighth 
Edition. Demy %vo. 155. net. 

Yardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Ulustiated. Thirteenth Edition . Cr. 8 vo. 
5*. net. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A l!lTTLE 
KOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Twentieth Edition. Small Pott 8 vo. 
Cloth , 7 s. (id. net. 

Wells (J.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. Sei'enteenth Edition, V/ith 3 
Maps. Cr. 8 vo. 65. « 

Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILD 1 C. E cap. 8 vo. Each 6 c 6 d. net. 

1. Loud Arthur Savjle’s Ckimk and 
the Portrait of Mr. W. H. n. The 
Duchess of Padua. iii. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. v. A Woman 
of No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus- 


band. vii. The Importance of Being 
Earnest, viii. A }/ousk of Pome- 
granates. ix. Intentions, x. De Pro- 

KUNDIS AND PRISON J RT l'KKS. XI. ESSAYS. 

xii. Salom6, A F LOb’EN time Tragedy, 
and La Sainte* 1 Cocktisane. xiii. A 
Critic in Paii* Mail. xiv. Selected 
Prose ok OscaV Wilde. xv.‘ Art and 
Decoration. 

A HC/tfSE OF I >OM KG R AN ATEb. Ulus- 
tra ^ I . '* Cr. 4 to. 2u. net. 

Wood (Lieut. W. B.) and Edmonds (Col. 
J. E.). A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65). With an Introduction by Spenser 
Wilkinson. ‘ With 24 Maps and Plans. 
Third Edition. Demy 8? >0. 15.4. net. 

H?ordsworth (W .). POEMS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Nowell C. 
Smiih. Three Volumes. Demy 8 vo. i8j. 
ret. 

Yeats (W. B.). A KOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Fourth Edition. Cr . 8 vo. 
7 s. net. 


Part If. — A Selection of Series 

Ancient Cities 

General Editor, Sir B. C. A. WINDLE 

Cr. 8vo. 6j. net each volume • 

With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other. Artists 

Bristol. Canterbury. Chester. Dub- j Edinburgh. Lincoln. Shrewsbury. 
LlN - I Wells and Glastonbury. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy Svo. 10 s. 6d. net each volume 
With Numerous Illustrations 


Ancient Painted Glass in England. 
Archeology and False Antiquities. 
The 1 ’eli s of England. The Brasses 
of England. The Castles and Walled 
Towns of England. Celtic Art in 
Pagan and Christian Times. Church- 
wardens’ Accounts. The Domesday 
Inquest. English Church Furniture. 
English Costume. English Monastic 
Life. English Seals. Folk-Ti >ke as 
an Historical Science. The Gilds^and 
Companies op London. The Hermits 
and Anchorites of England, ^he 


Manor an Manorial Records. The 
Mldia-val Hospitals of Engi and. 
Old Engi isu Instruments of Music. 
Old English Libraries. Oi d Service 
Books of • \ he EALlish Church. Parish 
Liie in Media vat England. The 
Parish Registers of Engi and. Re- 
mains of ^he Prehistoric Age in Eng- 
1 and. ^ f'nh Roman Era in Britain. 
Romano-Brit ish Buildings and Earth- 
works. The Royal Forests of Eng- 
land. The Schools of Medieval Eng- 
land. Shrinks of British Saints. 
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The Arden Shakespeare 

General Editor, R. H. CASE 

Demy Svo. 65“. net each volume ’ 

1 

An edition of ShakespeVe in Single Plays ; each edited with a full Introduction, 
’Textual Note\ and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

CJai^ics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. II. W. LAING 
With numerous Illustrations . Wide Royal Svo 

Tub Art of the Greeks, *5.7. net. The net. Raphael, i net. Rembrandt's 
Art of the Romans, 16 >. net. Chardin, Etchings, Tyo Vols., 25.V. net. Tintor* 
net. Ponaikllo, j6v. net. « Ilokgf,, rtto, i6jt. net. Tn ian, i6j. net. Turner’s 
Romney, i 5\. net. Ghirlandaio, 15A. net . Skei< hes and Drawings, 15J. net. 
Lawrence, 25J. net. Michelangelo, Vh \/<.»ukz, 15s.net. 

9 

The ‘Complete’ Series 

Fully Illustrated . Demy Svo 

i iiE Complete Amateur Boxer, i cs.%d. net. The Compi.kte Jujitsuan, 5s. net. 
net . The Compi etk Association Foot- The Complete Lawn Tennis Player, 
halier, ws. 6d net. The Complete 12 s. 6d. net. The Complete iffoTouisr, 
Athleiic Trainer, 10s. 6d. net.'* The 10s. 6d. net. The Complete Mountain- 
Complete Billiard Player, 12s. 6 d. kf?, t6t. net. The Complete Oarsman, 
net . The Complete Cook, ios. 6d. net. 15^. net. The Complete Photographer, 
The Complete Crickeier, iov. 6 d. net. ' 1 $s. • net . The * Complete Rugby Foot- 

Thk Com pi ete Fox hi n per, i6.v. net i pallkr, on the Nfw Zealand System, 
The Complete Golfer, 12c 6 d. net. \ u. 6d. net. The Complete Shot, 16 s. 
The Complete Hockey-Player, 10s. 6d. | tut. The Compiete Swimmer, ios. 6d. 
net. The Complete Horseman, i2j. 6 d. ' net. The Complete Yachtsman, 16s. net. 

The Connoisseur’s Library 

With numerous Illustrations . Wide Royal Svo . 25 s. net each volume 

Cngiish CoL<'Ukri> Books. English Fur- Manuscripts. Ivories. Jewellery, 
nitckk Kitiiim.s. European Enamels. Mezzotints. Miniatures. Porcelain. 
Fine Books. Glass. Goldsmiths’ and Seals. Wood Sculpture. 

Silversmiths’ Work. Illuminaied 

Handbooks of Theology, 

Demy Sw 

'I n,.; Doctune of the Incarnation, i«5j. the Creeds, 1 2s.6d.net. The Philosophy 

net. A Hisjory of Early Christian of Religion in England and America, 

Doctrine, i 6s. net. Introduction to 12s.6d.net. The XXXIX Articles of 

the H is 1 fry of Uei igion ,* i2v. 6d. net. the Church of England, 155. net. 

■\n Introduction to the History of 

''Health Series 

Fcap. Svo. 2 s. 6 d. net 

l „ K Baby. The Care of the fcopv. The L<fko. The Prevention^ the Common 

Cake of the Teeth. The Eyes ok ouk Cold. * Staying tjjf Plague. Throat 

Children. Hi alth for the Middle- and Hrr Troubles. Tuberculosis. The 

Agfd. The Heai tk of a Woman. The FIeKlth of the Child, aj. net. 

Health of the Skin. How to Live 
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Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Forfaits 
Crown 8 vo. 3*. net each volume 

The Library of Devotion 

Handy Editions of the great Devolfonal B<pks, well editeck 
With Introductions and (wfr£re*necessar$) Notes 
Small Pott 8 vo f cloth , 3*. net and 3 A 6 d. net 


Little Books on Ar,t 

With many Illustrations. Derpy i 6 mo. Js. net each volume 
Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 

Albrecht DGrer. The. Arts of Japan. Boucher. Holbein. * Illuminated 
Bookplates. Botticelli. Burne-Jones. Manuscripts. Jewellery. John Hoit- 
Ceilini. Christian .Symbolism. Christ nkk. Sir JokA’ua Key wolds. Millet, 

in Art. Claude. Constable. Corot. Miniatures. Our I. ady in Art. Raphael. 

Early English Water-Colour. Ena- R)din. Turnei# Vandvck. Velazquez, 
mels. Frederic Leighton. George Watts. 

RoMNEi. Greek Art. Greuze and 

« 

The Little Guides 

With many Illustration!, by E. IT.' New and other artists, and from photographs 
Small rott 8 vo k 4^. net and 6j. net 
Guides to the English and Welsh Counties, and some well-known districts 

The main featuics of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) 
illustrations f\om photographs and by well-known artjsts ; (3) good plans and 
maps ; (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that interesting 
in the natural features, history, archaeology, and # architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

Tl\e Little Quarto Shakespeare 

IJ#ted by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
Poll 16 mo. 40* Volumes. Leather , price is. 9 d. net each volume 
Cloth , is. 6 d. 


Nine 

Fcap. 8 vo. 

Across the Border. Beulah Mario Dix. 
Cr. Zvo. 

Honeymoon, The. & Comedy in Three Acts. 

Arnold Bennett. Third Edition. 

Grea r Adventure, The. A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett, Fifth Edition. 
Milestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblock. Ninth Edition. % 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. Acting 
Edition. 


Plays 

3 s. 6 d. net 

Kismet. Edward Knoblock. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 

Typhoon. A Play ?n Four Acts. Melchior 
Lengyel. English Version by Laurence 
Irving. S^concl Edition. 

Ware CaIk, The. George Pleydell. 

General Post. J. E. Harold Terry. Second 
Edition . 
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/liberated. 


Sports Serbs 


Fcap. 8 vo. 2s. net and p. net 

All Ab(Ajt Flying r . ¥ „. ----- 

and Dont's. 'J'hk HoLFiite Swing. How 
to Swim. Lawn Tennis, V. net. Skat- 


ing, 3-f. net . Cko^s-Country Ski ing, 5$. 
net. Wrestling, 2-v. net. Quick Cuts 
to Goql Golf, 2$. bd. net. 


The A stmiMter Commentaries 

General E<l.*or\v ALTER toCK 
Demy Svo 


The Acts of the* Aposti es, i6j. net. 
Amos, 8*. bd. net. I. Corinthians, Bj. 
bd. net. Exodus, 15-l ntt. Ezkkikl, 
ia v. 6 d. net. Genesis, ibs.net. Hebrews, 
8 s. bd. net. Jsaiah, id?. net. Jeremiah, 


its. net. Job, 8 s. bd. net. The Pastoral 
Kpisii.es, &s. bd. net. The Philippians, 
8j. bd. net . S*i. James, 8 s. 6d.net. St. 
Matthew, 15 s?tut. 


• Methuen’s Two-'Shilling Library 

Cherfji Editions of many Popular Hooks 
Fcap. Svo 


Part III. — A Selection 


Bennett (Arnold)— 

Clayhanger, 8 s. net. Hilda Lessways, 
8 s. bd. 7iet. These Twain. The Card. 
The Regent : A Five Towns Stoiy of 
Adventure in London. TAk Prick of 
Love. Buried Alive. A Man from the 
North. The Matador of the Five 
Towns. Whom God hath Joined. A 
Great Man : A Frolic. All 7 s. bd. net. 

Birmingham (George A.}- 

Spanish Got d. The Search Party. 
Lalage’s Lovers. The Bad Times. Up, 
the Rebels. All 7 s. bd. net. 

Burroughs (Edgar Rico)— 

Takzan of the Apes, 6j. net. The 
Return of Takzan, Cs. net. The Beasts 
of Tarzan, ot. net. The Son of Tj» kzan, 
bs. net. Jungle Tales */f Tarzan, bs. 
net. Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar, 
bs, net. Takza n the U m%mkd, j%6d. net. 
A Princess of Mars, bs. net. The Gods 
of Mars, 6s. net. The Warlord uf 
Mars, bs. net. 

* * i* 

Conrad (Joseph). A SET OF SIX. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 7 s. bd. net. 

VICTOR V : An Island Talf. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 91. net. 


of *Work$ of Fiction 


Corelli (Marie)— 

A Romance of Two Worlds, 7 s. bd. net. 
Vendetta : or, The Story of One For- 
gotten, Zs. net. Thelma : Norwegian 

Princess, Zs. bd. net. A 1 da i h : The Story 
of a Dead Self, 7 s. bd. ?iet. The Soul of 
Lii lrw, 7 s. bd. net. Wormwood : A Drama 
of Paris, 8jt. net. Barabras : A Dream of 
the World's Tragedy, Ss. net . The Sorrows 
of Satan, 7 s. bd. net. The Master- 
Christian, Zs. bd. mt. Temporal Power : 
A Study in Supremacy, bs.imet. God’s 
Good Man : A Simple Love Story* 8 s. bd. 
net. Holy Orders: The Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life, 8 s. bd. net. The Mighty Atom, 
7s. bd. net. Boy : A Sketch, js . bd. net. 
Cameos, bs. net. The Life Everlasting, 
3$, bd. net. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 7 s. bd. 
net. 

Hichens (Robert)— 

Tongues of Conscience, js. bd. net. 
Fr.i ;x : Thiee Yeats in a Life, js bd. net. 
The Woman with the Fan, ns. bd. net. 
Byeways, js. bd. net. T#k Garden of 
Allah, 8 s. bd. net. The Call or the 
Bi.oonjy? bd. net. B \rbary Sheep, 6j. 
net. •The Dwkij frs on the Threshold, 
ns. bd. net. The Way of Ambition, js. 
(^d. +tef. In i hr W11 dfnnkss, js. bd. net. 
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Hope (Anthony)— 

A Change of Aik. A Man of Mark. 
The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 
Simon Dale. Tiik Kino’s Mirror. 
Quisant£. The Dolly Dialogues. 
Tale.^ of Two People. A Servant of 
the Punr.ic. Mrs. Maxon Protests. 
Young Man’s Year 1 >f\umakoy 
ome i rom the Wars. ' All ys. 6d.jiet. 

Jacobs (W. W.)- 

Manv Cargoes, 5^. net stnd js. 6 d. net. 
Sea Urchins, s s - net and \s. 6 d. net . 
A Master of Craft, 5*. net. Light 
Freights, 5 $. net. The Skiiper’s Woo- 
ing, 5 s. net. At Sunwich Pori, 5 s. net. 
Dialstone Lank, >.et. Odd Craft, 
5 s. net. The Lady of the Barge, 55 . net. 
Salthaven, 5 s. yiet. Bailors’ Knots, 5%. 
net. Short Cruises, 5^'. nit. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition . Cr x 8 vo. ys. 6d. net. 

McKenna (Stephen)— 

Sonia : J3etween Two Worlds, 3 s. net. 
Ninety-Six Hours’ Leave, ys. 6 </. net. 
The Sixth Sense, 6 s. net. Midas & Son, 
3 j . net. 

Malet (Lucas)— 

The History of Sir Richard Cal. ady : 
A Rommu.c. The Wages of Sin. The 
Cakissima. The Gate, f.ss Barrier. 
Dkadham Hard. Ally*. Cy/. net . 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEM EN' TINA. 
Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8z to. y^. 
6 d. net. 

Maxwell (W. B.)- 

Vivien. The Guarded Flame. Odd 
Lengths. Hill Rise. The Rest Cure. 
All ys. 6 d. net. 

Oxenham (John)— * 

A Weaker of Wep.s. Profit and Loss. 
The Song of Hy mnth, and Other 
Stones Lauriston.s. Thf. Coil of Cakne. 
The Qui.vi ok 'i he Goi den Rose. Mary 
All-Alone. Broken Shackles. “ 1914 .” 
All 7 s. 6 d. net. 


Parker (Gilbert)— 

Pierre and his People. Mrs. Falchion. 
The Translate . of a Savage. When 
Valmonu came o Pont ac : The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon. A 1 Adventurer of the 
North: Th Last Adventures of ‘PretLy 
Picire.’ T11 Se. ts of the 'Mighty. The 
Battle o .the Strong: A Romance 
Two kingdoms. The P> mp of the 
m a 11. etiaJs. Northern Lights. All 
/P ys. 6 d. net. 

C 

Phillpofcts (Eden)— 

Children of the Mist. Sons of the 
Morning The River. The American 
Prisoner. Dkmeipr’s Daughter. Thf 
H uman Boy an r> t h k W a r . Aliys. t>d net. 

Ridge (V l. Petfc>- 

A Son of the Si ate. ys. 6d. net. The 
Remington Sen ten* e, ys. 6d. net. 
Madame Prlvce, ys. 6d.net. Top Speed. 
7s. Cid. net. ‘Special Performances, 6a. 
net. The Bus i ling Hours, ys. 6d. net. 

Rohmer (Sax)— 

The Devil Doctor. The Si-Fan. 
Mysteries. Tales of Secret Egypt. 
The Orchard of Ti-aks. The Golden 
Scorpion. Atlys.6d.net. 

Swinnerton (P.). SHOPS AND HOUSES. 

Third Edition. C r. Brv. ys. 6 /. net. 
SEPTEMBER. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
ys. 6d. net . 

We ,s (H.O.). BEALBY. Fourth Edition. 
Ci . 3 vo. yE. 6 1. net. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.)- 

The Lightning Conductor : Tlie Strange 
Adventures of a Motui Car. Lady Betty 
across the Water. Scarlet Runner. 
Loud Loveland discovers America. 
Thf: Guests ok Hercules. It Happened 
in Egypt. A Soldier of the Legion. 
The Shop Girl. The Lightning Con 
dug 1 ress. Sec re . I list dry. The Love 
Pikaik. All 7 s. 6 d. net. Crucifix 
Corner. 6 s. net. 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Novels 

Cheap Editions of many of the most V »pular ‘Novels of the day 
W rite for Complete List 
Fiap. 8vo 






